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Arts Columbia University 
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ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 


Studio: 1425 


Phone 2628 


Broadway New York 


Pensylvania 





1425 Broadway, 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA 
Concerts—Recitals 
Studio: 157 West 7 


Phone: 3312 


SOPRANO 
Instruction 
New York 


Susquehanna 


THE BOICE STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teact ird Street, 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 

ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 

All Mail to 11 Avenue, Norwalk, 
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EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
317 West 83rd Street New York, 
9685 


|DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
1132 West 74th : 
| Phone: Tr 


3 '. | ALICE 
Telephone Endicott | 


Street ew York City 
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WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
West 89th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 47 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


0569 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON 
East 37th Street 
Telephone: 





Assistant 
New York 


157 : 
ALBERT VON DOENHOFF Caledonia 0919 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 


Phone: Riverside 0366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
250 West 104 St., Apt 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





Address New York 


FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 
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CARL FIQUE 
BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New Yor 
Telephone Circle 5420 


FIQUE 
Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
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VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
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GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicett 5654 


§ MARGOLIS sit 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Te2chs",°f. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA — — 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. *hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 
42 W. on m.» N y & 
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JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathet N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. hone Havemeyer 2398-J 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
in New York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 


1928 vggheol at — address: Ruedesheimer Plats 
10, Berlin, 


' VAUGHN 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 51 &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y. Tel. Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 
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Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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570 W. 156th St. Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Pad West 80th od aaa York 
ne 0634 End 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Enero of singin Director Grand 7 pe 
an Dyck Studios, 39 Eighth Ave. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 

14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 
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MABELANNA CORBY 
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CONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 
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PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
535 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETUON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


Philadelphia 
INSTRUCTION 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 
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22d and Walnut Sts., 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Stelnway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—— === Pianist S==—_ 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Haensel & Jones, Stein Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 














MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 
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Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


2 


309 West 85 St., 
New York City 


Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally pany as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher 
Lawrence and many other Geaee singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cinsinnati, 


HOMER M (0) W k Paoven § 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 moti 


BERGE Y 


Cutenge Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bulliding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - pp ened 


Associated with Frank La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
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Soprano 


‘ BUTLER —. 
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om PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Onie a New York 
Tel. Academy 3828 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—N. Y. World. 
Concer! 


BIRDIGE BLYE sr: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Circle 6231 
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CONCERTS, 
Steinway Hall 


ORCHESTRAS 
Singing Method. 
New York City 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 5S7th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 
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LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
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of Si "1 


Residence Sendies 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 
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Ss. C. 

















TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicet! 


‘TOHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 








ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““ex< 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 





FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address — 15 West | th St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park ie. 


ws nts, DURNO 


BELLE F ISCH SILVERMAN 
VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1428 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, III. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th oy New York 

Susqueheans 1980 


Cecilia CRAME 
= MER 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 


777. 


Telephone Monument 077 


“LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND GOACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Agjysted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 
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Coa 
E 637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel 
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American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Counisa 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piane 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


APply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone-Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Office and Warerooms: 





Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
695 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 














ENTURY {gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 


su MUSIC) 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 





What 


positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 


Canada), 


all certified to be exactly as the masters 


wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


dealer. 


Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 


free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


f ¢ 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


and they know 














WIGTOR HARRIS 


hcp end OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


(Mem of the American A¢ 


EUNICE HOWARD 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York 


: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


Studio: 15 Gast 38th St., 
Lexington 10125 


PROF. ° PEDRO PONS_ 


‘ale I F 
Individual Instruction in Piano 
the pupil’s home 

Care of Musicat Covrigr, 113 West 57tb St., New York 
Phone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 647 


: BENDITZKY 


beet Swetiesd rt. and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg; Chicago 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


New York 


pahlggsit ee at 


Studio: 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 





THE BEAUFORT 
14¢ dea st 57th Street 


3053 Cir 


of Singing) 


lemy of Teachers 





3 ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
71 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
Tel. Main 1430-W 


N. Y. 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIAN 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. Y. Phone: 1002] River 


Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 





At present touring Europe 


ghee: HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHERTRA 

ge have stirred civic pride in many 
ymmmunities.”"—Times 

Stadia; 522 ? Steinway Hall 109 W. S7th St., New York 


GLEASON == 
STALLINGS 2% 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


65 West 70th Street, New York 


Trafalgar 


| 
| 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which i is still being built by its original 
maker 3 
{ Its continued use in ane inativutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -- MAKERS 


ke DUO ARI 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY » STECK + WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


3 Cincinnati es es 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center 
































Manutacturers of the 


of America for forty-nine year 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 


Composer-Pianist 
Voice Building 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK 


Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


RALPH ANGELL TANME® 


ACCOMPANIST 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 














TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
That-Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |}. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


BOMMEL « 


BARITONE. Vocat INSTRUCTION. 
Available for Recitals, and Concerts 
1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 9972 Circle 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 


a eich | 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 





ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ARI 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 











The 
our ad appears 


REASON In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. it is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a Ilfetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 39th Street New York City 





CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 
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Racially Hungarian, Tuneful, and Brilliantly Orches- 

trated——Mengelberg Gives It a Striking Inter 
Ravel's La Valse and Beetho- 
Other Highlights 


Mengelberg gave his hearers all sorts of treats and thrills 
at this Carnegie Hall evening concert, December 15, and the 


pretation 
ven’s Fifth 


packed house responded with unabated 
enthusiasm, which climaxed resoundingly 
after the last number, Beethoven's fifth 
symphony. It was a superbly vital and 
communicative reading, the lofty spirit of 
the work, its lovely melodic appeal, and 
Mengelberg’s striking interpretative gifts 
all. being fused in a perfect blending of 
art, intellect, and emotion. Nothing more 
kindling has been heard hereabouts for 
many a musical moon. 

Ravel’s La Valse, on the other hand, 
made its fascinating effect through the 
delicacy of the tone shadings, the humor, 
and the infectious rhythmic markings 
which Mengelberg put into the exquisite 
score. 

The program opened with Zoltan Ko- 
daly’s suite, Hary Janos, a “first perform- 
ance anywhere.” 

{usicaAL Courter readers are familiar 
with the name of Kodaly, which together 
with that of Bartok, stands for the con 
temporary peak of creative tonal produc- 
tion in Hungary. 

Kodaly, like Bartok, does not believe 
that the true racial music of Hungary is 
that of the gypsies, and the two com- 
posers have for years been collecting the 
ancient folk tunes of their land, to prove 
that point. In Hary Janos, Kodaly has 
made use of some of the material so 
gathered, and in truth, it is of novel and 
strikingly original kind. 

Hary Janos is the name of a Hunga- 
rian national legendary hero, credited 
with being a teller of prodigious tales ol 
adventure, which he relates in the gran- 
diloquent manner of Baron Munchausen. 
Kodaly wrote a comic opera called Hary 
Janos (premiered at the Budapest Opera, 
October 16, 1926) and from that work 
he extracted the parts which make up the 
six movement suite heard at the present 
concert. They are called The Tale Be- 
gins, Viennese Musical Clock, Song, The 
Battle and Napoleon’ s Defeat, Intermez- 
zo, Entrance of the Emperor and His 
Court. Hary has various romantic and 
martial passages, ending with Napoleon’s 
plea for mercy after being defeated in 
personal combat with the hero, and an 
imaginary triumphal pageant at the 
Court of Vienna. 

It is interesting to read Kodaly’s own 
explanation of the underlying symbolical 
significance of his musical Hary Janos. 
“He is,” says Kodaly, “a peasant and an 
ex-soldier, with great powers of imag- 
ination. Hary sits in the village inn day 
after day telling of his wonderful ex- 
ploits. In typical peasant fashion, these 
glorious products of his fancy are pre- 
sented in terms of extreme realism and 
naivete, yielding a curious mixture of 
comedy and pathos. Yet Hary is not 
viewed as merely an Hungarian Miin- 
chausen. The apparent swaggerer is at 
bottom the type of enthusiastic dreamer, 
a born fanatic and rhapsodist. His stories 
are not true—but that is unimportant! 
They are expressions of the beauty of 
his fantasy, which builds for himself and 
others an artistic and absorbing world of 
the imagination. We all dream of these 
impossible deeds of glory and grandeur, 
only we lack the naive courage of Hary, 
and dare not reveal them. A deeper sig- 
nificance is given to the story by regard- 
ing Hary as symbolic of the Hungarian 
nation, whose strivings and ambitions can 
he. fulfilled only in dreams. 

“According to a Hungarian supersition, 
if a statement is followed by a sneeze of 
one of the hearers, it is regarded as con- 
firmation of the truth of the assertion. 
The Hary Suite begins with a sneeze of 
this kind. One of Hary’s group of faith- 
ful listeners, who sneezes at the wildest 
assertions of the old tale-spinner, is equal 
to the occasion even when Hary declares 
that he once had occasion to subdue Na- 
poleon himself! With a suggestion of 
this sneeze ‘the tale begins.’ ” 

And that sneeze is wonderfully charac- 
terized and hilariously effective in the 
Kodaly orchestration. Thenceforward, 
the Hary Janos suite is full of such 
typical descriptive touches, painted in 


tone with the skill and sureness of a master. 
the composition, attractive tunes present themselves, i in many 
and irresistible rhythms, brilliantly colored, and instrument- 
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ally varied with amazing resourcefulness. Sentiment, pathos, 

humor, drama, and nobility are in the Kodaly measures, 

which pass in kaleidoscopic patterns of utmost radiancy. 

There are injections here and there of crassly modernistic 
(Continued on page 24) 


CONCERT BUREA US IN MERGER of 
TO DEVELOP NEW TERRITORY 


Seven of the leading concert managements of this country, 
which control the concert aetivities of over two hundred of 
the world’s leading musicians, signed an agreement on De- 


Panizza 


MILAN, ITALY. 
November 16 with 
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Photo by G. L. Manuel Freres, Paris 
MARY LEWIS IN THAIS, 
as she appeared recently with the Washington National Opera Company. Miss Lewis 
created an excellent impression, both vocally and histrionically, in a role that demands 
much of an artist. Those who witnessed her portrayal expressed their enthusiasm in no 
little degree and the Metropolitan Opera soprano’s popularity was shown by the fact that 
Thais was one of the two sold-out performances during the week. 


IU AUT A 


All through cember 19 to form a corporation under the name of the 
Community Concerts Corporation for the purpose of bringing 


(Continued on page -33) 


which never fails 


Season Opens With 


Boito’s Mefistofele 


Revival of Verdi's Otello Postponed Owing to Illness 


Toscanini Again Acclaimed 


Fidelio and Manon Also Arouse 


Great Enthusiasm 


—The brilliant La Scala season opened on 


Mefistofele instead of the much heralded 
revival of Verdi’s Otello, which had to 
be postponed owing to the illness of 
Maestro Ettore Panizza. There was keen 
disappointment, but nevertheless the house 
was well filled, though not to capacity, 

is customary for the season’s opening. A 
good many Americans were present; in 
fact, in the grand foyer during intermis- 
sions there were so many greetings in 
English that it seemed almost like an 
American “first night.” The elite of so- 
ciety were present. 

Toscanini was enthusiastically applaud 
ed on his entrance and graciously ac 
knowledged the ovation. Tanc “3m Pasero 
was cast in the main role. He is an art 
ist of great al bility, as was proved last 
season in Don Carlos and other important 
roles ; but his interpretation of Mefistofele 
was an original one, vastly different from 
what one 1s accustomed to hearing at La 
Scala, and failed to rouse the audience to 
enthusiasm. Pertile, as the Faust, had 
many exquisite moments both vocally and 
artistically; his interpretation was the 
usual one, which never fails to win ad- 
miration. Giuseppina Cobelli was not 
happily cast as Margherita, her voice be- 
ing too dramatic for this lyric role, as 
was especially noted in the entrance and 
prison scenes. Bruna Rasa, a very young 
singer, heard for the first time at La 
Scala, displayed a powerful voice of rare 
beauty in the role of Elena; much can be 
expected from Miss Rasa in the future. 
Another exceptional voice was that of 
Berenice Siberi (Berenice Seabury), also 
heard for the first time at La Scala, in 
the role of Pantales. Miss Siberi is an 
American mezzo-soprano, possessing a 
rich, warm voice, and a striking person- 
ality. She made a splendid impression 
and all look forward to hearing her in 
more important roles in the future. Last 
season Miss Siberi had the unique honor 
of being the first American to sing the 
role of Rubria in Boito’s Nerone at the 
San Carlo in Naples, where she met with 
instantaneous success. Toscanini carried 
the grand honors of the evening in his 
reading of a new Mefistofele. All the 
artists were also enthusiastically applaud- 
ed and received numerous curtain calls. 
The scenery and stage effects were thee 
same as in previous seasons. The chorus 
showed perfect training under the able 
guidance of Maestro Veneziani. 


FipELIo AND MANoNn Lescaut 


The second opera of the season, od 
sented on November 18, was Fidelio, 
which had such a phenomenal success last 
season. The principal artists were the 
same, with the exception of Rossi-Morelli 
in the role of Pizarro, Madame Ohms- 
Pasetti as Fidelio, Maria Ferreris as 
Marcellina, Francesco Merli as Flore- 
stano, Bettoni as Rocco, Nardi as Giac- 
chino and Baccaloni as the Ambassador. 
Rossi-Morelli interpreted his role admir- 
ably, maintaining the good impression he 
made last season in Wagnerian roles as 
an artist of rare quality and ability. 
Toscanini gave a beautiful interpretation 
of the score. He roused the audience to 
such enthusiasm in the third Leonora 
overture that he was forced to ac- 
knowledge the continued applause several 
times. 

The third performance was Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut. In his interpretation of 
Des Grieux, Pertile again showed him- 
self an artist of refinement and good 
taste. Rosetta Pampanini was heard for 
the first time as Manon; she interpreted 
the part so well that it was felt that when 
she becomes better acquainted with the 
role it will doubtless be numbered among 
her best. Her voice, though not power- 
ful, is one of beauty, sweetness and flexi- 
bility. Ernesto Badini proved himself an 
artist of rank in his splendid interpreta- 
tion of the role of Lescaut. Berenice 
Siberi aroused the admiration of the 
audience by the beauty of her voice and 
sympathetic expressiveness. The scenery, 
especially in the third act, was magni- 
ficent and won the admiration of all. 


Toscanini again wielded his magical baton in a manner 


to thrill his vast audience. He and the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ApeLINA Patti Love LETTERS 


Recently discovered missives, written many 


Porto - ico, Isle of Romance—tropical, alluring, sun- 
lit land pt the secret for years. Waving palms and 
moon-b athed beaches, soft caressing winds and orange 
blossom fragrance have entered into the forming of 
countless love ties since that long-ago year when they 
combined their irresistible forces in the shaping of a 
suitable setting for the romance of the most adored 
and féted singer the past century has produced. 

Ne thing so fires the imagination and interest as the 
discovery of a long-hidden packet of love letters. And 
when the setting is Porto 
Rico and the leading lady 
the Divine Patti, what is 
there left to be desired? 

Love letters written by 
the famous singer during 
the years 1859-1863 and 
buried long in the private 
safe of a Porto Rican 
sehora reveal a_ tropical 
romance of which the 
world has been in com- 
plete ignorance. It was 
quite by accident that I 
learned of their existence. 
Life in Porto Rico, during 
my two months’ stay there 
early in the year, had been 
replete with a succession 
of diversified experiences: 
a veritable kaleidoscope 
of movement and color. 
Carnival time came around 
and I found myself in 
the midst of a whirl never 
before encountered. I 
learned to dodge confetti 
and Cloretilo; I spent 
hours on the Plaza Prin- 
cipal in San Juan watch- 
ing the most ingenious 
gambling device in the 
world; I was escorted to 
masquerade balls night 
after night; I gazed in- 
credulously upon night 
skies so duskily blue and 
starbedecked, with a saf- 
fron moon dangling like a 
toy balloon between palm 
branches, that I began to 
doubt their actuality— 
and mine. 

In a word, the tropics 
“oot me.” I forgot the 
object of my visit to Porto 

was to secure for a New York newspaper a 
a subject too unromantic to mention in the 

ith with Adelina Patti. 
you are interested in music, you might like to 
some love letters mother has, which were written 
Adel Patti. You know she was here when she 
was a girl,” was the surprising verbal bolt-from-the- 
ue hurled by a young Porto Rican one night as the 
i t leaning against a balustrade between 


mpanist 


sted in music! Interested in _fiddlesticks! 
was interested in was love letters—Adelina 
tropics! Such a combination! 
ake me to them, young man!” I commanded. 
ithin fifteen minutes we were bending over a packet 
llowed letters, held together with a bit of 
bbon. 
them over carefully, 
delicate handwriting 
autiful singer who was 
in love but signally 
her career. I handled 
awedly and sat musing 
m for some time... . 
’ drawled Guillamo. 


ied wet 


“Why haven’t you told me 9 0s gy wena Aad 


about these before? Never, soo, nwt an 


rgive you. These 


years ago by the famous singer to the love himeelf in 


1855 at Porto Rico where at the age of 
twelve I was giving concerts. I was sitting on the 


of her girlhood days, showing that the balcony waiting for my turn to sing when this tall 
adulation of the world did not handsome young fellow first came under my notice. 


I don’t know why he should have found any attraction 


warp her pure, childlike in me for I was a plain little girl with sallow skin, two 
and unspoiled nature. black plaits hanging doWn my back and eyes that in an 


uncanny way seemed much too big for my face. He 
= was most kind to me and in those days when we had 
little of the world’s goods, his consideration made a 


By Louise Hull Jackson great impression on me. I had by this time lost my 
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mother and when Monsieur de Rios asked my father 


Musical Courier Company for my hand I had little idea of even the meaning of 


marriage. On account of my tender years his offer 


turned to Porto Rico without having seen Madame naturally met with refusal. For five years I lost sight 
Patti. He put the letters in his safe and left them in of him and then, when I was seventeen, he came to 
my care when he too passed away. I have spoken of Bath where I was giving a concert one evening, and 


them to few people 
and have not had 
them out for 
years.” 

The romance 
which started 
ideally in Porto 
Rico ended disas- 
trously in Paris 
seven ye 
so disastrously that 
Patti for years 
afterward forbade 
mention of the 
man’s name in her 
presence. Only once 
did she refer to 
him—and then dur- 
ing an interview in 
1897 at the time of 
the announcement 
of her third marri- 
age. Her third, yes. 
For the lady re- 
fused to have her 
life blighted by the 
unfortunate ending 
of her first affair. 
She set a matri- 
monial record 
which was outclass- 
ed only by her rec- 
ord for drawing 
the largest box of- 
fice receipts of any 
singer who had 
ever warbled “Come 
per me sereno” be- 
hind the footlights. 

Even Fraulein 
Lauw, her close 
companion for 
fourteen years, de- 
liberately withholds 
in her diary the 
name of the ardent 
lover who so com- 
pletely captured 
her young friend’s 
heart. 

On the single oc- 
casion when Patti 
referred to this 





renewed his suit in 
propria persona.” 

No reference 
whatever to their 
exchange of letters 
during the time she 
was in New York; 
no reference to the 
many gifts show- 
ered upon her, nor 
to the depth of her 
affection for the 
“handsome young 
fellow!” Indeed, 
her remarks, it is 
easy to see, were 
deliberately depre- 
catory, especially 
in the matter of 
her own personal 
appearance. Biog- 
raphers have unit- 
ed in stating that 
at the time of her 
first West Indies 
tour she possessed 
infinite grace and 
a naive charm 
which won all who 
met her. 

Her apathy con- 
ceals nothing. It 
but proves the ex- 
tent and depth of 
her hurt’ which, 
woman-like, she en- 
deavored to hide 
under an indiffer- 
ent exterior. 

All might have 
gone well and the 
two lived together 
happily forever 
after had it not 
been for the young 
man’s almost in- 
sane jealousy. It 
ruined Patti’s first 
romance and was 

» undoubtedly the 

reas 1 

{DELINA (ADELE JUANA MARIA) PATTI hair yp en 
with the Marquis 


initial love-affair, more than thirty-five years after its de Caux, dissolute nobleman, with whom she was far 


tragic end, she said: 


from happy and from whom she obtained a divorce in 


“My first admirer, Monsieur Jose de Rios, declared 1885, marrying soon afterward Ernesto Niccolini, the 
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Senor Rios told my stepfather Y * ees wai Chan 


if he found it possible, during 
his tour of the Continent, to he the ded! 
locate her. If he failed to do so, 


to keep them and to do with 
them as he wished. It seems 
that the affair had an unhappy 
ending in Paris and that Patti 
sent back to Rios all the letters 
e had written her, asking him 
d back hers. Rios died 

long after entrusting the 
tters to my stepfather, who re- 
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tenor singer in her company; 
and finally, at Niccolini’s death, 
ya 54 the Baron Cederstrom, a Swed- 
Cy orit eos scat, i Ma EE |» eee ish nobleman, said at one time 
to have been her masseur. 
aK * * 
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s Sees ~@ >, the young Porto Rican. They 
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‘ Hse 4 zz¢:2 a poem in some newspaper 
cee c.f which caught her fancy, clipped 
it out, and pasted it on her 
letter. (See Letter IL.): 
Dear Sir, 

I received your very kind 
letter and was very much de- 
lighted. You say in yours 
that i have forgotten you; but 
i am not so forgetful as you 
think; i am not sure that you 
should have such thoughts, 
but i was very sorry to see 
that you did not write to me. 
never mind write to me often 
and that will make it all up. 
And then you say that in St. 
John you told me you could 
not write to me often because 
there would not be meney op- 
portunities and i answered 
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(Reduced one-half in size) did not think that I’d never 
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receive only one one word 
from you, now write to me 
often as i do. I only wish 
you would come to N. Y. 
soon, for i have so meney 
things to tell you. I expect 
you next somer so dont fail. 
I have bin in the contry fore 
two months, and bin slegh 
riding and that is the only 
amusement for me. I study 
music now fore hours a day 
and so forth. 

These little words i send 
you are true. Goodby, come 
soon, from your very true 

friend Adelina. 

the 6 1859. 


The verses attached to the 
page opposite her signature 
and to which she refers when 
she says, “These little words I 
send you are true,” read as 
follows: 

My heart is with thee night and day, 
In sunshine and in shower, 

And languidly I’d fondly say, 

How much I own his power.” 


‘Oh could I hear thee once declare, 
That fond affection lives for me, 
Oh, could I once delighted share, 
The sweet return of love from thee 


Her failure in most cases in 
the first letter to capitalize the 
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During this first year in 
England, Patti was beginning 
to be féted, to be bowed to and 
admired as the wonder-product 
of the age. Mr. Klein writes 
thus of her opening night in 
London: 

“Bouquets were hurled on to 
the stage from every direction. 
Excitement grew and grew as 
habitués perceived more clear- 
ly the calibre of the new star, 
until finally the opera ended 
amid a perfect hurricane of 
applause and recalls. There- 
after, ‘Patti night’ was to 
be synonymous with excited 
crowds, magnificent displays 
of dress and diamonds, seats 
at a premium, enthusiasm in- 
evitable and without, stint. 

“Distinguished writers and 
journalists in other than musi- 
cal spheres penned their vari- 
ous eulogies upon the achieve- 
ments of this young girl. Not 
the least noteworthy was one 
by Charles Dickens that ap- 
peared in the pages of ‘All the 
Year Around.’ The gifted 
author was but one of thou- 
sands who figuratively but un- 
hesitatingly flung themselves 
at the feet of the delightful 
little songstress.” 

It was while all this was 


first person singular, her awk- 
ward spelling and the generally 
poor construction afford an in- 
teresting point of comparison 
with the letters that followed. 

It is well known even to the 
present generation, perhaps, 
that Patti, although born in 
Madrid of Italian parentage, was brought to the United 
States while yet a babe in arms and spent the next six 
years of her life in New York where she went to school 
and studied, among other things, the English language 

—though not too well, it would appear. Both her father 
and her mother were opera singers and she was taken 
every night to the theatre, where she sat enthralled 
throughout the entire performance, gazing at the stage 
with her sparkling black eyes, ‘‘taking in every feature 
of the scene, listening with wide-open ears to the singers, 
drinking in, for the first time, the Italian melodies that 
were to come to her as naturally as speech! What an 
education for a baby! How little did the father and 
mother dream what they were doing—what germs of 
precious talent and vocal genius they were nurturing 
when they took that little girl to the theater, instead of 
leaving her at home in bed!” (Hermann Klein, in 
“The Reign of Patti.’’) 

In the next letter (see Letter II), written three years 
later, a marked improvement is noted in her spelling. 
She was nineteen at the time: 


fe- 


Ona 


Scarboro’ 
September 18th 1862 
Dear Joseph, 

We have just had your letter, and we are much 
surprised to hear that you have written before for 
we have not received it. Whatever you said in the 
missing letter, Papa says you are to repeat in the 
next, for that he is perfectly satisfied that you 
could have said nothing that would in any way 
offend him I wrote to you yesterday and directed 
it to the Hotel de la Paix, if you can, you had 
better fetch it from there. 

We have only thirteen more places to go to after 
which I am happy to say, I shall soon be in France. 

When you write, direct to Covent Garden and put 
“Immediate” on it they will then send it I shall 
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write to you as often as I can and you must not 
think all sorts of unhappy things, for I never know 
where we go next and we only stay a day or two 
in each place. 

Hoping you are quite well and that you are not 
tired of Paris. 

I remain 
Yours affectionately 
Adelina Patti 

P.S. Papa, my friend and Mr. Strakosch desire 

their kind regards. 
Another letter, written from England, follows: 
Liverpool 
September 24 1862 
Dearest Joseph, 

I expected a letter from you during my stay 
here, but not having one, I hope to hear from you 
in Manchester. 

You have only written me one letter and this is 
my third to you. I have been very ill indeed, and 
have been keeping my bed this last week, in conse- 
quence of which were obliged to leave out some of 
the concerts, I caught a violent cold in my chest, 
which prevented me from singing and as Papa is 
so very careful of me, he certainly would not allow 
me to sing untill I was quite well. I hope that you 
do not find my letters too difficult to read and that 
that was not the reason you did not write to me. 
a am writing this in bed, you must excuse the 
style. 

With many wishes for your health and happiness 

I remain 
Yours affectionately 
Address Queens Hotel Adelina Patti 
Manchester 
We go there next. 
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happening—enough to turn the 
head of any nineteen-year-coid 
girl—that Monsieur Rios again 
appeared on the scene. How 
long he stayed in England and 
how many times they met in 
addition to the time he “re- 
newed his suit in propria persona,” at Bath, is not 
known. But that he preceded her to France, presum- 
ably to await her there is disclosed in the following 
brief note, dated simply “Tuesday evening, 11th” 
(undoubtedly November 11, 1862, as it is a matter of 
history that she arrived in Paris for the first time in 
November of that year, and stayed until February of 
the following). The note, moreover, proves conclusively 
that she was very much in love with him since she wrote 
on the first evening of her arrival, even though she 
must have been besieged with numberless requests for 
her company by admirers, to say nothing of impatient 
journalists. 

Dear Joseph, 

We have arrived in Paris this evening and we 
are ready to receive you either tonight or tomorrow 
morning whichever suits you best. 

I am yours affectionately 
Adelina. 

Tuesday 11th. 

Following almost immediately upon the heels of this 
note was another, written on the reverse side of her 
personal card which bore, on its face under her name, 
the address ‘““Rue Nueve des Capucines 5, Pres de Place 
Vendome.” 

“As I have forgotten to send you the address in 
the note, I though it best to write it on this card 
at once.” 

Monsieur Rios gave her a ring one evening when he 
saw her for a few moments directly after the opera 
performance. (She was appearing in La Sonnambula 
at the time.) She speaks of it here: (See Letter III.) 

Dear Joseph, 

I am very sorry not to be able to receive you 
this evening as my friend Alice has been taken very 
suddenly ill, and is my duty to remain with her all 
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evening I have also a little rehearsal of the Bar- 

biere and renders it impossible for me to see you. 

I am so sorry but hope you will not feel offended 

and rest assured that as soon as I can receive you 

again it will be such a great pleasure for me. 

have spoken to Papa lately and must still hear 

from him the answer, and when you come I shall 

tell you all about it. I was happy to see you last 

night at the Opera, I thank you very much for the 

ring, I shall always wear it as a dear keepsake 

from you and hoping you are well 

I remain 
Yours affectionately 
Adelina 
Write me an answer. 

The Paris correspondent of a leading London paper 
wrote the following a fortnight after Patti’s arrival in 
the French capital: 


“About Mlle. Patti’s position in Paris there can 
be no question. She is adopted with one voice, and 
is the chief topic of conversation in every circle.” 
The Emperor and Empress became particularly in- 

terested in the youthful diva and honored her by at- 
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six performances at the Theatre des Italiens. 
intermission of one, they invited her to come 
the Imperial box and there they presented her with 
ugnificent bracelet of diamonds and emeralds. So 
ywreat was the crush at that performance that it was 
difficult for the police to maintain order. 

Among the many distinguished musicians who pro- 
themselves at this period completely captivated 
new singer were Berlioz, Auber an Haine. 
During the four months Patti was in Paris she was 

seeing Rios daily but writing to him. The 
etter is priceles as a human document. In 
emotions—Jealousy, sarcasm, self 


lected four 
indepen lence of spirit: (See Letter IV.) 


naing 
uring the 


fessed 


by the 


Dear Joseph, 

I sent three times 
were at home and each time you were out I sent 
for the answer to the card as I got up 
you & you had no sooner finished 
the letter than you went out which shows how little 
my illness I suppose you did not 
it in the first place Perhaps you want a 
from my doctor Another thing, I hear 
1d your time very well and come home 
hope you amuse yourself nicely. Is 
call sta ying at home to think of me? 

advice People in delicate 

alth should not stay out at the “cafe” quite so 
If that is the way you amuse yourself dont 

to me about dying if you have to wait for 

wo years I dont believe it. I am in bed to- 

> & my cold is very bad. I am afraid I shall 

be able to sing on Saturday This time I shall 

not trouble myself to get up because you don’t come. 
You go out so quickly who would think that you 
would go out as soon as past 7 o’clock I dont ex- 
you to stay for me but when I am ill I think 
the least you could do would be to shew a little 
sorrow and not to care as little 


about it as you do. 
Goodbye write to me if you are not obliged to go 
out directly 


last evening to know if you 
afterwards 
expressly to see 
yo cared about 
pelleve 
certificate 
that you sper 
very late I 
that what you 


me give you a little 


pect 


I remain 

Yours affectionately 

Adelina Patti 
Her sense of humor comes to light for a fleeting 
moment in the next letter. It might be explained that 
Porto Ricans as a general rule have very little concep- 
tion of the passing of time. Appointments made for 
nine o’clock are very likely to be kept at ten—and that 
does not refer solely to the ladies. That Patti learned 
this during her stay in Porto Rico is evidenced by one 

line in this letter: 

18 Noviembre ’62 

Dear Joseph, 
I should have 
only that Dr. St 


come this evening 
had a consultation 


asked you to 
rakosch has 
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about some important business with some gentle- 
men and having to remain in my bedroom of course 
I could not receive you there but tomorrow even- 
ing come precisely at half past 7 o’clock and do not 
come an hour and a half after that time. I was so 
glad you went to the theatre last night I have 
had so many visitors today who brought me such 
beautiful bouquets I have read the letter you 
sent me & I am indeed surprised to find so much 
difference in the writing of former times & now 
Goodbye God bless you 
I remain 
Yours affectionately, 
Adelina. 
The rhetoric in the next letter is a trifle involved. 
Her command of English even at this time was some- 
what limited, as can be seen: 
Dear Joseph, 

I am sorry to tell you that unfortunately this 
evening I am engaged to go to the Theatre de Gym- 
nase to see Les Ganaghes & have had a rehearsal 
this morning and made the French people wonder- 
fully enthusiastic. 


I shall remain at home tomorrow evening, and 
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ADELINA PATTI’S 


(Two-thirds 


will be so happy to see you, come at eight o’clock 
sure Yours affectionately 
Adelina. 


Write me a few lines please, if not too much 
trouble I wish so much to hear from you Let me 
know how you are and what you did with yourself 
last night Excuse my curiosity 
Friday afternoon. 

More suspicions -more jealousy—and a woman’s 
natural curiosity! Had some friend whispered into 


December 22, 1927 
Adelina’s receptive ear a bit of gossip involving the 
young man’s movements the night before? 

Constant reiterations that she has “caught cold” or 
is “hoarse” lead one to believe that she had not the 
wonderful constitution generally attributed to her. In 
each of these next letters she refers to indisposition 
occasioned by a cold: 

Dear Joseph, 

I wanted to write to you last night but un- 
fortunately I was detained until it was time to go 
to the Opera. This morning I am very ill in bed 
and dont think I can get up today & even if I did 
I am so hoarse with my cold that I should not be 
able to talk with you. Did you go last night to 
see me_ I looked all over to find you but could not 
I hope if you went you were pleased 

Write me a long letter to console me now that I 
am ill. Hoping you are well 
with best wishes I remain 

Yours affectionately, 
Adelina Patti 
Wednesday November 26th 
(Written on a card) 

Dearest Joseph, 

I am not able to see you this evening I am ill 
and not able to sit up God bless you dearest Joseph 

I shall send for you when I am better 
In the following letter she tells him that she loves 

him: 

Dearest Joseph, 

Do not be alarmed I hope I shall be better by 
tomorrow I must mind the Doctor, or die. I shall 
be ill for a very long time My chest gives me 
much pain and I cannot get up, dear Joseph, if 
you only knew how much I should like to see you. 
do not feel sad, with the help of God I shall be 
much better soon. I cannot write more for I am 
to weak. I shall see you soon, God bless you and 
fear nothing, when I am well I shall send for you 
to come and see me. Excuse this writing only I 
am not able to hold my head up. I love you Joseph 

from your faithful Adelina. 


She seems a great deal more cheerful in the next 
etter which is the final one of the collection: 
Dear Joseph, 

I suppose you will be please to receive a few 
lines from me this morning, to tell you that I am 
a little better, and that my night has been a very 
good rest, without coughing and very little pain 
in the chest. I thought of you much and expressed 
a desire to see you, but, Papa thinks it would be 
much better to wait and see if I can venture out 
of bed or not. I was so sad to think that you 
thought I did not wish to see you, how could you 
think so? it was really cruel of you but be it so, 
I shall not think of it anymore. 

I am obliged to study my Opera in bed and 
therefore I cannot write a very long letter. I hope 
you will write to me a few lines for they make me 
really happy 

I remain ever your poor sick little friend 

Adelina Patti 


Friday 28th 
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LETTER (NO. IV) 


actual size) 


And now the story as told by Fraulein Lauw, Patti’s 
inseparable companion for fourteen years, beginning 
in the year 1860, discloses details concerning the court- 
ship of the mysterious, unnamed lover (without doubt 
none other than Rios) whose jealousy proved his 
eventual loss: 

“Adelina’s awakening to the existence of | other things 
than music to make life worth living,” writes the 
Fraulein, “came about in London through a meeting 
with a young man whom she met at dinner at the house 
of a friend.” (Apparently Adelina did not take the 
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Fraulein into her confidence to the extent of telling 
her of previous meetings.) 

“How great was my astonishment when Adelina, 
upon returning home, met me with an agitation which 
I had never before remarked in her. She told me even 
to the slighest details of the meeting, with an ardor 
and enthusiasm which made me immediately divine that 
she was desperately in love. 

“The affair quickly led to an engagement between the 
two young people, the happiness of which was tem- 
pered by the condition imposed by Signor Patti that 
there must be no thought of marriage for some years 
until the young woman had sung herself into a fortune 
large enough to support them both in comfort, the 
means of the young man being very trifling.” (Papa 
Patti differed greatly from the papas of today!) 

“But what the young lover lacked in money he made 
up for in jealousy. He attended the theater whenever 

atti sang, expressly that he might glare at the ad- 
mirers who led in the applause or threw flowers at her. 
He was wild with suspicion when she embraced a 
fellow-singer on the stage and when in Romeo and 
Juliet she had to kiss Mario, who played Romeo, the 
poor lover in the parquet went insane. The ardor of 
Mario’s stage love-making led to a quarrel with Papa 
Patti which ended in the young man’s putting on his 
hat and leaving the house never to return. 

atti was beside herself and wept bitterly as she 
learned of the abrupt conclusion of her love’s idyl: Her 
womanly pride was deeply wounded at the thought 
that the man whom she had distinguished by her favor 
could renounce her on such small provocation. She 
began to doubt his sincerity and his name never again 
passed her lips.” 

It was at this critical time that the Marquis de Caux 
began his suit for the singer’s hand, and in her pique 
at the events narrated by Fraulein Lauw, she listened 
to him. Shortly afterward she married him—as many 
said, for his title. But it is quite as possible that she 
did so in a moment of bitterness following the dis- 
appointing sequel to her first and most romantic 
affair. 

The Marquise de Caux endured her husband’s selfish- 
ness and cruelty as long as she could, and finally, in 
1866, succeeded in obtaining a divorce—not, however, 
before eloping with Nicolini, first tenor in her company, 
whom she began by hating and ended by learning to 
love. There was a story current during those years 
that Queen Victoria refused to invite her to court be- 
cause of the scandal aroused by her elopement. Many 
disclaim this rumor and stoutly deny that it was a fact, 
quoting in proof a letter which the Queen wrote to 
Patti just — the time, in which her Highness said: 

“If King Lear said that a sweet voice was the most 
precious gift any woman can possess, you, my dear 
must be the richest woman in the world.” 

With Nicolini the noted singer lived in luxury for 
twelve years at her estate in Wales, Craig y Nos. It 
was understood that she was comparatively happy with 
him, although it is certain that she never forgot her 
first love. At Nicolini’s death she married the Baron 
Cederstrom, a Swede, a man many years her junior and 
a masseur. English society frowned at the match for 
a time but finally became resigned to it. Anyway, 
Patti cared little what English society thought. She 
retired to her castle and spent the rest of her days in 
strictest retirement, receiving only a chosen few of her 
friends. She died at Craig y Nos on September 27, 
1919. 

When she married the Baron she was fifty-six years 
old. Her youthful appearance, even at that age, stirred 
the wonder of her countless admirers, it being re- 
marked over and over again in newspapers and maga- 
zines that she looked scarcely half her age. 

It is estimated that Patti made a fortune amounting 
to $3,500,000 during her career. Once she received as 
much as $4,000 for singing the one song, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” On one occasion, when a manager who was 
negotiating with her exclaimed that even the President 
of the United States did not receive nearly as much 
for his services as she demanded for hers, she an- 
swered: 

“Very well—get the President ef the United States 
to sing for you!” 

A Chicago man is the only American who publicly 
claimed the distinction of having kissed her. In the 
Chicago Chronicle of December 18, 1898, there appeared 
the following letter, signed “W. M. W.”: 

“It could not be said that I was a boy when the 
unusual event occurred. I had long before donned 
trousers, graduated from my class in school and for 
over a ge had clerked in the office of an insurance 
company. Could I not, therefore, consider myself a 
man? 

“This delightfully memorable incident occurred dur- 
ing Madame Patti’s last grand triumphal operatic tour 
through the United States. At that time I was residing 
in San Francisco and was a member of the Italian 
Musical Institute. When word reached us that the 
famous songstress would sing in the city, the professor 
arranged to serenade her in the marble court of the 
Palace Hotel. I was among those asked to meet the 
famous woman. 

“The reception was held during a week-day after- 
noon and the pupils were presented by a well-known 
soprano singer. I had previously had prepared at a 
neighboring florist’s two bouquets of flowers, each con- 
taining the colors which compose the Italian flag. One 
was given to the young lady whom I escorted, and when 
presented we intended offering them. 

“At last our names were announced and then each 
was greeted with a gracious handshake. Our little pre- 
arranged program was carried out and the nosegays 
were accepted and held in Patti’s arms during the 
afternoon. 

“The young lady was promptly rewarded with a 
dainty kiss and these words: 

“They are perfectly beautiful, my dear. 
know that you look like a sweet little angel; 
need only wings!’ 

“Turning toward me the renowned singer said: 

““T have never kissed young men—’ and I noticed a 
merry twinkle in her soft grey eyes and a jolly little 
smile steal over her bright bean both of you were 


Do you 
really you 
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so thoughtful that I cannot reward one without the 
other. You will not mind, therefore, if I allow you to 
kiss me, will you?’ 

“ ‘Certainly not, Madame,’ I quickly replied, blushing 
somewhat, as I know many of the older gentlemen in 
the room would see us. 

“When our lips had parted a thought hurriedly 
passed through my brain, and I resolved to ask her 
with all seriousness whether I was the only young man 
whom she had kissed since she had been visiting our 
country. 

“*You are,’ was her reply. 

“Later, as we were moving toward the door to bid 
her farewell, Madame Patti said to me, ‘I know I have 
kissed you once, but—vwell, I’ll allow you another.’ 

“T lost no time in forming my lips for another kiss 
which was all too soon accomplished and then I said, 
‘Au revoir, Madame.’ 

“To describe Patti’s kisses would be almost an im- 
possibility. They are certainly bewitchingly fascinat- 
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ing and they seem to remain upon one’s lips longer 
than ordinary kisses.” 

Patti tells an amusing story of the man whom she 
called “her most fiery admirer.” 

“Once in Italy a card was brought to me from a 
man whose name I did not know but who was so very 
anxious to see me that I allowed him to be shown into 
my room. 


“When the unknown came in he proved to be a little 
old man who was quite red and speechless from nerv- 
ousness. Suddenly I noticed smoke coming out of his 
coat. Without saying a word I seized a glass of water 
and threw it over him. It turned out that the old man 
had put his lighted cigar into his pocket when he en- 
tered the room and so had set fire to his coat. 

“ ‘Sir,’ I said to him, ‘I have had many admirers who 
professed themselves burning with admiration for me 
but I have never before met one who went so far as 
to set himself on fire to prove it.’” 
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Following is the fifth chapter of a recently completed book 
by William A.C. Zerffi and which the Musica. Courter is 
presenting to its readers in installments. The Preface and 
first two chapters—A Review of the Situation and How Shall 
the Truth Be Reached—were published in the issue of 
November 10, and the third and fourth chapters—Whence 
Originated the Vocal Chaos and Nature Has No Vocal 
Method—were published in the December 1 issue. The re- 
maining chapters will be published later —The Editor. 


CHAPTER V 
VoIcE 


many reasons why the vocal organ occupies 2 
place apart from all other musical instruments, in fact it 
cannot be rightfully called a musical instrument. Being 
a part of the body itself it should more logically come under 
the jurisdiction of the anatomist and physiologist rather 
than under that of the musician. Unfortunately for the 
singer, however, it has up to the present time received scant 
consideration from the members of these professions as 
regards its possibilities of development for musical purposes. 
As a result, physiologists seem to find themselves at a loss 
when pressed for exact information regarding the action 
of this remarkable mechanism. To the vocal teacher it 
seems to be a literal “bete noir” and he prefers to concern 
himself with matters more directly musical, fondly hoping 
and probably believing that if left alone it will function 
correctly. Only when some persistent physical disability 
manifests itself is the physiologist consulted and then the 
lack of cooperation between vocal teacher and physiologist 
renders the latter’s task of diagnosing the trouble a difficult 
one. Only rarely does it seem possible for him to be able 
to determine whether the disability is functional or has a 
pathological origin. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ITSELF 


There are 





orld of 
A. C. Zerffi 


Voice is the result of the action of the vocal organ. De- 
spite the legion of opinions regarding the production of the 
voice it is impossible to actually prove that this is not the 
case. The vocal cords remain supreme as originators of the 
voice, a fact which only ignorant of the action of the 
vocal mechanism can deny. Does it not seem logical to 
sume that the vocal teacher’s most important task is to make 
himself thoroughly familiar with every detail of the action 
of this organ, leaving no stone unturned until this has been 
accomplished? Once this action is understood the whole 
mystic and imaginary structure of wordy nothings which 
may be said to represent current vocal methods must col- 
lapse. The writer has for years striven to retain the belief 
that vocal teachers are sincerely trying to help in the attain- 
ment of a solution to the vocal problem. Often this belief is 
sorely strained when a particularly flagrant case of vocal 
malpractise is encountered; whether this be intentional or 
not does not concern the sufferer. Novertheless, the appall- 
ing waste of vocal material and talent cannot but be re- 
gretted by all 


those 


is- 


Vocal tone is ae when the vocal cords are approx- 
imated, tensed to the degree required by the pitch of the 
tone to be sung and set into vibration by the passage of the 
breath between them. This statement is unassailable since 
it describes exactly what takes place upon phonation. It 
must therefore be regarded as the basis for all considera- 
tions regarding the The problem therefore resolves 
itself into seeking the best methods of establishing condi- 
tions which will permit this action to take place without 
hindrance. Following this, the action must be repeated until 
a definite habit has been formed and the muscles strength- 
ened so that all reasonable changes of pitch and volume can 
be produced. 


vi vice 


(To be 


continued ) 





Metropolitan to Revive Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete 


Operas and Casts for Ninth Week of the Season 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has announced that the first performance of the 
revival of Le Prophete by “Giacomo Meyerbeer, will take 
place on Saturday afternoon, December 31, with the follow- 
ing cast: Jean, Martinelli; Fides, Matzenauer; Bertha, Cor- 
ona; Jonas, Tedesco; Mz athisen, Schutzendorf; Zacharia, 
Pinza; Count Oberthal, Rothier; An Anabaptist, Ananian ; 
An Officer; Altglass; A Capt ain, Cehanovsky; A Citizen, 
Reschilian; A Peasant, Paltrinieri. The dances will be 
given by Rosina Galli, Guiseppe Bonfiglio and Corps dé 
Sallet. 

The opera has been musically prepared and will be con 
ducted by Bodanzky; the chorus has been rehearsed by 
Setti; with the stage direction by Thewman. The dances 
have been arranged by Rosina Galli, August Berger and 
Ottokar Bartik, and the scenery designed and painted by 
Joseph Urban. 


NiIntH WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 

In addition to the announced revival of Le Prophets at 
the Saturday matinee, features of Christmas week (ninth 
week of the season) at the Metropolitan Opera will include 
the first appearance here of Mme. Rethberg as Santuzza, on 
Monday afternoon when Chamlee rejoins as Turiddu in 
Cavalleria Rusticana; the reappearance after her illness of 
Nanette Guilford as Liu in Turandot, Wednesday evening ; 
second appearance of Louise Homer as Laura in La Gioconda, 
on Thursday evening, and a special matinee of Tosca on 


Friday afternoon with Mmes. Jeritza and Messrs. Lauri- 
Volpi and Scotti. The repertory in detail is as follows: 

Haensel und Gretel and Cavalleria Rusticana as a holiday 
matinee next Monday, the former with Bourskaya, ~—— 
Manski, Wakefield, Alcock, Ryan, Ludikar, Bodanzky con- 
ducting; the latter with Rethberg, Flexer, Zgener, Coauien 
Danise, Bellezza conducting; Der Rosenkavalier on Monday 
evening with Easton, Stuckgold, Fleischer, Manski, Howard, 
Parisette, Falco, Wells, Bonetti, Mayr, Tedesco, Schutzen- 
dorf, Bada Altglass Meader Wolfe, Gustafson, Burgstaller, 
Bodanzky conducting ; Turandot on Wednesday evening with 
Jeritza, Guilford, Flexer, Parisette, Lauri-Volpi, Basiola, 
Ludikar, Bada, Tedesco, Altglass, Cehanovsky, Serafin con- 
ducting ; Gioconda on Thursday evening with Rosa Ponselle, 
Homer, Wakefield, Gigli, Ruffo, Pinza, Paltrinieri, Res- 
chilian, D’Angelo Gabor Serafin conducting; Tosca as a 
special matinee on Friday with Jeritza, Flexer, Lauri- Volpi, 
Scotti, Malatesta, D’Angelo, Bada, Reschilian, Picco, Bel- 
lezza conducting ; Lohengrin on Friday evening with Stuck- 
gold, Telva, Laubenthal, Whitehill, Mayr, Tibbett, Bodansky 
conducting; Le Prophete will be revived on Saturday after- 
noon with Matzenauer, Corona, Egener, Ryan, Parisette 
Falco, Bonetti, Flexer Martinelli, Pinza, Rothier, Tedesco, 
Paltrinieri, Altglass Schutzendorf, Cehanovsky, Reschilian 
and Ananian. Galli and Bonfiglio will dance, and Bodanzky 
will conduct. Marta will be the “popular” Saturday night 
opera with Alda, Howard, Gigli, DeLuca, Malatesta, 
D'Angelo and Reschilian. Serafin will conduct. 





Paris Season’s First New Opera a Failure 


A Brilliant Story With Poor Musical Setting 


Paris.—The first new work given this season at the 
Opéra Comique does not promise well for novelties. It was 
Le Bon Roi Dagobert, founded on the well-known play of 
André Rivoire, which has had a tremendous success ‘at the 
Comédie Frangaise. The music is by Marcel Samuel-Ros- 
seau, one of the young school of musicians, winner of the 
Prix de Rome for composition in 1905, and the composer 
of several operas. 

The story is gay and brilliant, so much so that the composer 
was apparently loath to interfere with it by writing any 
music of consequence. The result is a weak and absolutely 
ineffectual score, so insignificant that one often wished the 
faint sounds of the orchestra would stop altogether to let 
the text be better heard. When the orchestra was allowed 
to play a forte, the instruments were all in unison, while the 
crash of cymbals indicated forceful music. The cast, made 
up of such singers as Charles Friant in the title role, Emma 


Bruno Walter Prepares for Mozart Festival 


Luart, Madame Féraldy and Roger Bourdin had to do more 
acting than singing. ; 

Preparations for the projected Mozart Festival, which 
will take place in Paris next May at the Théater de I’Odéon, 
were begun with the arrival of Bruno Walter, director of 
the Berlin Municipal Opera, who will be in charge of the 
festival. The program is to include five Mozart operas—Don 
Giovanni, The Elopement from the Seraglio, The Marriage 
of Figaro, Cosi Fan Tutte and The Magic Flute. M. 
Firmin Gémier, director of the Odéon, will stage three of 
the performances and Max Reinhardt the other two. .A 
banquet was given in Bruno Walter’s honor by the Société 
Universelle du Théater, at which M. Painlévé and numerous 
government and state officials were present. 

The Mozart cycle will open on May 17 with French, 
German and Italian artists participating. It will be repeated 
in London, Berlin and Geneva. N. de B, 
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Zemlinsky Makes His Operatic Debut in Berlin 


Gives Excellent First Berlin Performance of Smetana’s 


Krenek’s Chamber Music Ugly 


The Kiss 


Gieseking and Erdmann in Joint Recital 


Publishers Advertise by Giving Concerts 
Tenor Sings 


in Opera on His Seventy-fifth Birthday 


Ber_tin.—Great embarrassment is being caused in operatic 
circles hereby the homeless condition (artistically speaking) 
of what, up to recently, was Berlin's leading opera com- 
pany. Now that Klemperer has taken full possession of the 
Kroll Theater and moved in his army of singers, orchestra 
members and stage technicians, the problem is what to do 
with the other ensemble during the next six months. For, 
owing to unforeseen difficulties, it will take at least that 
much longer to complete the renovation of the Staatsoper 
( — den Linden). A lame compromise will probably have 
to be effected, whereby both companie; will use the same 
theater, which means, of course, a rather planless, uneco- 
nomic, and artistically unsatisfactory manner of working. 

In the meantime, while these questions are agitating the 
powers that be, Alexander Zemlinsky, formerly conductor 
of the German Opera House in Prague, has made his first 
appearance in Berlin. He chose Smetana’s opera, The Kiss, 
fer his debut, a work which had never before been given 
here, though it was written a half a century ago. The plot 
is naive and dramatically ineffective to a fantastic degree, 
and it takes musical genius like Smetana’s to make this in- 
sipid and tedious story passably attractive. 

Though not quite equal in freshness and vividness to the 
Bartered Bride, the music of The Kiss is nevertheless de- 
lightful in its wealth of genuine Bohemian folk-melody, en- 
nobled by masterly harmonic and orchestral treatment. 
Much excitement cannot be caused by this unpretentious 
popular opera, but the reposeful, esthetic enjoyment it in- 
duces is a very rare quality these days, and unquestionably 
valuable 

UnoptrusIvE CoNDUCTING 


The performance was good, though not in any way extra 
ordinary. Fidesser’s fine tenor voice, however, still lingers 
the memory of the listener. Zemlinsky did his work ex- 
cellently but very unobtrusively, never accentuating his pres 
ence unduly, always turning attention from himself to the 
music, a most unusual proceeding in these times when con 
ductors vie with the prima donna as virtuosos and soloists 
Oskar Friep’s Success 
Oskar Fried, who some twenty years ago was at the pinnacle 

f his fame in Berlin, had by degrees become almost totally 
iorg otten in the city where he was born and where he has 
been resident all his life. It needed his triumphs in Russia, 

1 Paris and, a few weeks ago, in Milan, to remind the Berlin 
sille that Fried is really a very remarkable individuality 
and a genuine artist in his own peculiar style of conducting. 

He gave a concert recently, repeating the program with 

ich he won a sensational success last spring at the Paris 
Opera House. This program may be open to criticism from 
an esthetic point of view for its coupling of Stravinsky’s Le 
Sacre du Printemps with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. But 
there cannot be any doubt about the masterly, powerful and 
fascinating style of Fried’s conducting, nor about the en- 
thusiasm and glowing life which pervades his artistic activity 
He had most efficient helpers in the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the Kitt] chorus, and a good solo quartet composed of Emmy 
Land, Jenny Sonnenberg, Eugen Transky and Wilhelm 
suttmann. 

Furtwangler’s fourth Philharmonic concert had a brilliant 
wind-up in Stravinsky’s Petrouchka suite, played with an al- 
most unsurpassable virtuosity. Huberman was soloist, per 
forming the Mendelssohn concerto with the absolute perfec 
tion of a great master. Schumann’s C major symphony, 
almost a stranger nowadays on symphonic programs, proved 
1 delightful piece of music in Furtwangler’s poetic and capti 
vating rendering. 

New Concerts oF Mopern Mus 

Music publishing firms, like almost everything pertaining 

) public life in Germany, have been divided into two hostile 
parties for the last quarter of a century. These are the so 
called “Afma” and “Gema”; the first defending the rights of 

composers, the second—the more potent group—further- 
ing the interests of the big ee houses by means of 
capital and business ability. The Gema, this season, is ex 
perimenting on a new scheme of effective advertisement by 
giving a number of public concerts with new works by such 
composers as are lucky enough to be considered worthy of 
the distinction 

The first concert was reserved for three favorites of the 

young generation, namely Paul Hindemith, Ernst Krenek 
and Philipp Jarnach Of Hindemith’s works his fourth 
quartet (op. 32) was performed. It is an excellent specimen 
of his contrapuntal mastery and his admirable skill in writ 
ing 3ut as regards inspiration or striking musical ideas it 
is poor enough, and is decidedly surpassed by many a former 
composition of this rather too fertile and careless composer. 
Still less praise can be bestowed on Krenek’s third string 
uartet and two piano suites (op. 25) which are dry and 

though complicated and difficult, the latter especially 
1aving presented no little difficulty to the efficient pianist, 
Else Kraus. 

The most enjoyable number was the Jarnach group, con 
sisting of a piano sonatina, op. 19, splendidly played by the 
composer, and three new rhapsodies for violin and piano 
performed by the violinist, Stefan Frenkel, that admirable 
specialist in modern music. Both compositions represent 
larnach’s most advanced phase. They show the same cul 
ture which characterises his art in general, and the same dis 
tinction of style. In their too apparent effort, however, to 
reveal ultra modern tendencies they are, in my opinion, not 
quite equal in power of expression, in breadth and weight of 

to such noble works as Jarnach’s string-quintet and 
uartet, written several years ago. 
More NoveELtTIEs 

New compositions were also heard in an orchestral concert 
conducted by Dr. Eugen Lang from Ulm, a good musician 
with a somewhat provincial manner. Of the works per- 
formed, Bartok’s splendid Dance Suite needs no further rec- 
ommendation here. The rest of the program was vocal. 
Erich Sternberg’s Story of David and Goliath for bass solo 


and chamber orchestra is a ballad with vivid touches of 


humor and of characteristic invention, obviously influenced 
by Stravinsky. It proved to be far superior to Kurt Weill’s 
latest effort in radical modernism, a gruesome ballad, Vom 
Tod im Wald, for bass solo and ten wind instruments, whose 
effect was dismal and annoying. Dr. Heinrich Hermanns, a 
cultivated bass singer with a voluminous voice sang both 
ballads and a beautiful, hardly known aria from Richini’s 
La Selva Incantata, arranged for orchestra by Hugo Leich- 
tentritt. Anna Maria Lenzberg contributed Schénbe rg songs 
with orchestra, from the composer’s earlier Wagnerian 
epoch. 

Pianists’ recitals by the dozen must be treated collectively. 
Leonid Kreutzer has appeared three times recently, playing 
the Beethoven concerto in C minor, and four Beethoven 
sonatas with his mature and finely balanced art. His great 
capacities as orchestral leader were evident in a concert given 
by the highly gifted violinist, Boris Kroyt, where Kreutzer 
conducted the orchestra. 


GIESEKING AND ErpMANN PLay Duets 

Gieseking and Eduard Erdmann gave a delightful recital, 
playing duets and compositions for two pianos, by Mozart, 
Schubert, Busoni, Debussy and Stravinsky. Horowitz had 
an overwhelming success as a Chopin player, especially with 
his magnificent rendering of the four ballads. Mark Ham 
bourg, not heard in Berlin for many years, displayed his 
powerful and brilliant art convincingly. Winifred Christie, 
with the valuable assistance of Bruno Walter at the con 
ductor’s desk, demonstrated successfully, as several times 
in the past season, the technical advantages of the Moor 
Pleyel Duplex piano, with its two manuals and _ octave- 
coupler. Paul Loyonnet, from Paris, is a most potent repre 
sentative of the modern French pianistic school, combining 
the highest technical finish with unusual intellectual capaci 
ties. And Frank Mannheimer, a young American pianist, 
made a successful debut, earning special praise for his play- 
ing of Mozart, Debussy and Ravel 

Three violinists of note have appeared recently, chief 
among whom is Kreisler. His annual concert in the Phil 
harmonic is a social event of the very first rank, but music 
ally the great artist has remained stationary for years, both 
in his programs and his style \lma Moodie was heard 
several times, always profoundly interesting her listeners 
by the power and breadth of her playing; and the third is 
Francis Aranyi, a violinist of unusual culture, with a noble 
tone and a suave, impressive style. 

Robert Philipp, dean of opera singers, for decades a 
favorite of the Berlin public, was the recipient of many 
honors on his seventy-fifth birthday. Still an active and 
highly esteemed member of the Berlin State Opera, he sang 
the part of Eisenstein, in the gala performance of Strauss’ 
Fledermaus given in his honor, with an astonishing vigor: 
dancing and acting with humor and taking his place effec 
tively with a high-class ensemble of young forces like Vera 
Schwarz, Tilly de Garmo, Fritz Soot and Leo Schuetzendorf 
Leo Blech conducted and the aged hero of the day was 
called and recalled by the enthusiastic public and his col 
leagues ; he even had to address the public twice 

yk. HuGo LetcHTENTRITI 


Curtis Institute Notes 


Elsa Meiske, soprano student of Mme. Sembrich at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, gave a recital in 
Lancaster, Pa., with Richard Hageman at the piano, and 
she will be heard in recital in Town Hall, New York, in 
January. Shura Cherkassky, piano student of Mr. Hofmann, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on December 7. 
Ralph Jusko, student of Emilio de Gogorza, has been en 
gaged as soloist with the Brockton Symphony Orchestra, 
.. Francis Burke, conductor, on January 8. Clarence Reinert, 
a student of Horatio Connell, made his debut in opera as 
Morales in Carmen, which was given by the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, Alexander Smallens, conductor. 
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Louis Lombard—In Memoriam 


by Clarence Lucas 


So Louis Lombard is dead in his Swiss castle, and the 
world contains one less of my old friends! 

We met in 1890, when the Utica Conservatory (N. Y.) 
was started. I had left the Conservatoire of Paris the pre- 
vious year to teach all branches of musical theory in the 
newly founded College of Music in Toronto, but Louis Lom- 
bard made me an offer which attracted me to the United 

tates. I stayed with him in Utica, N. Y., until 1893, when 
I took up my abode in London. During ‘the three years I 
spent in Utica I came to know Louis Lombard very inti- 
mately. 

He was born in Marseilles in the south of France, and he 
never lost the traces of his French accent. I remember his 
amazement when he had a conversation recorded on the 
newly invented phonograph and he heard the strong flavor 
of his accent demonstrated by the disc,—or was it a cylinder 
in those distant days? He immediately began to improve 
his English, which was characteristic of him; for he never 
allowed an opportunity of improving himself to pass. He 
was always studying. I recall the many nights we spent 
together over the book he wrote on a Musician’s Reminis- 
cences. My slender knowledge of French was of great value 
at that time in helping me to understand some of the devious 
twists in his English. At last, however, the imposing pile 
of MS. was sent to the printer and we eagerly awaited the 
proof sheets. When Louis Lombard saw what an insignifi- 
cant book his seemingly enormous bundle of writings made, 
he was crestfallen, disgusted even. A few years later he 
became a passable master of the English language, and he 
learned to gauge the difference between the superficies of the 
written and the printed page. 

When he told me that he had recently bought a cannery I 
thought he meant to go into the fruit preserving business. 
He had only bought a canary in a cage, however. Soon after 
his arrival in New York a lady asked him, while sitting in 
the hotel dining room, if he was hungry. He proudly re- 
plied: ‘No, Madame, I am French.” I remember, too, the 
ya glee with which he related to me the many mistakes 
he used to make in German when he paid his first visit to 
serlin 

He thoroughly disliked ice and snow. He was offended, 
almost, when I found a certain amount of beauty in the 
fantastic ornaments of snow on the roofs and trees in Utica 
after a blizzard. He upheld the Chinese custom of employ- 
ing white as an emblem of death, and the appropriate color 
for mourning. 

He was also a very bad sailor,—so he said. I crossed the 
Atlantic with him in 1892 and he hardly left the state-room 
till we were in the Mersey and approaching Liverpool. He 
maintained that I was insensitive and lacked the finer quali- 
ties of an artist because I told him the rolling of the ship 
had no effect on me. 

But I like best to think of him as an earnest student. He 
began the study of Jaw while we were working together in 
Utica. He showed me the first few pages of Blackstone and 
said he was appalled at the size of the volume which lay 
unexplored beyond the pages he had barely understood. He 
accomplished his appointed task nevertheless. He invested 
in stocks, he went to Wall Street, he became a millionaire, 
he owned a chain of theaters in Italy and South America, 
and died in a splendid chateau in Sw itzerland. 

When I saw him last, which was at the Majestic Hotel in 
Paris in the summer of 1925, he chided me for giving up 
my active musical work. I reminded him of the danger that 
inmates of glass houses ran into when they threw stones. 
We had a hearty laugh over our musical evenings more than 
thirty years previously, when he and a pianist of the Con- 
servatory used to play the sonatas of Rubinstein, Grieg, and 
Beethoven with ever diminishing skill; for he had no time 
to practise his violin. 

And how can I do justice to the ludicrous performance I 
heard one night in Utica, when Lombard and de Pachmann 
exchanged instruments and attempted de Braga’s Angel’s 
Serenade? That was during the first year of de Pachmann’s 
appearance in America. His Chickering grand piano was 
lost somewhere in the blizzard’s snow bank, and he had 
nothing else to do but pass the time in Utica. He played 
for two or three of us in Louis Lombard’s music room every 





MABEL GARRISON, 
soprano who gave a song recital at the Guild Theater, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, December 18. (Photo by 
Bushnell) 


That was my first real baptism with the sacred 
fire of Chopin! That week was also made memorable by 
the greatest musical comedy I ever heard or saw, when de 
Pachmann took up Lombard’s violin, and Lombard sat down 
to the piano which had recently sung with a golden voice 
at the touch of the wizard’s velvet fingers. But Lombard’s 
mastery of the bow gave him no command of the keyboard. 
And de Pachmann’s violin tone resembled the screech of a 
tight cork drawn slowly from a bottle of beer. 

The tragedy begins when I think of all the deadly dull 
piano playing and fiddle scraping I have heard during the 
thirty-six years since de Pachmann and Louis Lombard 
enacted their little musical farce in Utica. 

Did not Addison in his Vision of Mirza describe the 
broken arches of the Bridge of Life? Who will be the next 
one to fall into the flood? 


Yelly D’Aranyi “A Notable Violinist” 

“Yelly d’Aranyi, a new and notable violinist, came last 
evening to Jordan Hall. Miss d’Aranyi is a Hungarian, who 
has had European audiences at her feet, and who is now for 
the first time trying her fortunes in the United States.” 
Thus runs an article by Warren Storey Smith in the Boston 
Post, following a recent appearance by the violinist in that 
city. Mr. Smith continues: “She had not played many 
minutes last evening before her renown became readily un- 
derstandable. A versatile violinist, is Miss d’Aranyi, 
and one who makes her ardent musical nature the servant, 
not the master, of the music in hand.” 

In commenting upon the same performance, Philip Hale 
wrote in the Boston Herald: “Miss d’Aranyi is not only a 
violinist of brilliant, dazzling technic, she is among the few 
of recent years who can justly be called a creative violinist ; 
that is to say, whether she plays the music of the ancients or 
of contemporary composers she, comprehending the spirit 
and the period in which it was written, uses the notes only 
as material for eloquent speech. Let violinists discuss in 
detail the excellence of her mechanism, it may be permitted 
others to speak of Miss d’Aranyi’s poise, the ease with 
which she surmounts obvious and hidden difficulties, the 
purity of her intonation, the charm of her tonal quality, the 
significance of her phrasing, the constant revelation of 
beauty in her musical thought and in the expression of it. 

It was at once evident that she is a musical virtuoso 
of the very first rank.” 

The Boston Globe contained an article headed “Hungarian 
Girl Makes Remarkable Success,” which ran in part as fol- 
lows: “Miss d’Aranyi proved to be the most interesting vio- 
linist within at least one reviewer's expe rience. An admira- 
ble musician, an accomplished technician, she is also a per- 
sonality, and able to convey to her hearers something of the 
richness and variety of her own emotional experience. 

For Mozart she found a beautiful and individual quality of 
tone. She played his concerto as though it were a living 
breathing thing to her, and not the mere display piece from 
the musical archives it has seemed at other hands. - 
The pieces in her final group she transfigured. Hearing her, 
one understood at last why great musicians once so admired 
Paganini’s caprices.” 


evening. 


Edward Johnson Returns from Tour 


Edward Johnson, Metropolitan Opera tenor, returned to 
New York from a tour of fifty recitals in the United States 
and Canada, to rejoin the Metropolitan for the second half 
of the season, his first appearance being the early part of 
January. He will appear in The King’s Henchman, the 
Taylor-Millay opera which was first produced last year and 
which was Mr. Johnson’s twelfth world premiere creation 
as well as in Romeo and Juliette, Pelleas and Melisande, 
The Love of Three Kings, Pagliacci, and other familiar 
operas. 

Many and laudatory were the press notices following his 
recent recitals a on tour. One of them, printed in the 
Newark, N. J., Call, ran as follows: “It was interesting to 
observe the artist’s ability to reduce his canvas to fit the 
frame of the ballroom. There was displayed not only his 
facile command of languages, but his ample range of vocal 
resources, his keen intelligence in extracting the essence of 
the poetic thoughts set to music, and his admirable control 
and restraint.’ The W ashington, D. C., News stated that 
“Edward Johnson’s voice is utterly reliable for everything 
he sings. Neither its power nor its expressiveness Uimin- 
ishes whatever toward the end of a difficult program. He 
is never sensational, yet he puts everything possible into a 
number; and he has that presence on the stage which com- 
pletely holds his audience’s attention.” The Montreal, Can- 
ada, Star said that “Edward Johnson was elected on Sunday 
evening to the very small and select body of people that 
Montreal is quite sure that it likes.” 

Cadman Is Optimistic 

Charles Wakefield Cadman had a tea given in 
on November 30 at the Ritz Carlton in Boston, during the 
course of which he discussed what he called the “Long Fight” 
which American opera has had and which, according to Mr. 
Cadman, it is on the point of winning. Mr. Cadman said: 

“T find that there is a great awakening of interest in 
American opera. I started work on my American opera in 
1909. The idea of American opera ever becoming popular 
was considered highly improbable at that time. Since then, 
however, there has been a growing tendency among the 
American public to have operas depicting scenes of our 
early life and history presented by the leading grand opera 
companies. I firmly believe that the day of the American 
opera becoming as popular as the foreign operas is not far 
away. It will not be necessary to do away with foreign 
operas. There is room for both. Most every music lover 
would rather listen to an opera in its original language 
than hear it with a poor translation. But there isn’t any 
reason why we can’t have high class American operas. Of 
course we are still really experimenting with these operas. 
But it is logical to assume that we will not be able to per- 
fect them unless we hear their defects. The fact that Deems 
Taylor’s The King’s Henchman, and my two operas are 
now being produced I believe is a sign of the times. More 
and better American operas are coming.” 
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Critical Opinion 
of 
Boston Recital 
December 7 


Boston Transcript 


“Miss Bowes is to be congratulated for her selec- 
tions last evening at Jordan Hall. From Santoli- 
quido Miss Bowes jumped back to Scarlatti, then 
forward to Massenet and on to Koechlin. For once 
the chronological bent was broken with a purpose. 
The effect of each group was thought out carefully 
and a definite impression of four songs: a unit— 
given. Happy indeed is the idea of putting off the 
‘Germans’ to the three-quarter stage, the time 
when the audience usually plumbs its lowest point 
trying to stay amused by light technical pastiches 
antecedent to the eventual pretentious finale. Miss 
Bowes, however, realizing her German diction to 
be very starts off three by Liszt's 
exquisite melody to ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ fol- 
lowing it up with Strauss and Hugo Wolf. Surprise, 
delight, good drama. As in a play a climax, so ina 
concert; why not—why, of course. 

‘“‘Miss Bowes sang her songs intelligently besides 
enjoying them to the full. Every one of the pieces 
fitted her voice, which is a full, clear mezzo- 
soprano, and were suited to her temperament and 
personality. No doubt there are many things that 
singers find difficult but most of them are unable 
to conceal the fact. If there are gaps in Miss 
Bowes’ baggage, one was not in the least aware 
of them. Variety and suitableness—these were 
the prevailing notes. one was left with the 
desire to hear each piece over again—and not be- 
cause of any obscurity of the first time through.” 

Gs Bee 


good, section 


Boston Herald 





“|... @& mezzo-soprano, 
tiful quality, notably 
medium register, 
of a remarkable 
beyond question, 


of long range and beau- 
warm and resonant in the 
though endowed with high notes 
delicacy and purity. A singer, 
of real intelligence.” 


Boston Globe 


SOPRANO’S SINGING SHOWS SKILL 
AND PROMISE 


‘“‘Miss Bowes’ voice is a soprano of considerable 
volume, with especially fine low notes. . Her 
singing at its best was expressive and dramatic. 
+ » « She is capable of lyric as well as operatic 
singing. One admired her interpretations of such 
numbers as Poldowski’s ‘Dansons la gigue’ and 
Armstrong Gibb’s ‘To one who passed whistling’ 
for their fidelity to the mood of the words. . 
One felt that Miss Bowes’ voice and musical intel- 
ligence warrant the expectation that she will de- 
velop into a singer of note. 


Boston Post 


“A mezzo-soprano of 
warm, rich voice.’’ 


ingratiating presence and 
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Henri Deering 

Henri Deering in a piano recital at Town Hall on 
December 12 played before a large audience which unre- 
servedly expressed its pleasure at what it heard. The pian- 
ist began with a Sonata by Galuppi, a charming piece played 
in just the right atmosphere of tone color; it seemed as if 
the auditorium of the Town Hall had suddenly been trans- 
formed into a salon of the early 18th century, evoking a 
picture of powdered wigs, large skirts, leas Semin. lorg 
nettes and all that belonged to it. Mr. Deering possesses 
just the kind of technic, tone and musical nature needed 
for the right interpretation of this music. A Toccata by 
Pasquini received the same lucid and artistic treatment, 
and was much enjoyed by the audience. 

The third — on the program was Beethoven's Sonata 
op. 31, No. 3. The first Allegro with its fantasy-like con 
struction is one of those rare bits of music that only Bee 
thoven could write, and, interpreted as on this occasion ii 
was most effective. The rollicking spirit of the seceond 
movement was given in a good brisk tempo, and the beauti 
ful melody of aa Minuet with a cello-like tone, full and 
sonorous. The last movement suggests a chase with all the 
trappings, such as riders, hunting horns, etc., and was played 
by the artist with much spirit. 

The Prelude, Chorale and Fugue by Cesar Franck was 
played extremely well, particularly the Fugue, which was 
given with an attention to detail that made every entrance 
of the theme perfectly understandable. At the conclusion 
of this work Mr. Deering was called out many times. 

Debussy, Ravel and the Spanish composers, Manuel In- 
fante, Albeniz, Villa Lobos and De Falla, made up the rest 
of the program. In these compositions Mr. Deering did 
his best work of the evening. The Ravel Sonatina is a 
masterpiece in its way and becomes more impressive upon 
repeated hearing; with the pianist’s treatment it stood out 
vividly. 

The Debussy Mouvement and the three pieces known un 
der the title Pour le Piano were played with finish and ele- 
gance, calling forth prolonged applause. At the end of the 
recital repeated recalls produced several encores. This con- 
cert proved to be one of those rare occasions when every- 
thing played from first to last leaves a pleasant memory 
of a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 


Katherine Ives 


At Steinway Hall, on December 12, Katherine Ives, a 
young pianist, made her entrance into the professional world 
by giving a piano recital worthy of much praise. Beginning 
her program with a Beethoven sonata, she continued with 
a group of Brahms and Chopin, and concluded with pieces 
by Debussy, Philipp, and MacDowell. Miss Ives played 
with good interpretation and tine technic, and her use of the 
pedal showed the close attention she had given to coloring. 
The entire program was well done, but special mention 
should be made of the Chopin group, which displayed much 
beauty of tone and true musicianship. Miss Ives received 
many favorable comments from the press. 


Rata Présent 

Rata Présent is an excellent pianist. If this fact was not 
already well known it was established on the stage of the 
Town Hall in a recital comprising works of Beethoven, 
Bach and Chopin, during the afternoon of December 12. 
The program in the beginning was conventional in so far 
as the first number was by Bach, conventionally rendered. 
It was the playing of the second number, the Beethoven 
sonata, opus 111, a masterly achievement, which fired an 
attentive audience to enthusiastic applause for the young 
pianist in this and every subsequent number of a brilliant 
program. ~~ preludes of Chopin, etude, Opus 25, No. 1, 
and ballade, G minor, were presented with power and skill 
in the seco iy part of the program, and the recital concluded 
with the light Festival Dance by Medtner. Thorough mu- 
sicianship, combined with that elusive quality called talent, 
marked this appearance as an important event in the recital 
season 


December 13 
Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman and 
Ralph Leopold 


The “intimate confines of the rose salon in the Hotel 
Majestic have been the scene of four interpretive talks 
on the life and works of Richard Wagner given by Mrs. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, assisted by Ralph Leopold, pianist. 
The final one of the series took place on the afternoon of 
December 13, The Life and Loves of Wagner being the 
day’s interesting subject. 

Volumes may be read concerning the life of the great 
master, and many details of his life may be known intimately, 
yet there is a eg may touch in the portrayal of the 
man as depicted by Mrs. Goldman that may be likened to a 
portrait Lorre by a very dear friend—each line of the 
face, each fold of the sleeve, the eloquence of each still fin- 
ger besp aks knowledge and understanding. 

So it is with the life of Wagner as described by this 
student. Not only does her portrayal exemplify the immense 
amount of research work that lies behind it—much of which 
was done during her visits to the Wagnerian shrine at Bay- 
reuth—but a wide understanding and a keen appreciation of 
the man in his varying roles and moods—the composer, the 
poet, the lover, the pleasure-seeker, and the man harassed 
by material perple xities. These many different men go into 
Mrs. Goldman’s picture of Wagner, — of him a living, 
creative man of action, motivated only by a desire for self- 
expression. 

\t intervals during the narration, Mr. Leopold played 
musical excerpts, illustrations taken from Wagner's earlier 
works and from those eventful periods in his life which 
inspired some of his most magnificent music. 


Ernesto Berumen 
The fact that Ernesto Bertimen’s piano recital at Carnegie 
Hall on December 13 marked his graduation from smaller 
halls, as he himself puts it, made no difference in the excel- 
lence of his performance. It occasionally (and regrettably) 
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happens that the pianism of even splendid virtuosos loses 
considerably in the immensity of places like Carnegie Hall. 
But not so with Mr. Beramen. Throughout his playing of 
the Wilhelm Friedemann Bach Concerto in D minor; a 
nocturne, polonaise, waltz, and Barcarolle by Chopin; De- 
bussy’s Clair de Lune ; Paderewski’s Cracovienne Fantastique, 
as well as works of ‘Liszt, Cyril Scott and Paul Juon, his 
tone, technic and interpretations were as impressive and 
convincing as usual. The only difference in this Bertimen 
recital was that a greater number of people could get seats 
to hear this well-liked pianist. The concert closed with more 
than the usual quota of applause and encores. 


Charlotte Lund in La Rondine 


What a joy Charlotte Lund is to opera goers who want to 
know what it is all about—people who don’t just go to the 
opera and listen, without knowing the plot. Last season 
the writer heard Mme. Lund in a number of her opera re- 
citals both at the Princess Theater and at Columbia College 
and much benefit was derived from her careful study of the 
scores—and later from the opera itself as given at the 
Metropolitan, for one was able to follow more closely the 
trend of the vocal and histrionic action. On December 13 
Mme. Lund presented la Rondine before the New York 
Opera Club members and their guests, with the very able 
assistance of Wellington Smith, baritone, and Gordon Hamp- 
son, pianist. Mme. Lund was charming as of old in her 
remarks, which were tinged here and there with humor, 
and her singing and that of Mr. Smith added to the artistic 
end of the program, in which they were supported com- 
mendably at the piano by Mr. Hampson. 

Wagner’s Ring will be given in opera recital form at the 
Hotel Astor, the meeting place of The New York Opera 
Club, on January 10. 


December 14 
Maud von Steuben 

Maud von Steuben, dramatic soprano, artist-pupil of 
Minna Kaufmann, gave an interesting recital in Steinway 
Hall on December 14. Her program was composed of Ge 
man, French and Italian classics; Verdi’s Pace aria from 
La Forza del Destino; Saint-Saens’ Swan, voice arrange- 
ment by Salzedo, and Cadman’s Song of the Robin Woman, 
from Shanewis 

Miss von Steuben proved herself the possesser of a voice 
of pleasing quality with dramatic possibilities, a sensitive 
emotional sense, and musical intelligence. She was assisted 
by Albin Antosch, cellist, and Harold Genther, pianist. 


The Elshuco Trio 

That distinguished group of musical stylists known as 
the Elshuco Trio gave another of their inimitable recitals 
at the Engineering Society Auditorium on December 14. 
The trio is made up of William Kroll, violin; Willem Wil- 
leke, cello, and Aurelio Giorni, piano. The program included 
three solid old musical standbys—Dvorak’s Trio in F minor, 
Juon’s Litaniae, and the Trio in C major of Johannes 
Brahms. With that cohesive tonality which is so character- 
istic of this group, and the unerring precision of attack, they 
played the Dvorak opus with a sort of romping jocosity that 
did much to alleviate the rather dreary measures of this not 
particularly inspired selection. The Juon number, with its 
delicate, somber charm, was beautifully played, but the piece 
de resistance was the massive Brahms trio. Brahms was in 
good hands, and if he was not interpreted with reverence, it 
was at least with keen appreciation and sympathy. The 
next recital by this gifted trio will be held in the Engineering 
Society Auditorium on January 11. 


Kathleen Parlow 

Few violinists deserve more whole-hearted praise than 
Kathleen Parlow. When she played at Town Hall on 
December 14, there was not one jarring note, either literally 
or figuratively speaking, in the whole sate Here again 
as in all previous performances Miss Parlow displayed the 
earnest musicianship, intelligent interpretive sense, and stead- 
fastly excellent technical equipment of a rare artist. The 
program consisted, in part, of a sonata of that modern 
“classicist,” Respighi; Sibelius’ concerto in D minor ; charm- 
ing little pieces like Bossi’s Andante sostenuto; the Manen 
transcription of Daquin’s Cuckoo (a gem in Miss Parlow’s 
hands); and Hartmann’s transcription of the Debussy 
Girl with the Flaxen Hair, a list refreshingly free from 
violin concert clichés. 

Walter Golde, the accompanist, did, as usual, more than 
justice to his part of the program. 


Wilson’s Sinfonietta 

Mortimer Wilson, assisted by Paulo Gruppe both as one 
of the orchestra and as soloist, presented his String Sin 
fonietta at Town Hall on December 14 before a large and 
very enthusiastic audience. The Sinfonietta, which consists 
of twelve string instruments and a harp, has been giving 
weekly programs for some time over the radio, but made on 
this occasion its first visible bow to the public. The pro- 
gram consisted of two solo numbers played by Paulo 
Gruppe, the first being Haydn’s concerto in D and the 
second Wilson’s Lyric Suite, op. 81. This suite was given 
its first performance and, played with the elegance of style 
and solidity of technical equipment which Mr. Gruppe gave 
to it, proved of such interest that it should soon become a 
standard with cellists. It was accompanied by the piano, 
played sympathetically by Olive Robertson. In the concerto 
Mr. Gruppe was accompanied by the orchestra, and both 
orchestra and soloist gave it a brilliant and vivid perform- 
ance. 

The balance of the program was made up chiefly of works 
by Wilson. The only other pieces were an introduction 
and fugue from the Messiah, and Aus Meinem Tagebuch 
by Max Reger, instrumentated by Wilson. Wilson’s own 
compositions were Suwanee Sketches, op. 39; two move- 
ments from the Sonata in D, op. 14, which, although called 
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sonata is an orchestra piece; From My Youth, op. 5; In 
Rural California, op. 78, played on this occasion for the 
first time in New York. 

It is not necessary at this time to say that Wilson is a 
gifted and brilliant composer. His works have been familiar 
for a good many years and some of them have been played 
on Broadway so many hundreds of times that all the world 
must have heard them. One outstanding feature of Wilson’s 
music is its excellent construction and particularly its un- 
usually fine counterpoint. He evidently likes counterpoint 
and must write it with ease, for his music is full of it. 
To the taste of this listener he is at his best in his rapid 
allegro movements and in the slow sustained adagio move- 
ments, and, also to this writer’s individual taste, his least 
interesting efforts are those in which he uses Negro or 
Indian or Spanish folk songs. His idiom does not seem 
suited to that sort of thing, and he has too strong an 
individuality, and his own ideas are too well defined, to 
mould easily into the character of a borrowed personality. 

There was, as already said, a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Everything was applauded, as it deserved to be, and 
it was evident that Wilson’s music was very much to the 
public taste. Wilson himself conducted and did so deftly 
and with ease and poise. 


Ernest Hutcheson 


Beethoven’s C minor, opus 111 Sonata, 
interpreter in Ernest Hutcheson (dean of the Juilliard 
School of Music) at his Carnegie Hall evening recital. It is 
music which calls into play those exalted musical and techni- 
cal qualities which he possesses in such an unusual degree. 
He laid bare the structural lines with fine clarity and 
convincing authoritativeness, but withal, he put into the 
measures also a warm humanity and a live imagination. It 
was Beethoven playing of the loftiest degree. 

Four Bach choral preludes arranged by Busoni showed 
the same dignified breadth and artistic grasp as the Bee- 
thoven performance. 

A Chopin group found Hutcheson the poetical and fanci- 
ful exponent, fortified with endless nuances of tone, pedall- 
ing, and phrasing. His remarkably clean and scintillating 
technic found especially congenial scope in these numbers, 
as it did also in his own dainty and sparkling Caprice and 
Prelude. 

The closing section had Listz’s F minor Etude, the Schu- 
bert-Liszt Du Bist die Ruh’ (done with a lovely legato) 
and the rarely heard MacDowell arrangement of Alkan’s 
Moto Perpetuo, a stunning tour de force in lightness and 
agility of finger employment. 

A crowded house acclaimed the 
admiringly. 


found an ideal 


artist affectionately and 


December 15 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society: Sophie Braslau 
and Benno Rabinoff, Soloists 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society’s musicale at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on December 15, drew a huge audi- 
Sophie Braslau and Benno Rabinoff were the artists 
of the occasion, and both evoked great enthusiasm by the ex- 
cellence of their performances. 

Miss Braslau displayed her rich contralto voice, her com- 
prehensive knowledge of the vocal art and her convincing 
dramatic insight. She presented a number of charming songs 
among which the most striking were Rachmaninoff’s Fate, 
the Ravel Vocalise Etude and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of 
the Bride. 

Mr. Rabinoff, in his performance of characteristic violin 
solos, renewed the fine impression made at his earlier New 
York appearance, when, it will be remembered, he played 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of his famous teacher, Leopold Auer. The young 
man was a worthy recital partner for Miss Braslau. 


Mount Holyoke College Glee Club 


A Christmas Carol Concert was given on the evening of 
December 15 at the Town Hall by the Mount Holyoke Col 
lege Glee Club, an organization of ninety voices. The pro- 
gram proved interesting and was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. 


ence. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 

The twenty-first artistic morning (under the De Segurola- 
Piza management) took place at the Hotel Plaza last Thurs- 
day. 

As usual a large and representative audience assembled, 
and was especially pleased to hear the offerings of Rosa 
Ponselle, and Alberto Salvi, the harpist. 

Miss Ponselle, in black velvet, looked regal. and sang like 
a vocal queen. Her voice rang out full and vibrant, with 
all its customary lovely timbre and warmth of coloring. 
She was as effective in two groups of songs, French, Italian, 
German, English, as she was in the Ernani Involami aria, 
which bristles with every variety of singing test, dramatic, 
lyric, coloratura. Of course there was applause see mingly 
beyond end, and the diva had to add many encores. Ro- 
mano Romani furnished secure and tasteful accompaniments 
at the piano. 

The harp playing of Alberto Salvi was of a high artistic 
order. His sensitive musicianship, accurate technic, and 
skillful pedal manipulation bespoke the true master of his 
instrument. He, too, received a flattering response from 
his listeners. 

Singers Club of New York 

The twenty-fifth season of the Singers Club of New York 
opened auspiciously with a gala concert in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on December 15. As usual with these con- 
certs, the occasion was notable for its cordial good-fellowship 
and its delightful social atmosphere. Much credit for the 
success of the affair is due Alfred Y. Cornell, conductor of 
the chorus, whose ability as a leader, keen musicianship and 
forceful personality have been the means of gaining splendid 
results from this body of sixty non-professional male sing- 
ers, who sang as though they truly enjoyed doing so. 

Several choruses were suggestive of the approaching holi- 
day season, and other numbers were by Clockey, German, 
Baldwin, Pierce, Murchison, Sullivan, Shields and Maunder. 
Just You by Burleigh, with incidental solo by John Keating, 
tenor, was repeated in response to enthusiastic applause. 
Mary Merker, soprano soloist, sang Dickinson’s Shepherd's 
Story and Brockway’s folk-tune Old Maid’s Song, with 
the club, and a group of solos with a voice of unusually 
pleasing quality, and with excellent diction. Helen Jeffrey, 
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violinist, played the Wieniawski Faust Fantasie and works 
by d’Ambrosio and Sarasate. Incidental solos were sung 
by Harry E. Clark, bass; Edward V. Coffrain, baritone, and 
Mrs. Keating, all club members. Effective accompaniments 
were played by Charles Gilbert Spross, who was also the 
composer of a charming encore sung by Miss Merker. 


Regina Kahl 

A pupil of Ethel Grow was the artist to give the De- 
cember 15 recital at the Guild Hall for the Washington 
Heights Musical Club. This artist is Regina Kahl, soprano, 
who has frequently been heard in New York in recital, and 
whose art has improved since her first debut here until 
it has reached the point where it is worthy of unstinted 
praise. In a program of varied songs, nearly all of the 
pieces modern and sung in four languages, Miss Kahl ex- 
posed a voice of good quality and wide range and flexibility, 
and a superior and highly effective knowledge of the art of 
interpretation as well as of the art of singing. She un- 
doubtedly has a natural instinct for music, and this has 
been augmented and crystallized by Miss Grow’s teaching 
and ultra-refinement of detail. Miss Kahl by her natural 
aptitude has been able to benefit from Miss Grow’s long 
experience both in this country and abroad, and her readings 
of songs by Wolff, Strauss, Borodin, Tschaikowsky, De- 
bussy, and others, were on this occasion all that could be 
desired. Miss Kahl, in addition to the proper pronunciation 
of German, French and Italian, also demonstrated her ability 
to sing English, a distinction of which not all native-born 
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American singers can boast. She sang a group of songs by 
Hageman, Marion Bauer, Ward-Stephens, Carpenter and 
Leoni, with clarity of diction and charm as well as dignity 
of style. Her stage presence as well as her appearance are 
attractive and add to the pleasure of her musical offerings 
This concert was largely attended by club members and 
their guests, and Miss Kahl was heartily applauded. She 
was sympathetically accompanied by Helen C. Ballard. 


New York Symphony: Geraldine Farrar, Soloist 

If the 1 list of the 
glorious performances that have taken place in this audi 
torium, they would list the concert by the New York Sym- 
phony which Fritz Busch conducted on December 15, treat- 
ing his hearers to an orgy of sound when he listed a com- 
plete Wagner program. Mr. Busch loves Wagner; every 
note that the great genius wrote is obviously a source of 
keen pleasure to him and he conveys this to his men. 
Rarely have the strains of the Tannhauser Bacchanale and 
Overture been so sweeping, and rarely, too, have the Prelude 
and Finale of Tristan and Isolde been given such a poignant 
interpretation. Mr. Busch has vitalized the New York Sym- 
phony; he has given it sonority and color and he has also 
made it a finely tuned instrument upon which he exercises 
his will with ease. Besides this treat, that magnetic crea- 
ture, Geraldine Farrar, graced the program both by her 
art and by her pleasing 1 hago Dignity and poise are 
a part of Miss Farrar and her natural simplicity adds to the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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of Prague, 


is the Booking for the 


PEVECHE SDRUZENI PRAZSKYCH UCITELU 


PRAGUE TEACHERS 
CHORUS 


Czecho-Slovakian Republic 








60 SCHOOLMASTERS 


Singing the Great Czecho-Slovakian Music 
Under the Direction of METOD DOLEZIL 
Leading Professor of the Prague Conservatory of Music 








As the “Teachers” 


are coming to us on 
definite leave of absence 


Only 30 Concerts Can Be Given 


If interested communicate at once 








I can safely state that in the competent opinion 
of those who have heard this chorus—there is 
nothing in the world to equal them. 





Mrs. F. S. Coolidge went to Prague Sept. 6, 1927, 
to hear them sing, and permits me to say that she 
endorses their work most emphatically. 








Management: 
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Numerous Concerts Keep Boston 


“Go” 


Spalding Soloist With Symphony 
People’s Orchestra-—Other 
ALBERT SPALDING 

Boston.—Albert Spalding was the soloist at the regular 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, December 2 
and 3, in Symphony Hall. The violinist gave a masterly 
performance of the Brahms concerto, disclosing those virtues 
as violinist and artist that have long since qualified him to 
rank with the greatest of contemporary musicians. He was 
recalled many times by an enthusiastic audience. 

Owing to the fatigue of Mr. Koussevitzky after his exer 
tions on tour, these concerts, as well as the Young People’s 
concerts of the preceding Tuesday and Wednesday, and the 

Cambridge concert of Thursday, were conducted by Richard 
“swe the able concertmaster of the orchestra. Besides 
giving Mr. Spalding an excellent accompaniment, Mr. Burgin 
led the orchestra in commendable fashion in the purel; 
orchestral numbers of the program, namely, Schreker’s well 
sounding Prelude to a Drama, pleasurably reminiscent of 
Wagner, Strauss and Puccini; Cherubini’s Overture to Ali 
Baba, and Liszt’s stirring symphonic poem, Mazeppa 


on the 


Hadley Conducts 
Events 


PovLa IrIJSH 

Povla Frijsh gave a song recital for the benefit of Denison 
House, with the excellent assistance of Celius Doherty, 
accompanist. Mme. Frijsh made her recital one of the 
outstanding musical events of the season, thanks to an ex 
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well as to her sensitive imagination, 
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‘tional value of whatever she Her 
seemed to serve her better than ever be 
The program comprised an aria from Peri, threc 
of Schubert, French songs by Hue, Hahn, Loeffler, 
and Fauré, and numbers by Marx, Sjogren and 
\ large audience Mme. Frijsh an enthusiastic 
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Hupsarp's Cnorus REQUIEM 
The excellent chorus which Vincent V. Hubbard founded 
year repeated its performance of Verdi's Requiem as it 
season. Mr. Hubbard trained most of th 
singers in the chorus of three hundred, while Thompson 
Stone conducted performance. The soloists, who were 
Hubbard and who proved themselves 
r exacting roles, were Marguerite Porter, 
Dale Seymour, mezzo-soprano; Edward 
Arthur L. Morse, bass. The concert 
benefit of the St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
pices of the League of Catholic Women of 
audience was enthusiastic throughout the 
ormance by the orchestra of Boston Sym 
and by the chorus and soloists reflecting 
Hubbard and Stone for their ambitious 
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VIRGINIA GARDINER 


soprano, who made her Boston debut in 
Jordan Hall, merits praise for her discriminating choice of 
pieces and for the pleasurable manner in which she sang. 
Old airs from Morley, Purcell, Viardot, and Mozart; Schoen- 
berg’s Ballade, Jane Grey, and pieces by Fauré, Georges, 
Chausson, Coquard, Chabrier, Kramer, Clark, Warlock and 
Horsman were her medium for displaying a pleasant voice 
of generous range, a fine regard for design and rhythm, and 
a sensitive response to the emotional content of text and 
Miss Gardiner made an excellent beginning, her audi- 
vigorously 
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New York Concerts 











December 22—Philharmonic Orcenten. 
Carnegie Hall; Harvard Glee 
Rebecca Seligman, 

December 
noon, 
Hall. 

December 24 

December 


Bela Bantok, soloist, evening, 
Club, renin, Town Hall; Mrs. 
opera recital, morning, Guild Theater. 
23—Philharmonic Orchestra, Bela Bantok, soloist, 
Carnegie Hall; Women’s University Glee, evening, 


Town Hall. 
Church of the 


after- 
Town 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt. 

25—Lynnwood Farnam, 
Holy Communion. 

December 26—Oratorio Society, 
Association, evening, Town Hall; Lynnwood 
evening, Church of the Holy Communion. 

December 27—The English Singers, afternoon, 
Malkin Trio, evening, Town Hall; Dorothy 
People’s Concert Hour, afternoon, Bijou Theater; 
and Julia Mery Gilli, evening, Steinway Hall. 

December 28—Schola Cantorum, evening, Carnegie 
Blumen, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Emma 
evening, Town Hall. 

December 29—New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Morning, Plaza Hotel. 

December 30—Philharmonic 
Compinsky Trio, evening, 
League of Composers, evening, 

December 31—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall 

January 1—Alexander Brailowsky, piano, afternoon, Carnegie 
Curtiss Grove, song, afternoon, Town Hall 

January 2—Michel Piastro, violin, evening, Carnegie 
Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Boris 
song, evening, Town Hall. 

January 3—Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Francis Tovey, piano, evening, 

January -Heifetz, violin, evening, 
song, evening, Town Hall. 
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song, 
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Carnegie Hall; 
Music Hall; The 


Orchestra, afternoon, 
Carnegie Chamber 
Town Hall 
Carnegie 


Hall; 
Hall; Benno 
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evening, crrenmie Hall; Donald 


Town Hall 
Carnegie 


Hall; Louise Lerch, 


Variations on Bach’s Wailing, Crying, Moaning, Sighing ; 
Schumann's Davidsbuendler Taenze and pieces by Szymanow 
ski, Reger, Debussy, De Falla and Medtner. Mr. Podolsky 
exhibited a praiseworthy command of technic and tone, to 
gether with a sensitive appreciation of moods. He was 
cordially received. 


HELEN DIiepRICHS 


Helen Diedrichs, pianist, at her recital at Jordan Hall, 
renewed and strengthened the excellent impression previously 
made here. A program that included Beethoven's sonata, 
op. 27, . 1; three intermezzi from Brahms; and two 
studies and a prelude out of Chopin, gave her abundant 
opportunity to demonstrate her powers, technical, musica! 
interpretive. Miss Diedrichs has the ability to hold her 
listeners through a responsive imagination that senses the 
emotional import of whatever music she plays. 

FELIX SALMOND 

Felix Salmond, cellist, ably assisted by Dr. S. Rumschisky, 
pianist, gave a recital in Jordan Hall, delighting his audienc 
with a masterly performance of an unhackneyed program, 
playing everything with that authority and musical sensi 
tiveness that always distinguish his interpretations. En 
dowed with abundant technic, Mr. Salmond is nevertheless 
too fine an artist to be an ostentatious virtuoso. He was vig 
orously applauded and recalled 

Haptey Conpucts PropLe’s SYMPHONY 

Henry Hadley conducted the third concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra in Jordan Hall. Mr. Hadley’s dis- 
criminating choice of pieces gave him excellent opportunity 
to disclose his musical intelligence, dramatic insight and 
gifts as a leader in general. He opened with Handel’ 
Concerto Grosso in D, giving it a performance marked by 
breadth of conception and fine style. Then followed De 
Falla’s colorful El Amor Brujo, which was played with a 
responsive feeling for rhythm and mood. As usual, Mr. 
Hadley included a composition from his own pen, on this 
occasion his rhapsody, The Culprit Fay, based on Joseph 
Rodman Drake's poem. This is agreeable music, stamped 
by sound workmanship, and it was very well received. An 
enjoyable performance of Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of Animals 
brought the program to a close 

Lypia GRAY 

Lydia Gray, mezzo-soprano, who also gave a recital in 
Jordan Hall, is to be commended for her discerning selec- 
tion of pieces, particularly for the inclusion in her unhack 
neyed list of seldom-heard songs from Mendelssohn, Wolff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Franz. In these numbers and in 
= pieces from Brahms, Schumann, Leginska, Liszt, 
Griffes and Rummel, Miss Gray's singing yielded pleasure to 
her appreciative audience by reason of a pleasant voice well 
placed, musical feeling, clear diction, and emotional under- 
standing. ( 


Dr. Carl to Present The Messiah 


Handel's Messiah will be given next Saturday evening, 
December 24, at eight o'clock, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, New York, under 
the direction of Dr. William C. Carl. The soloists will be 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, 
tenor ; Edgar Schofield, bass, and a largely augmented choir 
with voices from the choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
This presentation of Handel's Messiah is given annually by 
Dr. Carl the night before Christmas, in the Old First Church, 
and is always attended by a large and representative audience. 


Musical Mornings at Mayflower 


The beautiful Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., is 
again the scene of a series of Musical Mornings. The first 
one of the season was given recently in the grand ballroom 
under the auspices of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, and the 
artists presented were Mary Lewis, soprano, and Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone. Among the distinguished guests in at- 
tendance were three Presidents’ wives—Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Mrs. William H. Taft and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 
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Alma Peterson Wins Western Praise 


Alma Peterson is scoring a great deal of success in the 
West, judging from the newspaper clippings at hand. The 
prominent soprano’s concert at Tucson, Ariz., resulted in an 
ovation for the singer, who “captivated a large audience with 
her charming voice” and won “a decided triumph” in a 
recital which will always be remembered as one of the high- 
lights of Tucson’s musical history,” according to Effie 
Leese Scott of the Tucson Citizen. Mrs. Scott adds that 

“Miss Peterson sings amazingly well. Combining her vocal 
art with a radiant personality, the singer won her way right 
into the very heart of the big crowd assembled to hear her.” 
That she sang Cyril Scott’s ever popular Lullaby “with soft 
crooning tones so velvety in their richness, it would have 
been easy for the audience to pick up the refrain as an 
echo as its tones floated out to them with their alluring 
beauty” and that other numbers, too, were rendered “with 
the highest degree of artistry.” 

In Arkadelphia, Ark., Miss Peterson sang before a very 
appreciative audience and “her work left an impression that 
time can never efface,” according to the reviewer of the 
Arkadelphia Herald. This writer, too, is of the belief that 
Miss Peterson is “possessed of a marvelous voice of re- 
markable range” and that “she poured out her soul in each 
and every number.” Further, this reviewer states: “One 
would have to ponder to recall more beautiful tone work, 
artistic finish or scholarly musicianship than was displayed 
throughout Miss Peterson’s program.” Continuing, this 
same writer says “she proved herself an artist every inch, 
and a superior one, too. Her singing will never fail to please 
and to edify, for she infuses into it that divine spark which 
lifts her art forever into a realm of beauty from whence 
each song cometh.” 

At Long Beach, Cal., Miss Peterson sang before 2200 
people, on the Civic Concert Course, on which Louise Homer, 
Albert Spalding, Reinald Werrenrath and Jose Mojica fur- 
nished the other concerts. Here audiences are difficult to 
please, but, as Eoline Aldrich, writing in the Long Beach 
Sun, stated, “it fell to the lot of radiant Alma Peterson to 


od 


ALMA PETERSON 


face the ‘show-me’ kind of audience last night and to warm 
it with genial smile, her charming personality, statuesque 
beauty and rich soprano voice, which grew in beauty as the 
evening progressed.” In her various selections Miss Peter- 
son disclosed “the smooth richness of her voice and technical 
facility,” according to this critic. In Manning’s In the 
Luxembourg Gardens, Miss Peterson “sang with suavity 
of tone and lyrical appeal” and “it entranced the listeners 
and had to be repeated, with that final high note bringing 
a genuine thrill because of its perfection,” so said Eoline 
Aldrich. 


Ernest Davis ieee The Messiah on Coast 


Another tenor to win laurels on the Pacific coast is Ernest 
Davis, who recently sang Handel’s Messiah with the Muni- 
cipal Chorus and the symphony orchestra of San Francisco, 
under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 

In commenting upon the performance, Redfern Mason, 
in the San Francisco Examiner said that “Ernest Davis, 
tenor, came nearest to the traditional dignity and impressive- 
ness of the genre. As soon as he began Comfort Ye, Handel- 
lovers sighed a sigh of relief and sat back in their seats to 
drink in the beauty of it. Davis’ finest effort was in the beau- 
tiful arioso, Behold and See.” Arthur S. Garbett stated in the 
San Francisco News that “Ernest Davis sang the tenor parts 
with dignity and assurance, and achieved real pathos of feel- 
ing in the recitative, Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart, 
and the air which follows.” 


In Athens, Greece 

ATHENS, GREECE—The symphony concerts at the Odeon, 
under the direction of Mitropoulo and Jean Boutnothoff, 
have been attended by a throng. Jose Biutenduy, who also 
conducts the choral society of Athens, is as ever beloved by 
the Athens public. Among the soloists must be mentioned 
FE. Sauer, Cortot, and Thibaud. At the first symphony con- 
cert La Passe, tenor, was heard; a few days previously he 
gave his own recital which was a great artistic and social 
success. 

Constantin Nicolay, head of the Conservatory voice de 
partment, boasts of no less than sixty pupils at the present 
time. Melba Doff, who is among them, is well known in 
America, as she hails from Chicago where she and her 
sister Stella count many friends. N. C 
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NOW AND FOR SEVERAL SEASONS 
LEADING MEZZO-CONTRALTO OF 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


, 7 ORCESTER, Mass., with its historic music festival justly bears 

the reputation of being one of the most musical cities in Amer- 
ica. The excerpts printed below show the impression Miss Van Gordon 
produced on the Worcester critics. 


The regal singer provides as a frame for her voice, a super-stage presence, 
a magnetic personality, a friendly manner, and a dramatic beauty worthy of 
a portrait. She gave an exceedingly well chosen program with grace and a 
pervasive growing charm. 

Surprisingly enough from her stature, her rich contralto is at its musical 
best in the soft, lovely lyrics. When she sings piano or pianissimo, Miss 
Van Gordon does what she likes with her voice, and very nearly what she 
wants with the hearts of her hearers. 

The program ended with “The Cry of the Valkyrie” from Wagner’s opera, 
at which Miss Van Gordon’s brilliance was at its best. The dramatic upward 
glissandos, the swooping phrases, are glorious. The contralto sent them 
ringing to the rafters with no little suggestion of the way the mythical gods 
were imagined by Wagner to send them ringing through the skies. 

Miss Van Gordon sent her Worcester audience away stimulated, soothed, 
and smiling —W orcester Telegram-Gazette. 

MISS VAN GORDON’S TALENT FINDS AUDIENCE RESPONSIVE 

From the opening of her program with Verdi’s “L’Abborrita Rivale,” aria 
from “Aida,” to the “Cry of the Valkyrie,” aria from the Wagner opera, 
“The Valkyrie,” Cyrena Van Gordon, prima donna contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, thrilled her audience with a voice of accurate place- 
ment, rich mellow timbre and artistic interpretation. Her appearance was 


last evening at Mechanics Hall in the Fanny Hair concert series 
—W orce ester Post. 





After using other pianos in concert and at home I find 
the Baldwin has the purest tone as yet produced. 
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HE movement which has been going on of 
late to bring back into use the musical :n- 
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for them to begin their study with; the harpsi- 
chord always took the first place "of the two 


instruments in olden times; keyboard works of 


struments of the seventeenth and eighteenth ~ . ] ] : 
1 " c 3 ag A ¢ . s : ° 
al p sichnhorc OT 1anoO e the time were written only for harpsichord; 


centuries and to restore the tone-color of the old 
ensemble music is one that deserves our com- 
plete sympathy. It begins, however, to exceed all limits in by Richard Buchmaver 
one direction The younger generation of musicologists xf ai 
seems to be banded together under one battle-standard—the 
harpsichord. Wherever historical concerts are undertaken . 
nowadays, one finds in the foreground the harpsichord, as Translated by Edwin Hughes 
idence of historical genuineness of the occasion, or at 





least he loyal attempt to be historically correct. The 
modern piano is barred for all such purposes, and even as a The following article is an enlarged form of an 
been put under the ban address delivered by the author before the Fourth 
enced by no means an enemy of the German Bach Festival in Chemnitz, and was published 
contrary, I used the instrument as far in the Bach Year-Book for 1908. In spite of the quite 
1890's in my historical concerts, extensive bibliography concerning the life and works 
Ceechicen tse At that time there were of J. S. Bach, there is much uncertainty as to whether 
struments that were actually fit to be his keyboard compositions were originally written for 
mance; I first Sag hee: contact with harpsichord or clavichord. In the December I issue of 
shi ply in 1897, on t trip to Eng- the Musicat Courier, no less an authority than Mme. 
pantesinw collector hegre vig ~ a7 Wanda Landowska was quoted as favoring the harpsi- 
always hee na lively one. In 1837 chord as Bach’s chosen instrument, and the reasons 
an excellent I'schudi harpsichord in for her opinion were set forth. The following article, 
nC SARE SOE that was played by a German authority on Bach takes the clavichord 
aucs ss . side of the controversy. It was translated and placed 
ind numerous opportunities to inspect at the disposal of the Musica Courter by Mr. Edwin 
private collections The excellent Hughes, who is also an authority on the subject.— 
was at that time in charge of the The Editer. 
ancient keyboard-instruments, Hip- 











ndid article in Grove’s Dic- 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland enabled 


of what proved to be by far 


ake the acquai two essays which have attained wide circulation and which 
the best har hord th; have vet seen, an instrument seek to prove that Bach did not compose for the clavichord, 
built by J. Kirschmann in 1798, during the last years of | as we have up to now believed, but only for the harpsichord. 
of several Grounds From this alleged fact the fateful conclusion has been 
of Purcell by ! uller-Maitland at that time convinced drawn that in playing Bach’s works on a modern piano, one 
me for tl st time that a certain type of old music for must interpret them in a style conformable to that of the 
kevboard instrumen o bound up with the nature of the ap gett This idea finds its strongest defender in Dr. 
he 1 that it can be properly reproduced on our Karl Nef*of Basle, a man who is certainly worthy of the 
that time I have w ated ag grow- highest tei on account of his championship of the music 
vement. h d principally in Eng- of the past. His most important article on the subject ap 
1 foune wav via France Ses Ger- peared in the Peters Year Book for 1903, and was entitled 
“Harpsichord and Clavichord.” Also Mme. Landowska, in 
attempt to bring back the use a clever but somewhat one-sided brochure, “Bach et ses 
companying instrument in the  interpretes,” in the Mercur de France of November 15, 
, or as an er semble instrument 1905, has given expression to similar, though not quite so 
Gradually it was tried as an independent sweeping opinions. I cannot discuss my subject better than 
in this respect it was especially through by putting under the microscope the statements of Dr. Nef 
s of Mme. Wanda Landowska that new _ in the article referred to. 
yon for it The movement has now Dr. Nef considers that all of Bach’s keyboard works, 
that one hears on manv sides the including the Well-Tempered Clavichord, were written for 
npositions shall be performed the harpsichord. He admits that the clavichord was widely 
is even specifically an- known and used in Germany in the eighteenth century, but 
itions can only says this was only on account of its cheapness and the ease 
iarpsichord. The with which it could be moved about from place to place. 


be found in one or On account of this, the clavichord was given to children 


harpsichord manuf aa playing 
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“Mr. Gunster burst like a meteor upon his audience. His is 


robust voice, far from the common thin tenors.” 
—Allentown Morning Call. 
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Philip Emanuel Bach was the first person to 
drag the clavichord out into public attention, and it was 
through his efforts that the romantic adulation of the clavi- 
chord among his contemporaries came into being, an adula- 
tion typical of this and other manifestations of the 

“Wertherzeit.” 

As proof of the last statement, Dr. Nef gives very inter- 
esting quotations from writers of the time, such as the poet 
Schubart, Gerstenberg and others. It is only too bad that 
Dr. Nef did not give himself the trouble to look up a few 
witnesses of an earlier date, for then he would have been 
led to adopt a different opinion. 

1 will now show that the premises from which Dr. Nef 
draws his conclusions are incorrect; that among the German 
composers of the time preceding Bach, those _. influenced 
him the most preferred not the harpsichord, but the clavi- 
chord; that they recognized very well the deficiencies of the 
stronger-toned but expressionless harpsichord; that, treading 
in their footsteps, Bach built up his keyboard style on the 
clavichord ; that the greater part of Bach’s keyboard composi- 
tions were written for the clavichord; and that, finally, even 
those works which were composed for the harpsichord can- 
not, from the depth of their musical content, be given an 
adequate rendition on that instrument. 

The difference between the harpsichord and the clavichord 

I take for granted, well known to my readers. However, 
as well-preserved clavichords are extremely rare, it will be 
an aid in what follows if I present here the judgment of 
one of the best-known connoisseurs of old keyboard instru- 
ments. Mr. Fuller-Maitland expressed himself in the fourth 
volume of the Oxford History of Music about as follows 
(pp. 113 et seq.): “The clavichord posseses only a small 
tonal range, but between its softest and loudest tones there 
lies an almost inexhaustible possibility for shading, which 
goes beyond anything possible on a modern piano. Within 
its modest tonal boundaries every nuance is capable of 
achievement, and with such a wonderful clarity that in 
polyphonic playing each voice sounds through as though it 
were played on a different instrument. The clavichord is a 
really ideal instrument for everything that is particularly 
spiritual, intimate or expressive in character. The possi- 
bility of bringing out any one note in a chord makes it 
particularly advantageous in fugue playing.” On the other 
hand, the much louder-toned harpsichord permits of no 
modification of the tone through different varieties of finger 
pressure or touch, as is well pita 

The opinion of Dr. Nef and others - the predecessors 
of Bach wrote, not for the clavichord, but “7 the harpsi- 
chord, has its basis in the eager of the best works of 
that time which still, for the most part, remain unpublished. 
Even Dr. Nef himself says of the » harpsichord, “This instru- 
ment could never serve to express the finest and most tender 
feelings of the heart, or of melancholy, or of sensitive emo- 

m,” and, in another place, “The harpsichord was the key- 
noand instrument of a time which, in music of the theater, had 
not yet delved it ito the depths of the spirit and which, even in 
its orchestra and chamber music, was searching more for 
amusement and te entertainment.” How can such a 
judgment on the character of the music of those times 
stand in the face of such compositions as the suite of George 
Bohm, or the same composer’s Prelude, Fugue Lape Postlude ? 
Any one who has heard these works, or the C minor Sara- 
bande of Matthias Weckmann, or the F sharp minor Suite of 
Christian Ritter will, without any doubt, be convinced of the 
richness of emotion, the depth and the melancholy expressed 
in these compositions. How can the masters of the olden 
time defend themselves when their works are judged with so 
much prejudice : 

In the way of literary witnesses from the period before 
J. S. Bach, Dr. Nef introduces two writers on musical sub- 
jects, both of whom should have made him suspicious of his 
own conclusions. He says: “Walther calls the clavichord a 
very well known instrument, in his Dictionary, and Mattheson 
says of it that it is an instrument preferred to others. The 
former calls it the grammar book of all performers, and the 
latter also tells of its excellences which lie in the fact that 
‘one can play an expressive cantilena to much better advantage 
on it, through the possibility of holding and shading the tone, 
than on a harpsichord or spinet, where the after-resonance 
is always senate the same.’ But as a whole,” continues Dr. 
Nef, “one must trace the popularity of the clavichord in those 
times back to external reasons. It was, on account of its 
simple mt oe cheap, and easy to transport and to 
handle.” 

Let me quote you the entire opinion of Mattheson on the 
subject: “Overtures, sonatas, toccatas, suites, etc., are per- 
formed to the best advantage on a good clavichord, for one 
can play an expressive cantilena to much better advantage, 
through the possibility of holding and shading the tone, than 
on the harpsichord or spinet, where the after-resonance is 
always exactly the same. If one wishes to hear delicate 
finger work and clarity of embellishments in the playing, 
one must hear the performer on a clean-cut clavichord, for 
much of the blundering will escape the ear on a large harpsi- 
chord, equipped with three or four registers, and one will 
only hear the embellishments with difficulty.” 

Now, I should like to ask if these are “external” reasons 
that Mattheson brings up in favor of the clavichord? He 
wrote these words in the year 1713, at a time when he was 
long familiar with the French and Italian works for the 
harpsichord, but he finds himself in complete accord with the 
German keyboard composers of his day. It is of importance 
that he mentions exactly the class of compositions which 
lead one to conclude that he had heard them performed on 
the harpsichord: overtures, sonatas, toccatas, suites, etc 
For the performance of works written in the polyphonic 
style, he takes for granted the use of the clavichord. And 
he sticks to his opinion in later years; for in 1725, long 
after the appearance of Handel's Suites, he writes in the 
same vein in the Critica Musica. Outside of these passages, 
one finds in Mattheson’s prolific writings little or no mention 
of the question, a sign that his opinions had found little con- 
tradiction. Mattheson was, as is well known, a very queru- 
lous and irritable person; if he had come up against any 
opponents, or had had the slightest suspicion that two hun- 
dred years later his judgment would have been brought to 
question, he would surely have found words for the harpsi- 
chord-defenders that would ring in their ears. 

Now one can say, of course, that Mattheson was a theore- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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TOT MONTE 


Triumphs Again With 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


As Gilda, Rosina, Lucia, and Linda—Season 1927-1928 





“IN THE CASE OF TOTI DAL 
MONTE, THE SINGING WAS 
NOTHING SHORT OF EXQUIS- 
ITE. HER OPENING SOLO 
WAS THE ONLY ONE THAT 
HAS LIVED, BEING SOME- 
TIMES USED AS A SHOW 
PIECE FOR AMBITIOUS STU- 
DENTS, BUT HER RENDITION 
THEREOF WAS MUCH TOO 
ALERT AND ACCURATE TO BE 
AT ALL STUDENT LIKE. 

Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, 
December 14, 1927. 


TOTI DAL MONTE BROUGHT 
TO THE TITLE ROLE THE 
SAME SORT OF DELICATE 
WORKMANSHIP WITH 
WHICH DONIZETTI’S SCORE 
GLITTERS, A FINE REGARD 
FOR DETAIL, A REMARKABLE 
SKILL IN FURNISHING VARI- 
ETY OF TREATMENT, A DELI 
CACY OF SENTIMENT AND A 
KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT ARIS- 
TOCRACY IN SONG CONSISTS 
OF. SHE IS ONE OF THE FIN- 
EST MUSICIANS CHICAGO 
KNOWS, AND HER SINGING IS 
ALWAYS REFRESHING FOR 
ITS PURITY, ITS AMAZING 
COMPETENCE AND THE 
MUSICALAUTHORITY WHICH 
SUPPORTS HER EXQUISITELY 
PLANNED PERFORMANCES. 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal, 


December 17, 1927. 


TOTI DAL MONTE HAD HER 
USUAL SUCCESS. 


—Chicago Eve. American, December 


14, 1927. 


-hoto by Moffett 


MME. DAL MONTE 
SANG DELIGHTFULLY, 
LOVELY SOFT TONES 
FOR THE SUSTAINED 
MELODIES AND BRIL- 
LIANCE FOR THE DEC- 
ORATIONS. SHE HAD 
TO COME TROTTING 
BACK TO BOW HER 
ACKNOWLEDEGE-- 
MENTS, JUST AS IN 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
BEFORE ART WAS 
SPELLED WITH SO BIG 
A CAPITAL A. 
—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 
Post, December 14, 1927. 


“ALL THAT MISS DAL 
MONTE HAD TO SING SOUND- 
ED MUCH LIKE MUSIC DONI- 
ZETTI WROTE FOR ANOTHER 
MAD HEROINE. SHE SANG 
IT WITH A GORGEOUS DIS- 
PLAY OF ALL THE COLORA- 
TURA’S TRICKS AND VOCAL 
ACROBATICS.” 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, Herald-Ex- 
aminer, December 14, 1927. 


TOTI DAL MONTE VERY 
GOOD IN “LINDA DI 
CHAMOUNIX” 


BY MAURICE ROSENFELD 


Toti Dal Monte Very Good 

WHATEVER THE MERITS OF 
EITHER MUSIC OR PLOT OF 
THE OPERA, THE CAST 
WHICH PRESENTED IT LAST 
EVENING WAS AN UNUSU- 
ALLY FINE ONE AND IN- 
CLUDED TOTI DAL MONTE AS 
LINDA. THERE IS AN INEX- 
HAUSTIBLE FLEXIBILITY IN 
HER VOCAL ENDOWMENT. 
SHE THROWS OFF CADENZAS, 
SCALES AND TRILLS WITH- 
OUT THE LEAST EFFORT AND 
UNTIRINGLY. SHE HAS THE 
HAPPY FACULTY OF ALWAYS 
SINGING ON THE PITCH, AND 
HER VOICE HAS A PLEASANT 
IF NOT POWERFUL TONE 
VOLUME. SHE WAS VERY 
GOOD AND RECEIVED MUCH 
APPLAUSE. 

Chicago Daily News, December 
14,1927. 





Address: CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 
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Traveling, With Heifetz 


By Charles Drake 


Somewhere in Mexico, December, 1927—While not the 
Mficial Boswell of Jascha Heifetz, completely recording 
every that happens in a round-the-world tour, I have been 
vith the violinist during both his concert playing and his 
“playing” during odd hours. 

[hree weeks in California with nothing much-to do but 
elax from a world tour constituted the first real vacation 
that Heifetz has enjoyed in almost two years. Arrived there 
from the Orient and Australia in- September, the violinist 
settled himself in a sheltered bungalow in Beverly Hills—the 
if which Will Rogers is officially the mayor—and pro- 
ceeded to forget Instead, he supplied himself with 

thased a new tennis racquet, got into his 
his hat and spread the rumor that 


own 
mecerts 
a speedy Car, 


flannels, tossed 


away 





there was no telephone in his house. Naturally the number 
did leak out before long, but his experienced and diplomatic 
valet always answered the ring and always opened the con- 
versation by saying: “Mr. Heifetz is out; do you want to 
a message ?” 

‘Bill” Tilden dozen other tennis stars were 
playing tournament games at the time, which inspired the 
new racquet and also moved the violinist to improve his own 
vame with several lessons from the Tennis Club professional. 
He renewed acquaintances with Richard Barthelmess 
and Ronald Colman; danced with all the best looking girls 
in Los Angeles; raced his car along Sunset Boulevard; 
visited the n studios at the insistent demand of a publicity 
agent; amused himself many hours at the piano—his favorite 
indoor sport—and gained a reputation as a ping-pong player 
in Hollywood. Ping-pong is quite the rage again on the 
every 1 regulated home has its long green table, 
arrang¢ verandah 
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his American appearance in two 
seems to be back again,” he remarked. 


first 


vears 1 it 


Since then we have been continually on the road, up and 
down the West Coast, and Heifetz made his “debut” in 
El Paso, Texas, and Tucson, Arizona. 

And now, in Mexico, with seven consecutive sold-out re- 
citals in the Arbeu Theater in Mexico City. If there’s any- 
thing the Mexicans love—besides revolutions, it must be 
Heifetz’ violin playing. They are more demonstrative, but 
I doubt if their enthusiasm is greater than the Americans 
feel. In spite of the banditry impulses of some of the 
Mexicans, no attempts have been made to steal Heifetz’ 
violin. Which reminds me, that in Australia Heifetz was 
induced to let his “David Guarnerius” (as it is known the 
world over) be placed on exhibition for a day in the 
window of a music store in Melbourne. There it reposed 
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WITH HEIFETZ 
IN MEXICO 

(Right) On the way 
through Mexico. Heifetz 
snapped at a tiny railroad 
station where Mexican 
Indians were camping. 
Heifets gave six concerts 

in Mexico City. 


(Left) Heifetz and Carles 

Tejeda, Mexican painter, 

with one of the magnificent 

old doors of the Cathedral 
as a background. 
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for several hours, well guarded by two private detectives, 
while hundreds of passersby stopped to view it. There was 
much excitement in the store when the precious $45,000 in- 
strument was brought in and lifted from its soft velvet case. 
The violin has an unusual history. It formerly belonged to 
Wilhelmj, the great Norwegian artist who toured America 
fifty years ago; previously it was the property of Ferdinand 
David, a famous violinist of a hundred years ago and the 
teacher of Wilhelmj, to whom David gave it in his old age. 
It is known the world over to violin collectors and is listed 
in all catalogues of old instruments, so in spite of its great 
value it would really be of little worth to anyone who at- 
tempted to steal it. To dispose of it would be impossible 
for many reasons. 

In one city—in America, too—I overheard this conversa- 
tion after Heifetz had played. 

“Did you like the concert?” 

“Oh, wonderful! but I wonder why he plays on that old 
violin; he certainly can afford a new one. Imagine, using 
a violin that is two hundred years old! No wonder he has 
to tune it all the time. I’m sure he had a different one 














for nine weeks 





New Master Classes for Advanced Singers 


in the comprehensive survey of song, literature 
now being conducted by 


KURT SCHINDLER 


s, 
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RussiAN Soncs (in English and in Russian) 

ITALIAN AND SPANISH SONGs (old and new) 

GERMAN LIEDER (Brahms, Hugo Wolf, etc.) 
10:30 to 12:30 
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A limited number of teachers will be admitted, at special rates, as listeners. 


For further information regarding the classes, address 
Erminie Kahn, 214 West 104th Street, New York 


Mr. Schindler’s studio is at 125 East 40th Street, New York 
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when he was here a few years ago, because I remember he 
hardly had to tune it at all, and tonight he fussed with it 
before every piece.” 


Julia Claussen Given “Hearty Reception” 

While in Sweden recently, Julia Claussen gave a concert 
in Stockholm, after which she won many hearty words of 
approbation from the press of that city. The Svenska 
Dagbladet stated that she “was in possession of the dark 
splendor of her voice and of her enthusiastic audience. 

The hearty reception she had here proved that she is 
to be considered one of the favorites of the Stockholm 
public.” The Aftonbladet noted that “it is evident that our 
well-known fellow-country woman is at the top of her art 

her magnificent voice has the same fine ring and the 
same imposing volume as before, and it is now used in a 
really masterful manner. Her rendering of the varied pro- 
gram showed an enriched and improved art.” 

The reviewer of the Dagens Nyheter said of the con- 
cert that “Many notes were not heard before I understood 
that a voice like that of Claussen does not decrease, but, on 
the contrary, gains a noble patina in the course of the 
years. Her notes are always full, and the depth of her 
voice has the same velvety charm as formerly, her high 
register the same brilliant splendor.” The Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda believed that “Her manner of singing romances, 
avoiding, as it did, the superfluous show to the advantage 
of the depth of feeling, gave a strong and lasting impres- 
sion.” 


Activities at the Griffith New York Studio 

Work in the Yeatman Griffith New York studios is in 
full swing and many prominent artists are seeking vocal 
advice of this maestro as usual. Singers, teachers and stu- 
dents from many parts of the United States and foreign 
countries are to be found there again this season. Ruth 
Garner, coloratura soprano, has given several concerts re- 
cently while on a short tour in New York State. Bernice 
Schalker, mezzo soprano, is now on tour with the Gallo Opera 
Company. Fredrick Millar, basso, was engaged to sing 
Traviata with the Philadelphia Opera Company. Luther 
Talbot, baritone from Norfolk, Va., gave a program over 
station WPAP. Eloise Ellis, soprano, sang at a private 
affair given by Mrs. V. W. Woodrich, of Newark, N. J. 
Ella Schmuck, prominent church and concert singer of San 
Antonio, Tex., and who attended the Beaumont master class 
last summer, has come on to New York to study and coach 
with Yeatman Griffith. 


Raymond to Tour Europe 
George Perkins Raymond, tenor, who has won much suc- 
cess in America with his polished art and delightful per- 
sonality during the past three seasons, will spend the latter 


part of this and the first part of next season abroad. His 
manager, Annie Friedberg, is now negotiating with Euro- 
pean instrumentalities for future appearances. Raymond 
will sail in April to fulfill three engagements in Holland and 
Germany, then go to Italy for two months. The fall will 
be spent touring Scandinavia and England which will keep 
him occupied until after the holiday season of 1928. Miss 
Friedberg anticipates great success for this American singer, 
who is a specialist in lieder and songs in English, just the 
type of vocal literature that pleases audiences abroad when 
rendered pleasingly and skillfully. Before departing, Ray- 
mond will give a joint recital with Marie Miller, harpist, at 
Colgate University, on February 24. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Announcement 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company announces II 
Trovatore as its next performance on Thursday evening, 
January 5. The cast includes Alma Peterson, Kathryn 
Meisle, Helen Botwright, Judson House, Ivan Ivantzoff, 
Nino Mazzeo and Pierino Salvucci. On January 12, the 
Civic Opera Company will give L’Amore dei_Tre Re, and 
on January 26 Lohengrin will be given in English. The 
cast for L’Amore dei Tre Re is a very strong one, the part 
of Archibaldo being taken by Adamo Didur. The remain- 
der of the cast includes Helen Stanley, Ruth Cornett, Paul 
Althouse, Nelson Eddy and Albert Mahler. Needless to add, 
Philadelphians are greatly interested in these performances. 
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“THE BEST WAY TO ENJOY CHAMBER MUSIC IS TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN PLAYING IT. FAILING THAT, THE NEXT 
BEST THING IS TO HEAR IT PLAYED BY AN 
ORGANIZATION LIKE THE 


ANT AR Tc 


Samuel Chotzinoff, New York World, December 5, 1927. 


Photo by Nickolas Muray, N. Y. 


Sascha Jacobsen Paul Bernard Marie Roemaet Rosanoft Louis Kaufman 


“These performers have mastered the art of quartet playing, with its “It is not often that young artists perform Franck with so much sen- 

four-fold balance, its polish of style and its microscopic precision.” sitiveness and imagination.” 

The Evening World, December 5, 1927. —New York Times, December 5, 192; 

f i 2 ‘ , “Franck’s Quartet in D major was given a fervent, mystical reading 

“Each individual of this ensemble is an artist and a virtuoso; together, ; ite gs = = 

. : ; : a eminently suited to the character of the score. 

they have a common identity and will that is really remarkable. ; : . ae ee 7 

: “ : : ’ eRe —New York Telegram, December 5, 1927. 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 5, 1927. 

“The group gave a praiseworthy performance, with a good collective 
quality of tone, expression, unity and excellent balance.” 

- New York Herald 7 ribune, Decembe) 5. £927. 


“They are all musicians of exceptional ability and training. Their 
style was admirable, and their tone full of color and warmth.” 
—New York Sun, December 5, 1927. “TM. f : eens . 
eT ee ee ; The four players admirably grasped its intent and its style (Franck 
vor ; s Quartet ).” New York Evening Journal, December 5, 1927. 
The Musical Art Quartet have the advantage of youth, a tone 2 


quality of exceptional beauty and a technical equipment equal to the “The Musical Art Quartet played with artistic finesse, their attacks, 


great demands of chamber music.” releases and ensemble coloring being of the first order. 
=e World, December 5. 1927. - -N ew } ork Sun, Dec mibe 
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grateful offering and a delightful climax to an excellent 
program. 
Nicos Cambourakis 

Nicos Cambourakis, violinist, pupil of Vladimir Graffman, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on December 
16. The young artist played a program of difficult selec- 
tions from Handel, Paganini and Sarasate with exceedingly 
good tone and technic in spite of the fact that throughout 
the evening, it appears he labored under a handicap that 
would have made many a performer come to grief. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Graffman, only the night previous the young 
man’s violin had been stolen so that he was obliged to play 
an instrument the individual peculiarities of which were com- 
pletely strange to him. 

The performance of the Handel A minor sonata deserves 
special mention. Mr. Cambourakis gave to the work the 
fine broad interpretation so desirable in compositions of that 
master. 

Diana Graffman was accompanist. 


December 17 
Paul Kochanski 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, delighted a large audience at 
Carnegie Hall on December 17 with a program in which 
classical and modern music were cleverly combined. The 
classicists were represented in the D minor sonata of 
Brahms, Tartini’s Trille du Diable, and the Campanella of 
Paganini (arranged by Kochanski). Of the moderns there 
were de Falla, Ravel, Boulanger, and others. 

Dance du Feu (de Falla), having its first hearing in 
New York, was received with especial favor by the audi- 
ence. It is a bizarre number, exotic in mood and treatment. 
As a bit of descriptive music it appears to be one of the 
most successful achievements of the modern school. Ravel's 
Blues was also liked by the audience, but to at least one 
auditor it appeared to be a potentially good bit of jazz, 
ruined to make a third rate program number. Nin’s Saeta, 
also arranged by Mr. Kochanski, was much more successful. 
This was a mournful little melody with a long passage of 
doubled notes arranged as theme and accompaniment that 
called for dexterous bowing and nimble fingering. It did 
credit to Mr. Kochanski both as a player and as a musical 
arranger. Other outstanding selections were Rameau’s 
Rigaudon (which had to be encored to silence the audience ), 
3rahm’s Valse, and the Paganini Campanella. 

Mr. Kochanski is a fine violinist. His tastes are catholic, 
his capacity for musical expression comprehensive, and his 
technic of the highest order. His tone, while. warm and 
suave is, never sensuous. In short he is a fine musician, so 
fine that one wonders what the effect would be if he allowed 
a bit more of emotionalism to creep into his interpretations. 
As it is, he possesses in full measure the technical equip- 
ment for greatness. 

His accompanist was Pierre Luboshutz, who gave an art- 
istic performance, intelligent, sensitive, and in fine accord 
with the moods of the soloist. 


New York Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg led the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra through | a weighty program at its Carnegie Hall 
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student concert on December 17. Though there were but 
two numbers played, Brahms’ Double Concerto in A minor 
for violin and cello, and Gustave Mahler’s Symphony No, 5 
the performance was considerably longer than Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s affairs usually are. The Mahler work itself took 
easily an hour and a half to play. And a tedious hour and 
a half it would have been were it not for Mengelberg’s 
genius for making the dead in music live. However, Brahms’ 
glorious work made complete amends. Scipione Guidi, con- 
certmaster, and Cornelius Van Vliet, principal cellist, stepped 
out of their regular places in the orchestra and did justice 
to the solo parts of the concerto. 


Flesch, Friedberg, Salmon Ensemble 


What is one to say of the Beethoven D major, Brahms C 
minor, and Schubert D flat trios, played at this Town Hall 
matinee by Carl Flesch, Carl Friedberg, and Felix Salmon? 

Criticism must be mute in the face of the wonderful 
musical, tonal, and technical ensemble presented by the 
illustrious ensemble. 

It is not always that combinations of famous artists 
achieve a perfect ensemble, but in this case the performers 
individually happen to be chamber music players of long 
experience and exalted talents, and their serious interpreta- 
tive qualities are of the same kind and quality. 

The audience was in a state of continuous delight and 
honored the celebrated triumvirate with a long series of 
resounding ovations. 


December 18 
New York Symphony: Edward Johnson, Soloist 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Fritz Busch, at its afternoon concert in the Mecca Audi- 
torium, on December 18, drew a large, attentive and enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Two novelties played on this occasion should receive first 
consideration, for novelties are more or less rare, and it is 
interesting to see what they really offer, and why a con- 
ductor of Mr. Busch’s standing should present them. Both 
are certainly worthy of being heard, although neither is of 
an epoch making nature. There is a good deal of interesting 
materia! with which the composers have expressed them- 
selves. They were both heard in New York for the ¥* 
time and the “Suite Caprese” by Theodore Stearns had : 
world premiere here. They received an excellent pe Aaa 
ance under thé capable leadership of Mr. Busch, who is 
going to give Stearn’s opera The Snowbird in Dresden this 
coming spring. 

The Rondo Burlesk by Kurt Striegler is not at all as 
burlesque as the title would indicate; it is more bizarre, 
beginning with a whirlwind in harp and strings and soon 
introducing a beautiful cantilena passage which is carried 
on throughout the whole piece in a cleverly varying com- 
bination. Mr. Striegler leans somewhat strongly on Wagner 
and Richard Strauss without being too reminiscent. 

The suite by Stearns is of an entirely different character, 
quite impressionistic although not radically so; it contains a 
great deal of real melody, much rhythm and is full of at- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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LOUIS PERSINGER 


“The first of American violinists. 


“Not since Sarasate have 
Teleg raph 


‘A new Ysaye, the most sympathetic and finished artist heard in recent years.’ 


. "—_N eW 


we heard such violin playing.” 


York World 
London Daily 


Koelnische Zeitung 
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FOR FOUR YEARS THE TEACHER OF 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


(NOW RETURNING TO CALIFORNIA TO CON- 
TINUE HIS LESSONS WITH MR. PERSINGER) 
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Address all communications care of Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco 
or to 


1334 Alameda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara 
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GIACOMO RIMINI 


kugene Hutchinson Photo 


As Falstaff 


RIMINI MAKES 
OPERA FALSTAFF 
JOCUND RASCAL 


GIACOMO RIMINI IN THE NAME PART 
WAS BOTH VERDIAN AND SHAKESPEAR- 
EAN. HE WAS UP ON EVERY NOTE AND 
EVERY INFLECTION OF THE SCORE. 

A Shakespearean Falstaff 

IN ADDITION I SUSPECT HIM OF HAVING 
GONE OUTSIDE THE SCORE TO SOME 
ABLE SHAKESPEAREAN COMMENTATOR 
FOR HIS DELINEATION. CERTAINLY THE 
IRREPRESSIBLE WAY THAT HE BOUNCED 
BACK INTO GOOD NATURE AFTER EVERY 
MISADVENTURE, THE HUMOR WITH 
WHICH HE EXPOUNDED HIS PHILOSOPHY 
AND SPUN HIS PLOTS MEANT SOMETHING 
A GOOD DEAL DEEPER IN THE CHARAC- 
TER THAN MERELY PUTTING ON A FAT 
MAN’S MAKEUP AND SINGING NOTES. 

AND IF HE WAS A MOUNTAIN OF FUN, 
ROSA RAISA WAS A DELIGHT AS MIS- 
TRESS FORD. NEVER WAS THERE A PRIMA 
DONNA EASIER ON THE EYES, NEVER DID 
VERDI'S MUSIC SPARKLE AND CRACKLE 
WITH MORE WIT. SHE WAS AS WELL DE- 
FINED AND ACCURATELY THOUGHT OUT 
A CHARACTER AS FALSTAFF HIMSELF. 


—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Dec. 1927. 


GIACOMO RIMINI IN THE TITLE ROLE 
HAS REFINED AND POLISHED HIS_ POR- 
TRAYAL OF THE GAY ENGLISH KNIGHT 
CONSIDERABLY. HE PLAYED THE ROLE 
WITH GREAT HUMOR AND HE SANG HIS 
MUSIC—IT IS NOT ON THE ORDER OF THE 
EARLY VERDI OPERAS—WITH A_ THOR- 
OUGH UNDERSTANDING OF ITS MUSICAL 
VALUE AND WITH ARTISTIC FINISH 
THERE ARE FEW MELODIC ARIAS TO SING, 
BUT THOSE PHRASES WHICH HE DID PUT 
FORTH HAD RING AND RESONANCE. 


—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, Dec., 1927. 


. . . BUT THERE WERE HONORS FOR 
THAT BRILLIANT COMEDIAN GIACOMO 
RIMINI, WHO MAKES FALSTAFF AN AB- 
SURD FIGURE WITHOUT ROBBING HIM OF 
A CERTAIN DIGNITY, AN AWFUL FOOL 
BUT A GENTLEMAN _ NEVERTHELESS. 
CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, THE ONE SONG IN 
THE PART, WHICH RIMINI SANG AS WELL 
AS IT MAY BE SUNG, FELL FLAT, PROB- 
ABLY BECAUSE THE AUDIENCE DID NOT 
UNDERSTAND THE TEXT. 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
Dec. 1927. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON’S “FALSTAFF” 
WAS A JOLLY AFFAIR, WITH GIACOMO 
RIMINI CLOWNING IN HIS CAPITAL IM- 
PERSONATION OF THE OBESE DON JUAN. 


—Claudia Cassidy, Journal of Commerce, Dec. 1927. 


RIMINI WAS AT HIS BEST AS 
THE BARBER.—Karleton Hack- 
ett, Chicago Evening Post, Dec. ’27. 


AS AMONASRO IN AIDA 


GIACOMO RIMINI HAS ALWAYS MADE OF 
THE ROLE OF AMONASRO A PART THAT 
IS FULL OF DRAMATIC INTENSITY AND 
ALSO HAS ALWAYS SUNG THIS MUSIC 
WITH FINE TONE AND WITH ARTISTIC 
SINCERITY. 

—Chicago Daily News, Dec. 1927. 


RIMINI’S AMONASRO IS JUST AS GOOD 
AS ANY OTHER ROLE HE HAS GIVEN US. 
HE IS ALWAYS THE RELIABLE ARTIST, 
WELL INFORMED UPON TRADITION, AT 
HOME UPON THE STAGE—VERSATILE. 

—Chicago American, Dec. 1927. 


AS RAFAELE IN JEWELS 
Rimini’s Rafaele Vivid 
GIACOMO RIMINI’S RAFAELE, LEADER OF 
THE CAMORRA, IS A VIVID FIGURE OF A 
“GANG LEADER” OF NAPLES. HE GAVE TO 
HIS MUSIC RESONANT VOCAL INTERPRE- 
TATION. 
—Chicago Daily News, Dec. 1927. 


RIMINI, AS RAFAELE, SUBMITTED ONE 
OF THOSE DETAILED, FINISHED AND EX- 
PERT CHARACTERIZATIONS FOR WHICH 
HE IS JUSTLY FAMED. 


—Chicago Herald-Examiner, Dec. 1927. 


RIMINI, TOO, IS IRRESISTIBLE AS RAFA- 
ELE. SURELY NO PROFESSIONAL “LADY- 
KILLER” OF ANY NATIONALITY IS MORE 
TRUE TO TYPE THAN THIS HANDSOME, 
IMPULSIVE, VAIN, UNSCRUPULOUS, SU- 
PERSTITIOUS NEAPOLITAN. RIMINI 
KNOWS HIS RAFAELE—PLAYS AND SINGS 
HIM TO THE LIFE. 


—Chicago Evening American, Dec. 1927. 


. . . MR. RIMINI MADE A STRIKING FIG- 
URE AS THE HEAD OF THE CAMORRA AND 
PLAYED HIS PART WITH POWER. A GENU- 
INE OPERATIC ACTOR. 

—Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 1927. 


MAKES CAST OF 
“BARBER” PERFECT 


LET US SAY WITHOUT PREAMBLE THAT 
THIS WAS THE NE PLUS ULTRA OF A 
FIRST ACT TO “THE BARBER.” NO BETTER 
FIGARO THAN RIMINI COULD BE FOUND- 





GIACOMO RIMINI LEADING 
BARITONE CHICAGO CIVIC 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 
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HE IS FIGARO, JOCUND, BOISTEROUS, 
JOVIAL, BUSY, ENERGETIC, FUNNY, DE- 
LIGHTFUL, MAGNETIC. THE AUDIENCE 
MUST SHARE MY OPINION, FOR HE WAS 
GIVEN JUST ACCLAIM AFTER HIS LARGO 
AL FACTOTUM, WHICH, AS USUAL, 
STOPPED THE PROGRESS OF THE PER- 
FORMANCE. ; 


Chicago Evening American, Dec. 1927. 


MR. RIMINI WAS AT HIS BEST AS THE 
BARBER. HE SANG THE ARIA WITH VERVE 
AND VOCAL BRILLIANCE. THE MUSIC 
SUITS HIM AND HE ALWAYS APPEARS TO 
ADVANTAGE IN IT. THE AUDIENCE GAVE 
HIM A CORDIAL HAND ON THE INSTANT 


-Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 1927. 
g 


GIACOMO RIMINI IS A GREAT COMEDIAN 
IN THIS PART, AND THE MUSIC IS SPE- 
CIALLY SUITED TO HIS VOICE. HE WAS 
RECALLED SEVERAL TIMES AFTER HIS 
“LARGO AL FACTOTUM” IN THE FIRST ACT, 
AND THROUGH THE OPERA HE KEPT UP 
HIS HIGH STANDARD. 


—Chicago Daily News, Dec 


AS GIANNI SCHICCHI 


. . . UP THE WHOLE CAST! RIMINI IN 
THE NAME PART, AGAIN SHOWED HIS 
NATIVE ADAPTABILITY FOR THE STAGE 
AND CREATED A MEMORABLE COMIC POR 
TRAIT. 

—Chicago Herald-Examiner, Dec. 1927. 


IN IT WE HEARD AGAIN GIACOMO 
RIMINI IN HIS FARCICAL REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE TITLE ROLE, IN WHICH 
HE DISPLAYED A FINE GIFT FOR COMEDY 
AND A VOCAL RESOURCE OF ARTISTIC 
CALIBER. . 


Daily News, Dec. 1927. 


THOUGH RIMINI IN THE TITLE ROLE, 
SUBMITTED A CHARACTERIZATION THAT 
WAS GREAT COMEDY, HE STILL WAS ONLY 
ONE OF AN ENSEMBLE DAZZLING IN THE 
SPEED, ACCURACY AND SPIRIT. 


—Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 1927 


Eugene Hutchinson Photo 


As Figaro in Barber of Seville 
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and dignified for that. Also, while he does not tear passion 
to tatters so far as its outward physical manifestations on 
the keyboard are concerned, his delivery burns with an inner 
glow, and lifts the player above any suspicion of merely cool 
and emotionless objectivity. 

The afternoon was one of endless edification and instruc- 
tion. Here was a piano master indeed. His audience gave 
every evidence of trying to deify him. They showered him 
with tumults of applause and gave him no peace in their 
eagerness for encores. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


Devotees of music in its purest form gathered at the 
second Sunday Salon of the New York Chamber Music 
Society in the grand ball room of the Hotel Plaza on De- 
cember 18, to be entertained by a program made up, with 
one exception, of classic chamber music. 

There was also a soloist in the person of Madame Charles 
Cahier, contralto, who has a beautiful voice and is a fine 
artist both locally and as an interpreter. Madame Cahier 
sang two songs by Bach and also two by Haendel with clear 
diction and perfect tone production; in the hands of a lesser 
artist these extraordinary compositions might have been 
uninteresting and boresome, but Madame Cahier made their 
latent beauties stand out so fresh and clear that they became 
eloquent examples of the art of these two musical giants 
Each of these songs called for a different combination of 
instruments in their accompaniment. Decidedly the most 
beautiful was the one with the oboe d’amore, which Mr. 
Labate played with such artistic finish and beauty of tone 
that he became a strong rival for the vocalist, who, how 
ever, was quite equal to the occasion. 

Mozart's E flat major quintet for piano, oboe, french horn 
and bassoon opened the program and proved to be a rare 
treat with its delicate rhythm and melodious beauty 

Schubert’s lovely Forellen Quintet was distinguished by 
the excellent work done by the artists who played it; namely 
the members of the New York String Quartet, an organiza 
tion welded together by persistent and loving work and 
individual artistic excellence. 

Four Episodes by Ernest Bloch, still in manuscript, and 
played on this occasion by request, employ the whole com 
plement of the Chamber Music gay ok for which it was 
originally written: it well deserved to be heard again. Bloch 
is a composer who knows what he is Soleg and always does 
it effectively; he is strongly Neo-German in his thoughts 
and mode of expression and always interesting, though at 
times bizarre. 

The large audience expressed keen delight in the work of 
excellent organization, in enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause 


this 


Jerdone Bradford 

\ program of Schumann 

Bradiord, contralto, with Carroll 
the Civic Club on December 18 


music was given by Jerdone 
Hollister, accompanist, at 
30th artists proved them 
fully in symphony with the master’s and 
shared with their audience the pleasure of their perform 
ance. They brought out the many beauties of the music, 
and responded readily to the various moods of the selections 
presented Among the songs given were those of the 
Frauenliebe und Leben cycle 


songs 


selves 


Roxy Orchestra: Beatrice Belkin, Soloist 


At last Sunday morning's symphonic concert at the Roxy 
Theater, Beatrice Belkin, young coloratura member of 
“Roxy's Gang,” appeared as soloist and delighted the large 
audience with her singing of The Bell Song from Lakme, 
which revealed a voice of beautiful quality and much taste 
in its use. She was warmly applauded. The orchestra, un- 
der Erno Rapee, again added to its artistic status by finely 
played renditions of the Magic Flute overture, Mozart; 
Waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier, Strauss; the third and 
fourth movements from Scheherazade, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and as a finale, Ippolitoff-Iwanoff’s Caucasian Sketches. 


Mabel Garrison 


gathered at the 
Mabel Garrison 
one of the 


Guild Theatre on 
after her absence 
most charming pré 


A distinctive audience 
December 18 to welcome 
of two years, and to hear 
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grams yet presented this season. Miss Garrison sang with 
the same simple artistry which has marked her work since 
she was first heralded as one of our best, and there are few 
singers today who invest their programs with her sheer de- 
licacy and quaintness. Her German diction is beyond that of 
native daughters, and she seems to find much in common 
with the strange note in the French songs she sings. She 
was lost in the beauty of Ravel's Reves, << she sang it 
beautifully. The ever popular Elfenlied of Wolf quite en 
tranced the audience, and they aaeaied with such heat 
after its conclusion that Miss Garrison sang it for them 
again. 

It is good to have her back again. And it was good, too, 
to hear George Siemonn’s splendid accompaniments. 


Ruth Page 


Ruth Page, solo dancer at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
gave a recital on December 18 at the Hampden Theater, 
assisted by Jorg Fasting, Marcia Preble, Berenice Holmes 
and Jenifer Felix. The delighted audience found much 
of interest in her varied offerings. Spanish Dancers from 
De Falla’s La Vida Breve, The Snow is Dancing (Debussy ) 
and Reis’ Perpetuum Mobile were artistic treats. Favorites, 
too, were The Flapper and The Quarterback (Loomis), very 
original; Peter Pan (Poldini) and Negro Dancers of New 
Orleans, the music taken from folk songs, and in which she 
catches the darky spirit with considerable cleverness. 

Mabel Zoekler, soprano with a very pleasing voice, 
likewise well received. Louis Horst was the pianist 
George Randinbusch the violinist. 

Such recitals as Miss Page presents are not common ever 
in blasé New York and it is certain that her enthusiastic 
audience on this occasion will want to see her again. 


was 
and 


Philharmonic Metropolitan Concert 


the Philharmonic Or 
brought Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride overture, the double concerto for violin and cello | 
Brahms, and the Pathetic Symphony of Tschaikowek 
The soloists in the concerto were Scipione Guidi and Corne 
lius Van Vliet, concertmaster and first cellist, respectively 

The scintillating Smetana overture, that incomparable gem 
of its kind, was played with delightful sprightliness, and 
admirable technical ge ge while Tschaikowsky’s com 
pelling masterpiece had all its powerful appeal in Menge! 
familiar reading The stirring third movement 
forth the usual ovation from the huge audience. 

In the scholarly, but withal uninspired Brahms concerto, 
the two soloists gave an excellent account of themselves, 
both musically and technically. The great difficulty of this 
work and its rather academic character make it a some 
what ungrateful vehicle for the exploitation of 
qualities, but what there is in it kindle enthusiasm in an 
Was 


The 
chestra, 


Sunday afternoon concert of 
Mengelberg conducting, 


berg’s 
brought 


the soloists’ 


audience presented to advantage 


The English Singers and Wanda Landowska 
Phe 


given by 


“Seven Subscription Concerts” 
The Musical Forum of New York, of which Kurt 
chindler is musical director, was enjoyed by a full audience 
at the Guild Theatre on December 18. The program well 
illustrated the purpose of this musical organization, which is 
“to give music lovers the opportunity to hear good music 
intimately and informally presented, to give artists a medium 
for the presentation of ideas which they may have cherished 
and have not been able to execute because unadaptable to 
the concert program, and to make each program, 
so far as possible, a unit crystallizing a special phase, idea or 
period of musi 

The artists on Sunday evening last were The English 
Singers and Wanda Landowska harpsichordist, offering a 
Christmas program, characteristic of and happily represent- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries 

The English Singers rendered in their unique 
ing manner carols, motets, folk songs. and 
such composers as Jan Pieterzoon Sweelinck (1562-1621), 
Michael Pretorius, Thomas Weelkes, Thomas Vautor, 
Francis Pilkington, Thomas Morley, contemporaries of that 
period. The three men and three women sat in a semi- 
circle around a table and sang without any accompaniment 

(Continued on page 24) 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 
74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


PHONE, ENDICOTT 0139 


Dec. 14, 1927. 


Mr. Alvin 1. Schmoeger, 
Musical Courier, 

113 W. 57th Ste, 

New York City, N.Y. 











Dear Mr. Schmoeger: 


Having been established in New York now for over four years, 

I am looking over my records pertaining to advertising s0 as 

to classify the direct results in advertising, which is an 

item in the overhead expense of every musician that cannot af- 
ford to be overlooked. 


I know it will interest you to know that eighty percent of 
my direct results from advertising come from the Musical 
Courier. I ama person who only believes or takes stock in 
proven facts ani I want to thank you for the advice you, Mr. 
Wertheim in former days and Miss Vila at the present time, 
have given me regarding advertising. I have trusted entire- 
ly in your judgment and I can assure you that I am grateful 
to you all for the interest and loyalty you have shown me, 
It all reverts to the high standard of the Musical Courier 
presenting the best in musical journalism again due to the 
fine staff that represents the spirit of your magazine. 





With my sincere thanks, I am 


Sincerely, 


a A See Oe 









































New York Concerts 
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effect was homelike, familiar 
balanced and blended voices 
precision in every number. 
Landowska maintained and added to her high repu- 
a star on her favorite instrument, setting forth 
lize lan music with Wolsey’s Wilde by William Byrd, 
A Gigge by Giles Farnaby, and Les Bouffons and The King’s 
Hunt by Bull. In her second group were Noel by 
Pierre Dandrieu, Les Sauvages and La Joyeuse by Jean Ph. 
Rameau, and J. S Allegro from his D major con- 
Persistent applause brought delightful encores from 
repertory. 
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N. F. of M. C. Fall Meeting Held in New York 


The National Federation of Music Club’s national board 
meeting was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel from De- 
cember 4 to 11. The sessions of the directors brought to the 
metropolis a group of officers and chairmen of this great 
and progressive organization, drawn from every state in the 
Union. The wide hospitality which was tendered to the 
board by the various local clubs and musical organizations 
gave evidence of New York’s increasing interest in the work 
of this, the largest musical organization in the world. The 
simultaneous sessions in New York of the District's and 
State Presidents’ Council of the club made it possible for 
joint sessions of benefit to state and national workers. 

The business sessions included: December 5, report of 
officers and new business, board session, meeting of district 


MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
President of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
and state president's council and the biennial program; De 
cember 6, meeting of the department of education, Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling, chairman, and a meeting of the legislation 
committee, Mrs. Frances E. Clark, chairman; December 7, 
meeting of the department of extension, Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, chairman, and meeting of the Junior division, 
Julia E. Williams, national junior counselor; December 8, 
meeting of the publicity department, T. T. Frankenburg, 
chairman; national bulletin, Helen Harrison Mills, junior 
bulletin, Julia E. Williams; church music bulletin, Grace 
Widney Mabee; finance department, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, 
chairman; December 9, American Music, Mrs. Charles Davis, 
a eg past president’s assembly, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, chairman; bienial program and unfinished business ; 
December 10, special church music conference, Grace Widney 
Mabee, chairman at this church conference Dr. Milton Little- 
field spoke on Hymns of the Twentieth century; Harold V. 
Milligan read a paper on Anthems; H. Augustine Smith 
spoke on the Ministry of Music; Alexander Russel spoke on 
The Religious music in the college chapel; Clarence Dickin- 
son spoke about The Music of the Synagogue, and Elizabeth 
Von Fleet Vosseler had something to say about the develop- 
ment of church music through a children’s choir school. 
The entertainment side of the meeting included a musicale 
and tea by invitation of the New York Matinee Musicale, 
Rosalie Heller Klein, president, when the choral drama, 
Pilgrims of Destiny, by Gena Branscomb, was performed; 
luncheon, at the Town Hall Club, by invitation of Mrs. Otto 
H. Kahn, followed by an invitation recital in Town Hall by 
courtesy of the National Music league, a review of which ap 
peared in last week’s issue of the Musicat Courier; a 
concert by the Cleveland Orchestra by invitation of Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, manager; a visit to the National Broad- 
casting studios; invitation concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
at which the Dudley Buck Singers, members of the New 
Amsterdam Opera Company, Julian Kahn, William Beller 
and Catherine Wade Smith, participated; reception and 
musicale by invitation of the National Opera Club, Baroness 





READING CHORAL SOCIETY 
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N. LINDSAY nemmeaaovaye Conductor 
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Philadelphia Orchestra men, 43 Players 


the intonation wa od, the dynamic 
priate, the unan catty and unity 

plendid, and the response to 
fine work, and musically was a 
performance by the Orchestra 
emphatically first cla 


effects impressive and appro- 
in attack throughout the performance 
the conductor immediate It was a 
mighty fine performance . The 
“‘Finlandia,’’ by Sibelius, was 
performance of the members of 
Norden delighted and impressed 
ience, the largest yet seen at a Chora] Society concert in recent 
s work of the Chorus gave substantial evidence of the 
lity of its conductor and of his painstaking care in preparation 
iring rehearsals.—Reading Times, December 7, 1927 
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indicated by its applause that the concert 

impressive artistic triumphs The mas- 

Norden was a large factor The big 

ibering 200 voices, proved a revelation to these who heard 

e first time. For dramatic and melodic beauty the concert 

sic, and al) the participants deserve unstinted praise. . 

with orchestra assisting, followed. Each voice section of 

was compelled to fulfill a highly responsible part in the 

elody with its difficult time changes The soft tone 

es were skillfully brought out In the Scena 

n Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ the Chorus effec- 

infused into the music that deep religious atmosphere for 

the composition is noted. In the Coronation Scene from 

Godounoff,”” as well as the imposing Verdi ‘‘Te Deum,’ 

the closing number, the wonderful volume of the eT was one of 
the marked features.—Reading Eagle, December 7, 1927. 
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Von Klenner president ; concert by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, by invitation of Mrs. Kahn; concert by the Philomela 
Club at the Brooklyn Academy, by invitation of Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris, and an invitation to the Metropolitan Opera by 
Mrs. Kahn. 

The Federation’s objectives in the next two years include: 
Choral development with conclave at Biennial for women’s, 
men’s and mixed choruses; opera in English; composition 
prizes, which include an Overture ($1,000) and a piano con- 
certo ($1,000) ; propaganda for development of women’s or- 
chestras; young artists’ contests, to include voice, violin, 
piano and organ; moving picture pageant, history of music, 
with special music by an American composer; a national 
course of study on the radio, after the New Year. 

Following the Florida sessions next March, a meeting will 
be held in the Pacific Coast district, during the fall of 1928. 
The march will lead to Boston for the largest biennial meet- 
ing yet staged by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Two Engagements in One Day for Zielinska 

December 13 was a busy day for Genia Zielinska, for she 
sang before the Matinee Musical Club of Philade Iphia in the 
afternoon, and immediately following the program left for 
Washington, D. C., where she presented a program before 
the Rubinstein Club. In P hiladelphia Miss Zielinska was the 
Blessed Damozel in a performance of Debussy’s setting to 
the poem of Rossetti. In Washington she sang operatic 
arias and numbers by Dell’ Acqua, Gretchaninoff, Bleichman 
and Thrance. At both of these concerts the coloratura so- 
prano was well received for the fine art she displayed. An- 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


other recent engagement was on December 16, when she gave 
a Spanish program over the radio, her selections including 
La Partida, A Song of Parting, by Maria Alvarez; Mi Viejo 
Amor, a modern Mexican composition, by Oteo; Granadinas, 
The Song of the Emigrant, by Barrera-Calleja, and Sevillana 
by Massenet. 


The Neighborhood Music School’s Opportunity 


The Neighborhood Music School, which since 1913 has 
been fostering the love and appreciation of music in New 
York by enabling students to receive instruction at a cost 
within their ability to pay, has lately been offered a gift 
which when made will greatly add to its usefulness. 

About four years ago Helen Fahnestock Campbell, who 
though residing abroad is much interested in music here, 
became a trustee of the school, has since carefully observed 
its work and attended certain of its courses. She thus came 
to realize the school’s value and this year, before returning 
to France, informed the board of trustees of her desire to 
provide a modern building for the school on its present site, 
for use next fall, if it can meet the conditions of her offer. 
These are payment of the mortgage held against the proper- 
ty, and assurance of income sufficient to maintain the new 
building and continue the work 

The board hopes to be enabled to meet these conditions. 
The raising of an endowment fund is, however, a task that 
will need the help of every friend of the school and the 
trustees appeal to all interested in its future for aid in 
obtaining the fund necessary to secure the gift of the new 
building. To make it possible to prepare for construction 
this spring the conditions must be met early in the winter. 


Hary Janos Philharmonic Success 


(Continued from page 5) 
harmony, but on the whole the composition is euphonious 
and of a kind frankly pleasing to the ear. 

In musical umoristico treatment, the Hary Jz 
akin to some of the ironically comical music of 
Stravinsky, Rieti and Milhaud. The work had 
favorable reception from the audience. 

Another novelty of the evening was Impressions du Midi, 
(first performance in America) by G. H. G. von Brucken 
Fock, a Dutch composer, who also used to be a painter of 
the Impressionist school. This piece of five extre mely short 
movements, is subtitled. Le Feviére—mer et Rochers, Danse, 
Le Mistral, Cabagon-Hameau Solitaire, prés de la mer et 

perdu dans le forét, Scherzo-La Capricieuse. 

The Fock music is made with a subtle and discriminative 
hand. Its melodic content is refined and pleasant, and re- 
flects the keen artistic tonal reactions of the composer to 
scenes and feelings which must have appealed to him as a 
painter. The orchestration is richly hued, deft, and distinc- 
tive. The piece was well received. 
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La Scala Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 
artists were all recalled to the footlights again and again. 

Otello was presented with Trantoul in the role of Otello, 
Stabile as Iago and Bianca Scacciati as Desdemona with 
Toscanini conducting. 

Stenterello, a new musical operetta by Alfredo Cuscina, 
libretto by L. Bonelli and F. Paolieri, had a phenomenal 
success at the Teatro Dal Verme. It was interpreted by 
the Guido Riccioli company, with Riccioli in the main role 
and Nanda Primavera as the soubrette. The music is tune- 
ful, with a depth suitable for grand opera, and also abounds 
in characteristic Florentine folk songs. The plot is laid in 
Florence during the seventeenth century, and gives oppor- 
tunity for beautiful scenery, especially two scenes repre- 
senting reception rooms in the famous Pitti Palace. The 
operetta was gorgeously costumed. Riccioli showed him- 
self an excellent comic artist, his Florentine vernacular 
being extraordinary ; Nanda Primavera was very attractive, 
sang with taste and danced with spirit; in fact, the whole 
cast was composed of talented artists. After playing to 
big houses for two weeks, it gave place to another new 
operetta, Tuffolina, by Giuseppe Pietri, presented by the 
same company. This work was enthusiastically received 
by the Milan public. The action takes place in one of the 
big seashore resorts of Italy. The music is full of vivacity, 
the costuming, with the exception of one scene—a mer- 
maid scene which was_ very attractive,—modern, and the 
artists (Riccioli in the leading comic role and Nanda Pri- 
mavera in the title role) fascinating and talented. Domenico 
Bazzan, musical director of the company, conducted both 
operettas with much skill and vim, and without score, which 
is unusual, and deserves a large share of the praise. 

Antonio Basst. 


James Haupt Well Equipped 


The career of James Haupt has been one which denotes a 
musician of ability. A native of St. Paul, Minn., the tenor 
began his musical education at the age of eleven, singing 
alto in the boys’ choir. It was then that his rapid advance- 
ment began. He took up the study of organ and piano, and 
at college organized and directed a male quartet that gave 
noteworthy performances for seven years afterward. 

Mr. Haupt can still boast of youth, and his voice is cor- 
respondingly fresh. In his singing he combines a clear dic- 


JAMES HAUPT 


tion, wealth of emotion and clear ringing tones. Critics 
who have heard him have often commented on these very 
qualities, which are the fundamentals of good singing. The 
tenor has appeared extensively in oratorio, a form of sing- 
ing which has to be particularly understood and appreciated 
to be well sung. Having in his repertory the Messiah, Crea- 
tion, Elijah and Bach’s B Minor Mass, Mr. Haupt can hon- 
estly claim distinction in this field of music. He also has 
command of ge ages, a valuable asset in the concert field, 
French, Italian, German and Spanish having given him a 
repertory in the best of lyric and operatic music, and his 
programs, as a result, are colored by variety and originality. 
As a technical background, Mr. Haupt has his long experi- 
ence as musical director of the Riverdale School, the Pearl 
River High School, and more recently the radio station 
WEAF where his tenor voice is often heard. Under the 
management of the National Broadcasting Company Mr. 
Haupt is available for concert, opera and oratorio. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn’s Students Win Contest 
Honors 


Sara Levee, artist-pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn and young- 
est member of the faculty of the Gunn School, Chicago, 
won in the piano division of the Society of American Musi- 
cians’ annual contest, the honor of an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. She will play the Bee- 
thoven G major concerto with a cadenza by Godowsky in 
the concert of January 12. Miss Levee was honor student 
in the piano department of the Gunn Schoo] last season, 
winning the Vose & Sons grand piano donated by the Moist 
Piano Company to the student having the highest standing 
in all subjects. In the concert for the benefit of the flood 
sufferers given by Glenn Dillard Gunn and fifty members 
of the Chicago Symphony, she played the Cesar Franck 
Symphonic Variations, winning the commendation of the 
critics of both the daily and the musical press. 

Miss Levee is only one of the Gunn students to distin- 
guish herself during the past year. Saul Dorfman won in 
the greater Chicago Piano Playing Tournament and was 
awarded, in addition to the generous cash prizes, a contract 
with Lyon & Healy and the Duo-Art for a series of con- 
certs. Young Dorfman defeated fifteen thousand com- 
petitors. 

The brilliant young pianist, Rae Bernstein, who won in 
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the Society of American Musicians Competition in 1925 
and was re-engaged by Frederick Stock for the subscrip- 
tion concerts in 1926, is now playing over sixty engagements 
in recital in all parts of the country. Miss Bernstein has 
studied with Mr. Gunn continuously for five years, and, 
like Miss Levee, has also been a member of Moriz Rosen- 
thal’s brief master classes at the Gunn School. Dorfman 
has studied with Mr. Gunn continuously for three years. 

Honors won by Gunn School students are not limited to 
the piano department. Marie Bronarzyk, artist pupil of 
Alberta Lowry, has just won third place in the Atwater- 
Kent national radio contest in New York, having previously 
won first place in the district and state contests. This 
honor carries with it a cash prize of $1,000. Miss Bron- 
arzyk, a brilliant coloratura, also had a place on the Audi- 
torium theater program with Mr. Gunn and the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

For the cuming season the school plans opera productions 
in the Auditorium theater and an orchestral concert in Or 
chestra Hall. For both the Chicago Symphony men have 
been engaged. Mr. Gunn will conduct. 

Howard Bartle, another brilliant artist-pupil of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, has been engaged by the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago to play the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto at its concert of January 8 at the Eighth Street 
Theater. 

Scholarships at the Gunn School have been donated for 
this season by Rosa Raisa, Tito Schipa, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Elisabeth Rethberg, Louis Eckstein, Albert Pick and 
the Juilliard Foundation. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Program 
Minus a Symphony 


Fritz Reiner Offers Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn—Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company’s Presentation. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Fritz Reiner, guest conductor, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, offered a program minus a 
symphony, disappointing perhaps to some but pleasing to 
others, though it was altogether a delightful program and 
the Brahms Variations on a Theme of Haydn may be said 
to have supplied the lack. Magnificently interpreted as it 
was, it may be doubted if any conductor passes over to 
his audience a better understanding of Brahms than does 
Mr. Reiner. This followed the Prelude to Die Konigskind- 
er by Humperdinck which was a spirited opening, played 
with great precision even at the unusual speed, but never 
beyond control in effecting the finest shading in dynamics 
and tempos—an outstanding feature in Mr. Reiner’s con 
ducting, this distribution of values which produces a per- 
fect balance so dear to the heart of an artist. 

Heinrich Schlusnus, German baritone, making his first 
appearance here, was warmly welcomed after his singing 
of an aria from Hans Heiling, an opera by Marschner. 
He possesses a beautiful, resonant voice, enunciating every 
word clearly without the slightest loss to beauty of tone. 

Another excellent program was the one which presented 
the Four Old Dances and Airs for the Lute (freely ar- 
ranged) by Respighi. An interesting feature of the per- 
formance of these was Mr. Reiner’s conducting, seated at 
the clavicembalo, which he played where required. They 
are beautiful, melodically and orchestrally, receiving a fine 
interpretation and execution. Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony held the place of honor and was read and played 
in an unusually thoughtful and satisfying manner. The 
music, in itself so heart-stirring, was enhanced by Mr. 
Reiner’s interesting interpretation. 

Following the intermission, the Benvenuto Cellini Over- 
ture by Berlioz was presented, and it met with decided ap- 
proval. The Strauss Tone Poem, Tod und Verklarung, 
was splendidly played, featuring some slight changes in 
tempos from the usual readings, which in no way detracted 
but rather clarified the listeners’ impression. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company gave an ex- 
cellent performance of Verdi’s Otello at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, when Titta Ruffo appeared in his famous 
role of Iago. Vocally and dramatically Mr. Ruffo is un- 
questionably fine, and to say he was at his best covers all 
points. Mr. Ruffo was ably supported in the cast by For- 
tunato de Angelis in the title role, and Maria Micheta as 
Desdemona. Mr. De Angelis has a high, powerful voice, 
well suited to this role so difficult vocally. He also showed 
fine histrionic ability and made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression from his very first number. Miss Micheta had a 
charming personality with which to invest the role of Des- 
demona, in addition to a beautiful voice well used. Her 
dramatic work was also remarkably good. Adolfo Roberti, 
as Cassio, did noticeably well. An outstanding feature of 
the performance was the excellent conducting of Dr. Artur 
Rodzinsky, assistant conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The smoothness of the action was in a large measure 
due to him, and his ability to pick up the slightest deviation 
in time. An enlarged orchestra proved a great improve- 
ment also. 

In Traviata, Pina Garavelli, as Violetta, exhibited a beau- 
tiful voice which she used well, calling forth deserved ap- 
plause after the various well known arias. Her acting was 
also good. To Joseph Royer, as Germont. went the next 
highest honors, as both vocally and dramatically he formed 
the climax of the evening in the second act. His rich bari- 
tone is a delight, and he was recalled again and again. 
Lomelino Silva, as Alfredo, did some good work, improv- 
ing noticeably as the performance went on. Others who 
appeared to especially good advantage were Edith House 
as Flora, Calomea Zbetnew as Annina, Adolfo Roberti as 
Gastone, Preston Foster as the Baron, and Valentin Fig- 
aniak as the Doctor. A. Colantonio, as Guiseppi, and An- 
tonio Boemi, as a messenger, were adequate. Walter Gri- 
gaitis was the capable conductor. The ballet under the di- 
rection of Louise Le Gai \ was also pleasing. M. M. 


Cecilia Guider in prven York Musicale 


Cecilia Guider, soprano, will sing a group of Ernest 
Ball’s ballads, in the composer’s memory, at a musicale in 
New York on January 5. On January 27 Mme. Guider will 
sing in Bowling Green, Ohio. The soprano has had much 
success as a singer of ballads and folk songs and is in 
demand at private musicales. 
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Stillington Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 
superb quality of your instruments which 
I find ever more beautiful. 

In concert, as in the studio, they are 
as sympathetic as they are marvellously 
responsive. 

With renewed thanks, 

Faithfully yours, 
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Aleis Reiser Conductor at the Strand 
s Reiser is now the conductor of the new Mark Strand 
Orchestra 1 recently took the place of 
shi Orchestra. Mr. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
By JOSEPHINE VIL Gini 
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this underworld is not, as one might expect, in Chicago, but 
it is laid in the darkest spots of New York, where the young 
lover, Handsome Joe (Conrad Nagel), has gone to find his 
fortune, and where Myrna Loy as Mary Carlton comes to 
save him from the wiles of his associates. There are some 
exciting scenes and plenty of shooting to accompany them. 


Colony 

Another airplane war film is being shown on Broadway 
this week. This one is at the Colony Theater and is called 
The Lone Eagle. Raymond Keane is the lead, opposite 
almost the only lady in the play, Barbara Kent, in a 
romance that, with its aeronautic thrills and wartime pathos, 
makes a most enjoyable picture. 

Although the Colony does not specialize very much in 
feature music (what there is of it is however always good), 
a long program of screen novelties amply makes up the 
deficiency. In addition to the feature play this week, the 
management presents a collegiate comedy, a really beautiful 
scenic, news reels, and an exceedingly clever animated car- 
toon, called Inklings. 

Capitol 

One of the first real motion picture novelties in many a 
moon strayed into the Capitol this week under the mantle 
of a strange title: Lovelorn. “Beatrice Fairfax” wrote it. 
A novelty ceases to be a novelty when everyone knows the 
trick, so suffice it to say just now that the picture is really 
worth one’s time, even if there are endless gifts to be 
purchased, and stamps to buy for Christmas cards. Sally 
O'Neill is in the cast of Lovelorn, and Allan Forrest, who 
seems to have been very —— of late, is still a villain. 

The music fare at the Capitol seems a bit like old times. 
The “new policy” has not been so new, after all, and now 
one finds that the quaint bits which were devised for Joyce 
Coles are back again, and it is hoped that with it will come 
the old policy, if that is what it is called. Joyce Coles is 
a charming little dancer, and such a good one! 

And now for a bit of gossip. Marion Davies sat next 
to the writer. She tried to hide deep in her swanky fur 
coat, and she hurried out when the lights were just about to 
trick her. She is coming to the Capitol next week. There 
is time, then, to sing her praises. And how we can sing 


of her! 
The Strand 


Jack Mulhall and Dorothy Mackaill have the leading parts 
in Man Crazy at the Strand this week, but all the glory 
goes to Edythe Chapman, who is excellent as a conservative 
old grandmother. Lacking the plot that makes a story in- 
teresting and being entirely too obvious, Man Crazy would 
be what Broadway calls a “flop” were it not for Edythe 
Chapman, who gives one of the best interpretations ever 
seen on the screen. The acting of this talented screen artist 
was the best the writer has had the good fortune to see in 
many a day. In fact, it was so good that even the Mulhall 
and Mackaill combination had to take a back seat. Man 
Crazy is worth seeing because of Edythe Chapman 

Alois Reiser conducts the Strand Orchestra in a splendid 
rendition of an old favorite, The Poet and Peasant. The 
Six English Tivoli Girls, comprising one of the best dancing 
ensembles in New York today, step rythmically to the ap- 
plause of an appreciative audience. The Night Club 
three talented singers and dancers, entertain with snappy 
songs and variations of the Black Bottom and the Charles- 
ton. The Six Jolly Jesters play as many saxophones in a 
manner that would please the most severe jazz critic. The 
bill at the Strand this week is entirely entertaining, both 
music ally and pictorically, with Edythe Chapman the real 

lit 
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Paramount 


Still another of the Paramount's unusual programs is de- 
lighting capacity audiences this wee So high is the stand- 
ard at this Broadway house that one has no fear of ever 
being bored. Sometimes the feature picture falls below par, 
but not the entertainment. 

This week the orchestra begins with “Musical Miniatures,” 
excellently played, during which Hans Hanke, pianist, plays 
well known classic favorites, and finally the curtains part, 
revealing a harpsichordist, dancers, and a singer; it was 
very effective. Then followed the Paramount News film, 
the feature of which was the Lindbergh arrival in Mexico. 
The Crawfords contribute delightful organ numbers, and 
an interesting film novelty is “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
telling the famous story in pictures. 

“Highlights,” another fascinating John Murray Anderson 
presentation, offered great variety in Lou Kosloff and his 
stage orchestra, The Foster Girls (as “Living Marionettes”), 
Leonora Cari (who sang especially well the Caro Nome 
aria from Rigoletto), Masse and Dietrich, Douglas Burley, 
Clifton and De Rex and Helen McFarland. The Foster 
Girls’ second number, an “Arabian Gun Drill,” was ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Serenade was the feature’ picture, starring Adolphe 
Menjou. This is the story of a composer, poor but possessed 
of genius, who, seeking new lodgings, finds the girl, marries 
her, but keeps her away from the theater where soon he 
achieves fame with his operetta for which she was the 
inspiration. His infatuation for the leading lady eventually 
is discovered and in time the story ends happily, but not 
without its many interesting and humorous moments. It is 
worth seeing. 


55th Street Cinema 


There is another “revival of the fittest” at the 55th Street 
Cinema this week. This interesting little theater is fast 
achieving a reputation for fine photoplays, and this week’s 
offering is quite up to standard. The picture is one of the 
old successes of Cecil B. DeMille. The Whispering Chorus, 
featuring Elliot Dexter, Raymond Hatton, Edyth Chapman, 
Kathryn Williams and others. It was first shown in 1918. 

It is interesting to note in this picture, as in other “heart 
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throbs” of the early Hollywood days, that the essential 
appeal still lingers. They were constructed with one eye on 
the potentialities of the plot and action, and the other on 
the emotions of the audience. Crude as the action seems, 
judged by the light of later day successes, the same emo- 
tional appeal remains unchanged, ringing true through all 
the falsity of the situation. The Whispering Chorus, in- 
cidently, figuratively represents the struggling influences for 
good and evil that come in everyone's life. This is a story 
of one man who yielded to the voice of temptation, and paid 
a very terrible price for it. 

There is also a spirited comedy with 
Anna May Wong, a pretty little Chinese girl, co-starred in 
The Honorable Mr. Buggs. A scientific picture of genuine 
interest is the second in the series of The Heavenly Bodies. 

Next week is kiddies’ week at the 55th Street Cinema 
Here again is a chance to see Betty Bronson as Peter Pan, 
and in A Kiss for Cinderella; also Mary Pickford in Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, and Tom Meighan in the Bachelor Daddy. 

Incidently have you heard about the Screen Scribbler’s 
latest problem in etiquette? It’s a brand new version of 
the seventh commandment for humorists, the one about 
mother-in-law. 


Hal Roach and 


The Hippodrome 


Bernays Johnson, the man who defies the electric chair, 
is the main attraction at the Hippodrome this week. The 
most exciting and thrilling part of his act is when he is 
seated and strapped in the electric chair with a piece of 
metal in his mouth and 3,000 volts and 325 amperes going 
through his head and body, showing that the metal in his 
mouth rises to a temperature where it must melt. 

The overture played by the Hippodrome Orchestra, Julius 
Lenzberg conducting, opens the program, the Pathe News 
Pictorial following. Archie and Gertie Falls, acrobats, in 
4 Few Hard Knocks do some marvelous rope climbing. 
Ed East and Ralph Dumke, comedians, “The Two Big Rays 
of Songshine,” give the audience a good laugh. Ann Francis 
and Mr. Wally offer “Unique Ruffinement.” Their various 
selections of dances, including the black bottom, danced by 
Ann Francis, are performed with great skill. Florence 
Meyers, a youthful song writer, and the Bon John Girls, a 
versatile girl band, with Trudy Strawbridge, a trumpeter, 
follow. The band of eleven girls plays various songs; Miss 
Strawbridge, by taking a hand at every instrument, displays 
her versatility. Joe Rome and Low Gaut, comedians, in 
When Extremes Meet, supply a few good laughs. A solo 
by Frederick Kinsley, organist, and Aesop’s film fables, 
Christmas Cheer, and the featured picture, Night Life. 
starring Alice Day, Johnny Harron, Eddie Gribbon and 
Walter Hiers, completes the program. 


Do You Know That— 


Charlie Chaplin will come to the Mark Strand Theater in 
his latest picture, The Circus, on January 7. 

D. M. Fitzgibbons, pianist, long connected with the Keith- 
Albee Circuit, passed away in Boston on December 16. 

Hugo Riesenfeld will open the United Artists Theater in 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Metropolitan Gives Die Walkure Its 
First Performance of the Season 


Huge Audience Waxes Most Enthusiastic 


Easton, Laubenthal, Mayr and Whitehill in the Leads 


NorMA, DeceEMBER 12 

Rosa Ponselle’s glorious voice was heard on December 
12 for the third time this season in Bellini’s Norma; and 
that this tuneful old-fashioned opera still has a tremendous 
appeal for opera goers was evident from the numerous 
standees who lined the auditorium, and from the spon- 
taneous applause which was heard whenever the opportun- 
ity afforded. 

Upon the shoulders of Ponselle fell the’ brimt of the 
singing—and singing which called upon her to make use 
of all of her vocal resources, not the least of which was to 
put drama into embellishments. This great artist was 
equal to her task, and gave a portrayal which long will 
be remembered by those who witnessed it. The contralto 
of Marian Telva blended beautifully with the Ponselle 
organ, and the duets between these two were an unalloyed 
delight. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was in excellent voice and 
again was heard in the role of Pollione, and Ezio Pinza 
sang with the same dignity and impressiveness which char- 
acterized his work in the earlier performances. Minnie 
Egener acquitted herself creditably as Clotilde, and Pal- 
trinieri was cast as Flavio. Serafin conducted, which means 
that the performance was guided by the hand of a master 
of his art. 

Die WaLKURE, DecEMBER 14 

The first Walkiire of the season was given at the Metro 
politan on December 14 under the direction of Bodanzky, 
who gave the work a performance of more than usual vigor 
and charm. Bodanzky always conducts the Wagner operas 
as if he were doing so solely for his own pleasure and 
entertainment, and his enthusiasm for the most magnificent 
music that has ever been written by mortal man frequently 
conveys itself to the artists on the stage as well as to the 
audience. It was so on this occasion and the entire cast 
distinguished itself by impersonations of rare merit and an 
ensemble that could scarcely have been improved upon. 

The cast was one that in the good old days of sensational 
opera would have been called a galaxy of stars. Taking the 
names in the order printed on the program, Rudolf Lauben- 
thal sang the role of Siegmund in a manner that brought 
out to its full the melodic lines of the music and the 
splendor of Wagner’s impassioned utterance; and one 
regretted that it suited Wagner to kill him off so early in 
the proceedings. The same must be said of Richard Mayr, 
who did the part of Hunding for the first time at the 
Metropolitan, bringing to it his mature stage experience and 
powerful, colorful voice. Clarence Whitehill has been so 
often praised for his interpretation of the great Wagner 
roles that it is quite impossible to find anything to add on 
the present occasion. He is altogether an ideal Wotan, and 
he gives the role a rare human quality, which explains a 
great many things in the Nibelungen Ring which would 
otherwise be incomprehensible; for the gods of German 
mythology were simply exalted humans with all of the 
ordinary human emotions amplified, and the most human 
of them all was dear old Wotan with his nagging wife and 
his fads and fancies, which Mr. Whitehill makes evident, 
with his grandeur alternating with petulance and bad temper. 
In this he was seconded by Miz paige who not only sang 
the part of Fricka effectively, but acted it equally so. The 
Sieglinde was Jeritza, whose individuality of acting and 
inspirational understanding of the intricacies of every role 
she undertakes, made of this rather insignificant part a 
thing of genuine interest. She plays it in a singularly 
childlike manner, and indeed, Siegmund and Sieglinde were 
both of them young-appearing and their youthful love easy 
to understand. Finally, there was Florence Easton as 
3ruenhilde, and one can but wonder at her amazing versa- 
tility, the high flights of her imagination, and the excellence 
of her vocal eauipment. From beginning to end she gives 
the music of the role every quality that it so imperiously 
demands, and plays it with a truly god-like heroic fervor. 
Her eight sisters made the most of the small part that they 
had in this curiously constructed opera. 

The only one thing that one cannot praise unreservedly is 
the staging, and it does seem as if our great Metropolitan, 
now the acknowledged supreme opera house of the world, 
could improve upon its stage effects (though it is said 
that the management is letting things go without improve- 
ment for the present in view of the fact that a new home 
for the Metropolitan is about to be built). 


MartHa, DecemMBER 15 

Opera is so constantly a depiction of tragedy that when 
one of the few comedies which have been used in this form 
of theatrical entertainment are put on at the Metropolitan, 
crowds assemble to hear it. Such was the case when Martha 
was staged, with Alda in the title role and Gigli as her part- 
ner. Two such well suited voices made the tuneful opera 
even more enjoyable than usual. Mme. Alda was delight- 
fully piquant as Lady Harriet; she was fitful and tantalizing 
to a delicious extent, and in turn just as wistfully amorous. 
Gigli was in as fine a vocal condition as he has ever been. 
That fine lyric quality, which he naturally has, was given 
full reign in the cantilena passages that Flotow has so gen- 
erously allotted to Lionel’s part. Kathleen Howard as Nancy 
and Giuseppe de Luca as Plunkett added materially to the 
humor of the work. De Luca’s interpretation is always a 
sure treat of artistry and, Miss Howard was a good match 
for him. Of course, the favorite arias were applauded and 
cheered—this seems to be an important part of the opera for 
the masses, but after all it is something that is spontaneous, 
and lends its bit of color to a performance. Malatesta as 
Sir Tristan was excellent, with Louis D’Angelo, Reschiglian, 
Cincolani, Pugliori and Moore completing the cast. Sera- 
fin, as always, was a vital part of the performance. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND PaGLtacct, DECEMBER 16 

The timeworn, but ever effective double bill, Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci, produced two novelties on Friday night. On 


the stage was Carmella Ponselle in the soprano role of 
Santuzza in Mascagni’s opera, and in the audience was 


Bodanzky at the Conductor’s Desk With Jeritza, 


Matzenauer, 


Other Operas of the Week 


Gene Tunney, heavy weight champion pugilist of the world. 
They both scored a distinct success with a capacity audience. 

Any doubt as to whether Miss Ponselle has been successful 
in bringing the gap between mezzo-soprano and soprano was 
dispelled by the singer, whose voice, both in range and in 
timbre, was entirely equal to the exigencies of the role of 

Santuzza. The high tones were clear, and effortless, and the 
occasional dark color which manifested itself in the middle 
and lower registers was wholly appropriate to the intensely 
dramatic phrases in which the part abounds. Just as Jean 
de Reszke's occasional baritone quality enhanced the richness 
of his voice and did not interfere with his ability to deliver 
lofty tones of real tenor texture, the quasi mezzo timber 
evident in places makes Miss Ponselle’s a rare soprano, 
eminently suited to the dramatic style. Histrionically, her 
exceptional ability is so well known that it need but be 
recorded that she portrayed the unfortunate heroine with an 
intensity, pathos and appeal that left nothing to be desired. 

Merle Alcock was a pretty and coquettish Lola, and her 
familiar vocal attainments were at their best. Mr. Tokatyan 
was a dramatic and tuneful Turiddu, while Miss Egene and 
Mr. Basiola took able care of the roles of Lucia and Alfie 
respectively. 

In Pagliacci Queena Mario acted and sang Nedda with 
the vivacity and charm the part demands. Her pure, sweet 
voice is admirably adapted to the music of this miniature 
drama—this “Tempest in a Teapot,” as it were. Tita Ruffo’s 
powerful and compelling aa aes and his singing and 
acting throughout made the usual irresistible appeal with his 
listeners, and Martinelli’s Canio was replete with the golden 
tones and insinuating bel canto of which he is so eminent a 
master. 

Mr. Bellezza conducted both operas with discretion, insight 
and appropriate atmosphere. 


I Trovatore, DECEMBER 17 


Verdi's popular Il Trovatore proved an excellent selection 
for the Saturday night audience on December 17. The bril- 
liant cast was headed by Rosa Ponselle, who was superb 
histrionically and vocally, and Lauri-Volpi, who well de- 
served the ovation given him following his singing of the 
Di quella pira aria. Mme. Bourskaya put plenty of drama 
into her portrayal of Azucena, and Danise and Rothier ac- 
ye themselves with their accustomed artistry in the roles 

Count Di Luna and emg re spectively. The cast was 
pesto ce by Philine Falco (Inez), Angelo Bada (Ruiz), 
and Arnold Gabor (a gipsy). Mr. Bellezza conducted, and 
gave admirable support to singers and chorus. 

SunpAy Nicut Concert 

A brilliant galaxy of stars contributed to the 
Fund benefit through their singing of various selections on 
Sunday night. Ee orchestra, conducted by Bamboschek, 
opened with the Tannhauser overture, after which the new 
tenor, Jagel, sang Che Gelida Manina from Boheme very 
beautifully, followed by Edith Fleischer in an aria from 
Der Freischuetz which she gave with purity of voice and 
style. Richard Mayr offered an aria from Die Zauber 
fleete and Leonora Corona gave an excellent account of 
herself in Vissi d’Arte from Tosca. Rosa Ponselle received 
a rousing reception after her superb rendering of the Ernani 
aria, later joining in with Lauri-Volpe and Merle Alcock in 
the trio from the second act of Norma, for which the artists 
shared in a volley of applause. Then there was Martha Att- 
wood in the Depuis le Jour aria from Louise, delivered with 
tone and exquisite feeling, and Merle A!- 
cock’s rich voice was heard in the Gavotte from Mignon, 
Giuseppe Danise, Lauri-Volpi and Walter Kirchhoff 
rounded out an excellent evening’s entertainment with their 
respective selections, orchestral numbers being sandwiched 
in here and there for goodly measure. 


Emergency 


a sweetness of 


Samoiloff-Hinman-Agnes Davis Reception 

Lazar S. Samoiloff gave a reception to Agnes Davis and 
her teacher, Florence Lamont Hinman, on December 15. 
Miss Davis is the winner of the Atwater Kent national prize, 
an award which not only entitles the young lady to $5,000, 
but also provides her with two years’ free vocal tuition. 
Surrounded by adulation, receiving hundreds of telegrams, 
heaps of flowers and what not during her stay in the 
metropolis, Miss Davis is yet quite unspoiled, refreshingly 
frank and spontaneous; even under these 2 A. M. condi- 
tions her voice showed itself as indeed of most beautiful 
quality. She has had a gorgeous time in New York, with 
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esnmesneke to present 2 Miss Witwer. 


what promises to be a still better time on her arrival back 
home. 

Of course Florence Lamont Hinman was the recipient 
of general attentions, inasmuch as without her there would 
have been no exception, and also no Agnes Davis, because 
she has been the singer’s only vocal instructor. Mr. Samoil- 
off gave master class lessons at the Lamont School of 
Music, Denver, last summer, resulting in the pleasant 
friendship. Commingling of guests around the bountifui 
board of the Samoiloffs, found the following personages 
present: Andrew Kostelanetz, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ax- 
man, Flora and Marian Bauer,” Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Barlow, Miss G. Bennett, Mrs. Boshko, Miss Boshko, Johr 
Carroll, Octavia Chase, Adamo Didur, Louise Niswonger, 
John Uppman, Nahan Franko, Dr. and Mrs. Grushlau, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Gobert, Bertha Mae Schwann, Donna 
Dean, Philip Giordano, Marguerite Sylva, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Spaeth, Helen Sheridan, Dr. Novia Spade, Laura Staska, 
Elizabeth Sanders, Elizabeth Sasabe, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Onderdook, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. S. Zavell, Mr. and Mrs. E. Hunker, 
Sol Hurok, Dorothea Cordley, Halka Reich, Arah Hoyt 
Rae, Naomi Hoffman, Rose Bochovitz, Geneveve Shank 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Mr. and Mrs 
John Keith, Maria Kurenko, Dorothy Walker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Mr. and Mrs. Boris Levenson, Mrs. 
and Mrs. R. Landale, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Majeski, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Neuer, Ethel Peyser, Mr. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosenberg, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, Miss Sinsheimer, 
Louis Simmions, Alexander Sasslarsky, Cornelius Van 
Vliet, Chas Trier, Annie Louise David, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Gegna, Ada Hussey, Howard Graham, Rodolfo Edson and 
Gaetanina Piazza. 


Yale Glee Club Gives Concert 


On December 10, at Tow n Hall, the Yale Glee Club, under 
Marshall Bartholomew’s direction, gave its annual New York 
program. Mr. Bartholomew has done wonders with these 
college men and their offering bespoke earnest study. 

The first group was devoted to Christmas music, and 
the second included two of the conductor's own arrangements 
of old German melodies. There were also songs of The Sea, 
Mountain Songs of North Carolina, Plantation Songs, and 
as a fitting climax, Songs of Yale, including Mother of 
Men, which the men always do particularly well, and Bright 
College Years, the university alma mater song. 


National Opera Club Cooperates 


The National Opera Club, Baroness Katharine von Klen- 
ner, president, last year originated and carried out the 
country-wide contest for “the best operatic woman’s voice, 
subsequently resulting in Katharine Witwer, a winner, being 
selected for an appearance with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, December 9, as Micaéla in Carmen. There seems 
to be inclination by the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to claim this high musical accomplishment, which is 
quite unfair to the National Opera Club, for the contest 
originated entirely with the N. O. C., and as recently as a 
month ago Mme. von Klenner personally urged manager 
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May Christmas be for all readers of 


MusicaL CourRIER. 


merry 


ae Cae 
\n expectant audience is not nearly as anxious as 
an expectant pertormer. 
oe 
Handel never knew that he composed The Mes- 
siah chiefly for Yuletide celebration 


Yes, 


Twenty concerts in this city last Sunday. 
verily, the radio is killing the concert activity. 


ithe” = 
The world is so constituted, by and large, that 
the people take more interest in a new Ford than 
peo} 
in a new symphony. 


One would like to say that hereabouts at present, 
Rosa Ponselle is the woman of the day, but she per- 


forms mostly at night. 


In view of the frequent critical raps at the com- 
the late Franz Liszt, why not have a 
Month? 


positions of 


\lone 


Let-Liszt 


— S » 
Tonight, Bela Bartok is at the Philharmonic, in his 
He is one of the boldest and 
most original musical creators of our day. 


piano concerto. 


Own J 


If bigger and better operas exist than Meister- 
singer and Gotterdammerung, there are many per- 
sons who would like to be apprised of the fact. 

—— -<»-—— 

This is Bela Bartok week in New York but our 
own American Ernest Schelling figures not far away 
with his new symphonic tone poem, Morocco, slated 
twice at the Philharmonic concerts, today and _ to- 
morrow. 


On the stage of the Academy of Music last Sun- 
day, prominent ladies made speeches on the subject 
of The Revolt of Modern Women. With all due def- 
erence to the fair and fascinating sex, they have not 
yet revolted themselves into producing any composer 
to be ranked with the greatest of the male musical 
creators. We say this not in derision, but with 
regret. What with the lively imagination, senti- 
ment, sensitiveness, poesy, tenderness, capricious- 
ness, and often deep knowledge of women, there 
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seems to be no good explanation of why they have 
not given to the world a composer of super gifts. 


Hofmann played Chopin’s twenty-four preludes 
at Carnegie Hall last Sunday. He did his Christmas 
Chopin early. 

a 

Gene Tunney attended a performance of Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci at the Metropolitan 
last week. He was taken behind the scenes during 
the evening and introduced to the singers, but there 
is no confirmation of the report that he criticized 
the manner in which Tokatyan jabbed Santuzza, and 
Martinelli uppercut Nedda. 

—~ — 

The official coloratura season in New York will 
open January 2, when Mme. Galli-Curci is scheduled 
to make her reappearance here, as Rosina in Barber 
of Seville. The popularity of the charming little 
cantatrice whom Chicago helped to her first shining 
fame, remains unabated in the concert field, where 
she has been actively and successful on tour since 
the early autumn. Lucia and Traviata now will be 
in our midst again very soon, for Mme, Galli-Curci 
still is a dainty and delightful exponent of those roles. 

aan eee 

Some of us are wondering why the pianists have 
been giving their recitals in a Carnegie Hall so dark- 
ened that the figure of the player looks like a sil- 
houetted shadow in a vapor of murk. There is no 
sense in such a proceeding, which has come to seem 
like a deliberate affectation or bit of cheap sensation- 
alism. Of course, the ostensible purpose is to con- 
centrate the player and the audience upon the music. 
On the other hand, if the player has not magnetism 
and art sufficient to bring about such concentration, 
it never will be effected by lights dimmed or even 
put out altogether. 


~ 
>o———— 


Atwater Kent has not only contributed greatly 
to the appreciation of good music by manufacturing 
radio receiving sets which faithfully reproduce what- 
ever is broadcasted, but he has now brought to the 
fore a number of young people who are the fortu- 
nate possessors of radio voices—voices that repro- 
duce especially well over the radio. No doubt most 
of them will some day be known also as visible con- 
cert or opera performers. Meanwhile, their educa- 
tions are tO be taken care of by the Atwater Kent 
Foundation, which has given them cash prizes and 
scholarship awards which entitle them to several 
years of vocal training. Their graduation into full 
fledged singers will be awaited with interest. 

It is said that Mme. Emma Calvé, who sailed for 
Europe last week, was not well satisfied with her 
recent vaudeville and other appearances in this coun- 
try, and the same reports announce her intention 
never to return here. Whether or not Mme. Calvé 
succeeded financially in vaudeville we do not know, 
but if she failed in that regard it certainly was due 
to the artistic inappreciation of her listeners, for 
the Madame still possesses a more than serviceable 
voice, and of course has forgotten more about the 
art of singing than most of the present day vocalists 
know. It always is risky when once great musical 
performers are compelled to continue in the active 
stage career after their powers begin to decline, but 
in the case of Mme. Calvé, who by no means has 
lost her ability to please real judges of finished 
phrasing, diction, and mood expression, it would 
appear that her public usefulness might have lasted 
longer in this land, where once the public adored 
her almost to the point of idolatry. 

a) — 

The traditional rivalry between the two California 
cities, San Francisco and Los Angeles, is being ap- 
parently brought to issue by an exchange of concerts 
between the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles. It 
is said that the exchange is the first effected by any 
two symphonic orchestras anywhere, which is prob- 
ably a fact, although conductors, we believe, have 
been exchanged from time to time. The negotiations 
were started sometime ago between J. B. Levison, 
acting president of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco, and W. A. Clark, Jr., founder and prin- 
cipal supporter of the Los Angeles Orchestra, and 
were concluded by A. W. Widenham, manager of 
the San Francisco orchestra, and Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic. We suppose that 
Georg Schneevoight, conductor of the Los Angeles 
orchestra, and Alfred Hertz have also agreed to 
this friendly rivalry. Alfred Hertz is already well- 
known in Los Angeles, having conducted there in- 
numerable times, but Schneevoight will be new to 
San Francisco. One might suggest as a saving of 
expense that the conductors merely change stands 
and each conduct the other’s orchestra. 


22. 
What Everybody Knows 


H. T. Parker, in the Boston Transcript, takes 
up the cudgels in behalf of sane and not insane 
Americanism, and uses Albert Spalding’s recent 
appearance with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as a text upon which to hang his sermon. He 
says: 

“It was amusing to hear and see two audiences 
clapping their hands off (as the saying is) for 
Mr. Spalding playing Brahms’ Concerto for Vio- 
lin with the Symphony Orchestra. He deserved 
these plaudits and more. Less repressed audi- 
ences than two thousand New Englanders 
might have cried them, upstanding. After the 
repetition of Saturday, there is only to repeat 
the encomium of Friday: Beside Mr. Kreisler 
with Beethoven’s Concerto in Dr. Muck’s time 
now stands Mr. Spalding with Brahms’ in the 
chance conductorship of Mr. Burgin. But— 
and only regard for typographical suavity shall 
keep ‘but’ out of large capitals—this same Mr. 
Spalding came to Boston three weeks back for 
a concert of his own. A charity had arranged it 
and contributors to a good cause, regardless of 
musical opportunity, increased the audience. 
Even so, it filled litthe more than half of Sym- 
phony Hall. In proportion to the quality of the 
music in hand, the violinist played not a whit 
less remarkably than he did last week-end.” 

Mr. Parker herein brings up a problem that is 
not local to Boston. It is a problem that faces 
every community in the United States, and has 
to do with our curious American mentality, 
which appears always to need sensational stimu- 
lus to get the crowds. He continues: 

“How many of those that then sat spellbound 
ever heard him outside the Symphony con- 
certs? Time and again, in Boston at his recitals 
Mr. Spalding has undergone neglect. On that 
memorable occasion, two years ago, when he 
matched Mr. Casals himself, the management 
had gone out into highways and hedges, ‘free 
tickets’ in hand. None the less, he is one and 
the same violinist, whether he stands, upon a 
naked platform, save only for the accompanying 
piano, or a full orchestra sits behind him. The 
answer is not far to seek: Why take the trou- 
ble, why spend two hours and two dollars? Are 
not the Symphony concerts enough? To such 
pitch do the musical curiosity and the musical 
inertia of this town sometimes fall.” 

In Boston, evidently, the Symphony Orches- 
tra provides sensation plus habit which brings 
out the people, and dulls their nerves to other 
musical offerings. Mr. Parker goes on to point 
out the sort of sensationalism which causes the 
welkin to ring with “Americanism,” and adds: 

“Now Mr. Spalding happens to be an Ameri- 
can. In the United States he was born of an 
American line; there he dwells; there practises 
his calling. He happens also to be a violinist of 
the first rank, a musician of rare and fine mettle ; 
an artist who has earned and enjoyed interna- 
tional fame; a man withal, cultivated, modest, 
independent, of wide interests and unblemished 
life. Exceeding few are the Americans who 
have gained such place; while before American 
eyes and in American ears, he has made through 
twenty years, by no virtue except his own, this 
signal career. Yet who in this noisy welter 
about nonentities and semi-nonentities stops to 
cheer Albert Spalding at the top of his profes- 
sion, extolled the world around, genuine occa- 
sion for what these shouters call ‘patriotic 
pride.’” 
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The Evening Star of Washington, D. C., (De- 
cember 16) is a discoverer of new musical talent, 
for that paper publishes a picture of Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski, and says under it: “She sang last night 
at the White House.” The world now is awaiting 
anxiously the further vocal appearances of an esti- 
mable artist whom it had known formerly merely 
as a fine pianist and interesting musical reviewer. 


We always are moved to gleeful cacchination when 
we read a yawp in a musical journal telling of the 
“fearless criticism” it practises in its columns. All 
criticism is fearless; even the kind that is cowardly 
or deliberately unfair and yet does not fear the risk 
of being recognized as such. Why should a critic 
not be fearless? After all, his opinions express only 
his own reactions. Most readers do not really care 
what the critic thinks; and as for those who resent 
his views, they are not in a position to refute them 
or to punish him. Considered then from any angle, 
the critic is not exactly a hero because he is fearless, 
What has he to fear, anyway? 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Bruckner, dead thirty-one years, still offers sub- 
ject for discussion and argument among musicians. 
Those who like him come close to adoring him ; those 
who do not like him, often express their distaste with 
a certain degree of violence. 

It is generally conceded, however, that Bruck- 
ner’s music has in it a great wealth of sincerity, feel- 
ing, melody, contrapuntal skill, and masterful han- 
dling of the orchestra. The chief fault of his scores 
seems to lie in their length, their repetitious de- 
velopment, and their frequent strong Wagnerian 
character and coloring. 

Whether Bruckner ever will take rank with the 
other great symphonists, in the affection and ad- 
miration of concert goers, remains an open question. 
At present, he has fairly frequent performances in 
Europe; this country hears him only rarely. 

Bruckner’s popularity might be hastened in our 
land, however, if our public could experience more 
such proclamations as Mengelberg and the Phil- 
harmonic gave not long ago, of the composer’s ninth 
and unfinished symphony. 

The Dutch conductor put into the reading his most 
whole hearted devotion, and all the resources of his 
admirable art with the baton; and his players re- 
sponded with unmistakable understanding and en- 
thusiasm. It was a truly fine and noble piece of 
orchestral interpretation, and completely deserved 
the ovation extended by the audience to Mengelberg 
and his assistants. 

In all fairness, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the pleasure of the listeners must have been caused 
in part by response to much of the music itself. 

One rejoices thereat for the sake of Bruckner’s 
memory. He is one of the most appealing figures in 
musical history, a man of simple and modest char- 
acter, naive but fervent religious feeling; and he 
suffered much through the vicious and undeserved 
opposition of those who were trying to deify Brahms 
above Wagner and his avowed followers. One of 
the most savage and unrelenting persecutors of 

sruckner, was Hanslick, the vitriolic Vienna critic. 
eRe 

No more pathetic anecdote exists in musical saga, 
than the one relating to the meeting between Bruck- 
ner and Franz Joseph I, when the latter was in- 
duced to bestow some reward upon the humble com- 
poser, and asked him to name his wish. “Your Maj- 
esty,” pleaded Bruckner tearfully, “couldn’t you 
please make Mr. Hanslick write less unkindly about 
me ?” 

eee 

Pitts Sanborn, of the New York Telegram, is one 
of those who writes kindly about Bruckner, as wit- 
ness his recent remarks after the Mengelberg- Phil- 
harmonic performance of the Ninth symphony: 

The first movement, in addition to the magnificence of 
its chief subject, can boast many places of exalted beauty. 
And yet here the characteristic weaknesses of Bruckner are 
also abundantly in evidence. From the scherzo, which fol- 
lows, they are, on the other hand, conspicuously absent. 
This scherzo is a movement of vivid and sustained inspira- 
tion, suggesting a wild nocturnal revel of hobgoblins and 
will-o’-the-wisps. 

Then comes the adagio, one of those _outpourings of 
celestial vision which are special unto Bruckner. This 
movement is peculiarly his own, although he quotes in it 
freely from his idol, Wagner—‘“A Faust Overture,” “Par- 
sifal,” “Tristan,” “Die Walkuere.” 

No better estimate than Sanborn’s could be made 
of both the virtues and defects of the entire sym- 
phonic and choral output by Bruckner. 

eee 

While poor Bruckner poured out his soul in music 
and struggled throughout his lifetime, there are pres- 
ent day composers who do not invite their souls 
through the aid of divine inspiration—Bruckner in- 
tended to dedicate his Ninth symphony to God !— 
but rather hitch their star to sensationalism and to 
some ‘expert promoters of publicity. The result is 
wide discussion, easy access to the concert platform, 
and often appreciable financial reward. 

Recently we quoted some writing of Ezra Pound 
(the self-expatriated American poet now living in 
Paris) wherein he sounded the cymbals, tympani, 
and brass, for the cause of the modernistic-machin- 
istic composers, and especially for young Antheil 
and his Ballet Méchanique. 

nme 

Now comes Honegger, of Pacific 231 fame, with 
the widely promulgated press news that he is en- 
gaged on the composition of a new symphonic work, 
expressing and illustrating the noise, crowds, excite- 
ment, color, physical stress, and general travail of 
a game of Rugby football. 

The announcement causes William J. Henderson 


to indulge in some of his inimitably ironical reflec- 
tions (New York Sun, December 3) from which it 
gives us keen delight to quote herewith: 

When Mr. Honegger sat him down in pure contemplation 
of the eternal idea of the railway engine (essential and per- 
manent in the phenomena of the world), he was serving his 
art faithfully, for its only aim must be the communication 
of the ideas so contemplated. Now, far be it from this 
humble follower of the muses to aver that no good can 
come to a musician from a pure and spotless contemplation 
of locomotives, football games, prize fights, steel mills, ore 
crushers or other matters in which the magnificence of sheer 
physical force is demonstrated. This is good subject mat- 
ter for poetry, painting, sculpture and music and it will 
have a proud seat in the market place as long as mankind 
worships its Tunneys and its Babes. 

But after all, might not art be engaged in a better busi- 
ness than the glorification of mere force? Is not this one 
of the points which architecture scores against the other 
arts? The celestial beauty of the Parthenon, the condensed 
and silent emotion of the Taj Mahal, the royal repose ot 
the Cathedral of Amiens seem to dwell in regions of artistic 
contemplation infinitely higher than those occupied by 
freight engines and sweating halfbacks. 

nere 

A mental prodigy is Henry Ford, who came out 
with this jewel of thought not long ago: “But 1927 
is not 1928. It is not 1915. It is not even 1926.” 

eS ® 

The oldest musical prodigy in the world is Fran- 
cois Planté, Parisian pianist, now eighty-nine years 
of age. He lives in complete retirement at Landes, 
France, where he still plays the piano but devotes 
most of his time to hunting. The story runs that 
recently he gave a recital of an hour or so for a 
friend. After finishing a long list of works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, and Liszt, Planté sat silent 
for a few minutes and then remarked: “I feel that 
there is some great music I am at last beginning 
really to know.” Probably it is the same music 
which some of the most wild eyed of the modern- 
ists have discarded as childishly naive and hopelessly 
outmoded. ad 


Apropos, Arnold Bennett declared recently: 
“Reactionaries are very useful persons, and without 
them we should soon rush headlong to the devil.” 

2 ® 

And quoting famous sayings, Mary Garden spoke 
recently to the jinterviewer, commenting in these 
words on her short term as impresaria of the Chicago 
Opera: “God help me, I wouldn’t manage singers 
again if I had to do it in the place of going hungry 
in the streets.” No doubt she echoes the secret 
thought of the impresario who now is managing 
Mary Garden. 

zRre 

Russel Crouse, the funny column man on the Eve- 
ning Post, issues this: 

“You twist a dial and the grand opera singer appears in 
your parlor,” coos a radio advertisement. Not unless they 
increase the size of New York parlors or grand opera sing- 
ers go in for intensive dieting. 

ere 

Mr. Crouse seems to agree with Queena Mario, 
who promulgated this recent utterance: “If we want 
a thoroughly American opera, we must have thin 
prima donnas.” bd 


We have taken many a fling at the “tired business 
man,” and being of a tender conscience, we hasten 
to make amends by printing the attached verses, 
which are sent by “one of the somnolent merchants,” 
(as he calls himself) with the request not to pub- 
lish his name: 


I went to see the Netherlands, 
When I arrived in town, 

But as I reached the corner 
They tore the building down. 


I hurried to the Savoy, 

Which stood across the way, 
“Too late!” a copper told me, 
“You've missed it by a day.” 


I hiked to see the mansion 
The Vanderbilts had reared, 
But as I came upon it, 

The building disappeared. 


I went to see the Garden, 
Called “Madison” and “Square” 
But when I looked, I couldn’t 
Locate it anywhere. 


I strolled about the City 

Some theaters to see, 

But wrecking crews had knocked ’em 
Into eternity. 


I left within a lunchroom 
My hat upon a chair; 
When I got back to get it— 
The building wasn’t there. 


I drove to pay a visit, 
To friends upon Broadway, 


But when I reached the address— 
They’d thrown the place away. 

I went to see a lawyer 

In Forty-second Street 

But there was just a hole there 
And mixers of concrete. 


I taxied to a landmark, 
I'd seen at 10 o'clock, _ 
3ut in its place at noontime 
There stood a bus’ness block. 
I sprinted to the station 
And munched a butter’d roll 
When wreckers took the building 
And knocked it for a goal! 
L’Envor 
I'm back home in a small town 
Where I’m contented quite 
And people let a building 
Remain up over night. 
eee 
Some successful business men are not too tired to 
do things of benefit musically to their less dowered 
brethren. A group of such emperors of industry 
started the Educational Alliance, at 197 East Broad- 
way, where (in the Straus Auditorium) Sunday eve- 
ning concerts are given by the best known artists. 
A recent Mischa “Mischakoff violin recital had a 
program of Handel (D major sonata), Mendels- 
sohn (concerto), Bloch, Debussy-Hartmann, Boul- 
anger, Korsakoff-Kreisler, and Sarasate. S. K. J., 
who forwarded the program to us, comments: “This 
was attended by a veritable mob of the poorest 
people, and their tremendous enthusiasm was a trib- 
ute to their taste, a fact which | thought might de- 
serve mention in the MusicaL Courier.’ 
ZR 
From East Broadway to Bangkok is not such a 
far cry in civilization, it appears. The Bangkok 
Daily News publishes a news item, telling that Nai 
Sa-ard Bodhinetra was fined eighteen ticles (what- 
ever those are) for “unnecessarily sounding the 
warning signal on his motor car.” The News adds: 
“The people of Bangkok should be thankful to Ser- 
geant Charern’s nerves, for it is he who appre- 
hended the noise maker at the Samran Rasthara 
crossing very early in the morning.” 
2m e 
H. T. Parker, music critic of the 
cript, unlike the Roman augurs of old, 
kindly at the colleagues in his craft. Recently H. T. 
P. wrote in his paper: “Mr. Richard Aldrich, who 
now and then restores the art of writing about music 
to the New York Times,” etc. We have a dim sus- 
picion that H. T. P. means his paragraph as a fling 
at Olin Downes, the regular musical reviewer of 
the Times. Mr. Aldrich is a sort of criticus emeri- 
tus, who towers Jovelike over the music department 
of that paper, and sends in rare contributions on 
Olympian tonal manifestations. Olin, on the other 
hand, expresses daily views on all manner of con- 
certs and operas, and as most people agree here- 
abouts, he does it with writing art, a just mind, and 
a high degree of musical discernment. Could Olin 
possibly have disliked something or other Bostonese 
which might be an affectionate preference of Parker? 
(Olin himself came out of Boston.) The contre- 
temps has shaken two cities as well as the rest of 
the country, to their very foundations, and crowded 
into the background the Mexican matter in our Sen- 
ate, the next Presidential election, and the — 
flights of Lindbergh. In Paris or Rome such ar 
affair would call for an immediate duel, and not of 
the Lohengrin-Telramund kind, either. Well, Olin? 
eRe 
Philip Hale, also of Boston, jibes at his own town 
(and perhaps takes his life in his hands, too) when 
he refers to the annual visit there of the Chicago 
Opera, as a “spoonful of opera.” Philip continues: 
“These annual homeopathic doses of opera are 
agreeable, but they leave a sting—the sting of an 
annual reminder that this musical city—i. e., music- 
loving city—cannot or will not support a season of 
opera 2f its own.” 


Boston Trans- 
does not wink 


eRmre 
There is talk that Rosa Ponselle may sing Violetta 
in Traviata at the Metropolitan before long. It 
would surprise no one to see that come to pass, as 
this versatile American soprano seems to be able to 
do anything in the singing line, dramatic, lyrical, or 
coloratura. Miss Ponselle would not affirm or deny 
the Traviata rumor, but drew herself up to her full 
statuesque height and remarked humorously: “Do I 
look as though I could be a frail and fading tuber- 
cular patient?” That is begging the question. Mmes. 
Patti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and Hempel also were 
no drooping lilies physically, but they made effective 

and famous Traviatas. 

ad 
On the other hand, there is Beniamino Gigli, who 
sings the Parisian exquisite, Des Grieux, in Manon 
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YOUTHFUL PRODIGIES 
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ith Pedro Juan, 

*hilharmonic Orchestra. 

r occurred in the article, 

the organization had pro- 
symphony in Havana, 


HAVANA 


December 1 


\ San 


> al ’ 
beethoven 


MUSICAL COURIER 

whereas the work never has been heard there. The 
composition Mr. San Juan led was Beethoven’s Fifth 
symphony. 

The Musicat Courter interview with Mr. ‘San 
Juan also quoted him as implying that there had 
been no orchestra in Havana until four or five years 
ago, when he first went to that city. 

In regard to the foregoing facts, the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical of Havana sends us corrections, as fol- 
lows: 

The first symphony orchestra was organized in Havana in 
1885 but was disbanded during the War of Independence 
against Spain (1885 to 1899). In 1902 the orchestra was 
resumed, and then reorganized in 1910, and finally, in 1922, 
came under the direction of its present conductor, Gonzalo 
Roig, director of the Municipal Academy of Music. This 
Havana Symphony Orchestra is made up of professional 
musicians, and has always been our best orchestra, con- 
ducted at various times by guest leaders like Manen and 
Casals, and has accompanied artists like Adela Verne and 
others. The orchestra was presented in concerts by Pro 
Arte Musical before San Juan’s arrival in Havana. 
Novaes, Elman, Kreisler, Kubelik, Heifetz, Ganz, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff, Ruffo, Ponselle, Schipa, Friedmann, Muzio, 
Levitzki, and many other stars, presented by Pro Arte 
Musical in Havana’s largest concert hall packed to capacity, 
can be said to testify to the appreciation and enthusiasm 
for good music in the Cuban caital before Mr. San Juan's 
arrival here. 

We also presented Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and Sokoloff and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, before enormous audiences. Likewise the Havana 
Symphony, Hispania Quintet, Hinshaw Opera Co., Flonzaley 
Quartet, London Quartet, Paderewski, Gigli, Giannini, Reth- 
berg, Chemet, Morini, Cortot, Bachaus, Lhevinne, Brailow- 
sky, Galli-Curci, Gieseking, Szigeti, Zimbalist and countless 
othe ts of like talents and fame. 

San Juan at one time was drum major (musico mayor ) 
sf a one of the many regimental brass bands, made up of 
about thirty-five players, attached to the garrison of Madrid. 
He never conducted an orchestra in Spain. When he first 
came to Havana he led the Havana Symphony, but soon 





What the Ju ury Thinks 


The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 











Frank Gittelson, December 4 
Wor_p 
° tone is often far too 
sharp to do more than burden 
the ears. 


HERALD 
; commands a tone both 
brilliant and secure. 
Wor_p 
. his style only fills the re 
quirements of his present state 
of development. 


Robert O’Connor, December 4 


WorLp 
: surveyed a 
sensitive audience 


AMERICAN 
appealed to the 


“ highest 
musical qualities in the 


listeners. 


TIMES 
cordially received by an 
audience that filled most of the 
rheater 


small but 


Lillian Evanti, December 4 


Times HERALD 

such intelligent use has a naturally high 
rather sweet voice, but it is un 
controlled and amateurish in pro 
duction 


made 
of her powers that it was an 
evening of keen pleasure for her 
udience 


Harold Morris, December 6 


A MERICAN Wor.p 
a tone of exceptionally His touch .. seemed 
lorings colorless 


Shura Cherkassky, December 7 
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and, isa is more, the rhetoric of 
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TELEGRAM 
There was not mu h t 
choose ‘between ( heeotennicy” s pl ay 
ing . . and that of a dozen 
other young pianists who ply 
their craft hereabouts. 
Eventnc Wortp TELEGRAM 
In the art of elocution every Of the characterization, the 
device is at the tips of his hands fantasy, the caprice, the romance 
artful gradients of pace and . . . the youth betrayed not the 
keen phrasing, ‘the deft slenderest suspicion . . . the per 
hesitance, the dexterous pause formance proved quite undistin 
guished . . . it verged on the 
rowdy. 


force, 


TELEGRAM 
He is still very patently in his 
salad days. 


WorLp 


is a 


EVENING 
Mr. Cherkassky 


enal pianist 


phenom 


Emanuel Zetlin, December 7 
Post Even1nc Wortp 
the divine soul of music Slipping strings were only in 
was bared last night when part to blame for the oft recur- 
Emanuel Zetlin gave his impres- ring thin, squeaky and pitchless 
sive recital sounds. 
Wor.tp 
tempo be 
undesirable 
effects kept 


EVENING 
as soon as the 


TELEGRAM _ 
He has a fine, beautiful tone, But 
ample technic and a very pretty came accelerated, 
style of delivery. ... wiry _and scratchy 
cropping up. 
Scipione Guidi, December 8 
(Philharmonic Concert) 
TIMES 
Guidi, concertmaster 
playing alone would 
admirable the per- 
movements from 
Serenade. 


Myndelle Louis, December 9 


AMERICAN HERALD 
a voice of refined timbre, She has a_ small, pinched, 
a keen sense for style and an ex- thread-like voice, indistinct dic- 
ceptional order of interpretative tion and moderate interpretative 
talent. gifts. 


Wor_p 
The solos in The Serenade 
were vere by Mr. Scipione 
Guidi... layed sharp con- 
sistently oo did some dubious 
smearing. 


Scipione 

; wh se 
lave rade 
formance of 
Mozart’s Haffner 
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Della Samoiloff in Successful Chicago 
Debut 


Della Samoiloff, dramatic soprano, who made 
her debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana on Saturday 
evening last, scored a fine success, according to 
late news from the Windy City. Miss Samoiloff is 
an artist-pupil of Emilio Roxas of New York. 











after organized the Philharmonic, and invited amateurs and 
students to join it. 

“The Pro Arte Musical has during seven years spent 
about $50,000 annually for artist fees, has a credit cash 
balance of over $125,000, and is building an auditorium and 
club house to cost over $400,000. The Philharmonic players 
have earned about $8 per month, their rehearsals are few, 
and the musicians are not paid for them. 

“As a matter of fact, the Philharmonic 
Gonzaley Beltran on August 24, 1924. 

“T am sure that you will see clearly from this data, based 
on absolute facts, what our musical conditions really are in 
Havana, and what hold and influence Mr. San Juan possesses 
in our small but active musical world.” 


was founded by 


The Musica Courter published its article in good 
faith, but always is glad to be set right as to possible 
errors ot tact or interence. 

We take pleasure in setting forth the letter from 
the Pro-Arte Musical, with whose valuable work in 
Havana this paper is well acquainted. 

The Pro Arte communication was signed by its 
president, Mme. Maria Teresa G. de Giberga, a lady 
of the highest social and artistic position in Havana. 





N. Y. Symphony Orchestra, December 9 
(Brahms D Minor Concerto) 
Wortp 


. the youthful work a sym- 
anomaly, a mixture of 


TIMES 
This D minor concerto would 
be priceless if only for the mag phonic 
nificent stormy opening of the pseudo-olympian attitudes and un 
first movement related lyric passages. 
VorLD “IMES 
Mr. Friedman played it Muscular . . and lacking in 
with fiery bravura or finely re sensibility was Mr. Ignaz Fried 
strained sentiment, as the man’s playing of the Brahms D. 
sion demanded minor concerto. 
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HERALD 


- + + gave a good perfe 
last night 


occa 


TIMES 


rmance gave a performance of un 


even merit. 


Lillian Magnuson, December 11 
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indulged in a few manner 
isms of rhythm and tempo in her 
recital at the Guild Theater : 


AMERICAN 
She is a capable and praise- 
worthy interpreter with a 
of style and refined effects 


sense 


Bohemians Dine Sembrich 

To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of her appearance 
on the stage, Mme. Marcella Sembrich (now a vocal peda- 
gogue in New York and Philadelphia) was given a dinner 
y The Bohemians, at the Hotel Commodore, Sunday eve- 
ning, December 18. About 1,000 persons attended the 
event, the entire proceeds of which were donated to the 
relief fund known as The Musicians’ Foundation. 

\ handsome booklet picturing the artist in most of her 
leading roles, was given away as a souvenir. 

At the guest table were these musical persons : 
Aldrich, Bela Bartok, Artur Bodanzky, Mrs 
' ritz Busch, Walter Damrosch, Olin Downes, 

Carl Flesch, Ignaz Friedman, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Mrs 
Casazza, Dusolina Giannini, Benianimo 
mark, Maurice Halperson, W. J. 
mann, Mrs. Homer, Ernest Hutcheson, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
J. F. D. Lanier, Josef Lhevinne, Mrs. Lhevinne, Leonard 
Liebling, Lea Luboschutz, Giovanni Martinelli, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Willem Mengelberg, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Eugene A. Noble, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Antonio Scotti, Marcella Sembrich, Olga 
Samaroff, Josef Stransky, Joseph Szigeti, Edward Ziegler, 
Alma Gluck Zimbalist, and Paul Kochanski. 

Speeches were made by Rubin Goldmark, Otto H. Kahn, 
John Erskine, Mrs. Edward Bok, Ernest Hutcheson, and 
W. J. Henderson. A musical program followed, delivered 
by Dusolina Giannini, accompanied by Frank La Forge; 
Joseph Lhevinne; and a vocal trio, Editha Fleischer, Max 
Bloch, and George Meader, in a scene from Johann Strauss’ 
Fledermaus. 

Mmes. Sembrich, deeply touched, spoke a short address 
of thanks. The successful arrangements for the dinner 
were made by Siegmund Herzog. 


Reception Given for Olga Samaroff 


The National League of American Penwomen tendered 
a reception to Olga Samaroff at the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 16. The soloist for the occasion 
was Mme. Charles Cahier. This estimable artist while 
limiting herself to two groups of songs, drew lengthy ap- 
plause for her work and was required to supplement the 
program. Of especial charm were the closing compositions 
of Marianne Genet, A Canton Boat Woman, Lotus Blossom 
and My Love Is A Blossom, Heighho. The three were 
cordially received and proved the feature of the afternoon. 
The lyrics are by Grace Thompson Seaton. Ethel Cave- 
Cole supplied prime accompaniments. ED eC 


Richard 
Edward Bok, 
John Erskine, 
Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. 
Ganz, Giulio Gatti 
Gigli, Rubin Gold 
Henderson, Josef Hof- 


Charles Baker otek Chicago Opera 


Our old friend, Charles Baker, is to book part of the 
Chicago Civic Opera’s Pacific Coast tour. Congratulations 
are in order for the Chicago Civic Opera management, who 
know where to find a good man when he is needed. 
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Chicago Civic Opera Offers Superb Performance of Louis 


Garden, Ansseau, Marcoux and Claessens in Leading Roles, With Polacco Directing 


Linda di Chamounix 


Revived for Dal Monte—A Mediocre Rigoletto 


MartTHA, DeceMBER 11 (MATINEE) 


Cuicaco.—Martha was repeated on Sunday with the same 
efficient cast heard so often in this opera, which still may be 
counted among the most popular in the repertory of our 
company. 


Tosca, DecemBer 12 

It is well that all performances are not given with the 
same perfection as the one under review. Rain and snow 
make blue skies and sunshine more enjoyable. Worries, 
when turned into happiness, make life doubly agreeable, and 
poor performances that we hear at the Auditorium now and 
then give additional éclat to excellent performances such as 
that of Tosca. 

Vanni-Marcoux made his first appearance here this season 
as Scarpia. True, the Franco-Italian bass-baritone has 
been heard in the role many times since the days of Russel; 
but it may be stated here, without fear of contradiction, that 
never before has he got so much out of the role. It might 


J. Lupercio photo 
GIORGIO POLACCO 


Tosca whom he was playing up to appealed to 
It might be that Marcoux 


be that the 
him more than her predecessors. 
is in better form this year than in the past. Be it for this 
or for that reason, the fact remains that we were much 
moved by his artistic and forceful delineation of a very 
dificult part, which has had many interpreters, but none 
greater than the Vanni-Marcoux of today. We love to 
wach for details and we had reason, therefore, to be happy, 
as Vanni-Marcoux has dissected the role so thoroughly as 
to make a sort of re-creation of the part. He has had the 
good idea to let the public know his sentiments towards 
Tosca the moment he sees her in the first act, so that his 
actions in the second naturally have their raison d’étre. His 
Scarpia is a dual personality—a plebeian and a nobleman, 
a roué and a gentleman, a weakling and strong man, a 
low politician now, and then a man who could really be 
addressed as “Your Excellency.” To bring out all those 
details, Marcoux’s recourses are many. His voice blends 
with every gesture, his declamation is so perfect that one 
follows the drama word by word, and then his command of 
the stage is so fine that he is able to indicate what is passing 
through his soul by a simple glance that carries behind it 
either force or irony, love or hatred. If it were only to 
watch his facial expression as he goes through the part, 
one would find his performance of Scarpia worth while. 
It must be mentioned that as Marcoux fell down, stabbed 
to the heart by the knife of Tosca, so melodramatic and 
realistic was his fall that part of the audience could not 
restrain its enthusiasm, and at this most poignant moment 
in the drama, wrongfully applauded the artist. This was the 
first time that we have ever heard applause at this time. 

Claudia Muzio has often sung the title role. She never 
did. it to such advantage as on this memorable night. She 
had a baritone with whom she could play, and she often 
divined his wishes by being at the right spot at the right 
moment ; this was doubly interesting, as it seemed that every 
thing the two did was spontaneous and not rehearsed. 


Charles Hackett counts Cavaradossi among his _predilec- 
tions. To him is due the honor of having started the per- 
formance well, as his own impetus helped his coadiutors. 
An ideal lover, he was also a superb foil for the treacherous 
Scarpia; and one recalls the enthusiasm he evoked not only 
after his various arias, but also after his fiery delivery of 
Vittoria, Vittoria, which carried with it the patriotic utter- 
ance that for one short moment had Scarpia puzzled and, 
perhaps, afraid. 

No performance of Tosca would be completely reviewed 
if the name of Vittorio Trevisan were not linked with those 
of the three principals. True, the role of the Sacristan has 
always been reg zarded as a minor part. This was before the 
coming of Vesrees on the Auditorium stage. Since then 
he has made the part his own, giving it such characteristic 
elements as to make it one of the most important personages 
in the plot. 

There is in the company a basso by the name of Nicholich. 
The name must not be mistaken for Constantin Nicolay, 
probably the best Angelotti that we have seen and heard 
since we were made acquainted with the Puccini opera. 

The performance, as a whole, was a credit to General 


Director Giorgio Polacco. Here is a conductor who knows 
how to get every ounce of energy out of players and singers. 
The drama was as well rendered in the orchesra pit as it 
was on the stage, and the moving force of all was the man 
at the director’s desk. 
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There are some local music critics in Chicago to whom 
the music and the plot of Linda are boresome. We agree 
with them. The old Donizetti opera has survived solely to 
give a coloratura a chance to appear in another role. The 
same might be written about Lucia, La Sonnambula, Cris- 
pino, Hamlet, Dinorah and many other operas of that kind. 
We must confess, however, that we were far less tired after 
hearing the performance of Linda than we have been in 
years gone by when William Tell, Dejanire, La Nave, Gis- 
monda, Madame Chrysanthéme, A Lover's Quarrel, Cleo- 
patre, A Lover’s Knot and other operas that survived only 
one or two seasons were given at the Auditorium. 


Toti Dal Monte, for whom the revival was made necessary, 
lived up to her reputation as one of the most brilliant colora- 
turas of the day, singing the very heavy part with that ease, 
that precision, that clarity of tone and that perfect pitch that 
are always present whenever and wherever she sings. Her 
success was of huge dimension; the only verdict that could 
be returned by an intelligent audience. 


LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX DECEMBER 


Tito Schipa has made big strides in his art in the last few 
years, so that now his Viscount of Sirval is as important 
a personage as his other characterizations. Vocally, the 
prince of tenors delighted his hearers who feted him 
buoyantly. 


Luigi Montesanto, who is given many opportunities, was 
excellent as Antonio. He sang with much vocal intelligence 
and his gorgeous voice was heard to best advantage through- 
out the opera. Here an Italian baritone who may be 
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‘Viemnsndineadhe Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 





New York, December 19.—The big idea on the Atlantic 
(cean this week was Christmas. Some ships missed the 
wititer storms at sea, and some didn’t—but the weather was 
only a detail. 

Mary Lewis 
coldest fog of the 


waited until late at night in the dampest. 
year for the Berengaria to arrive at the 
Cunard Line pier—happy to her finger tips because the boat 
was bringing Michael Bohnen. Rushing home for a little 
sleep when word came that the Berengaria and half a dozen 
other liners would anchor outside the harbor until the fog 
lifted, she was down at the pier again early in the morn- 
ing—happier than ever, for the sky was clearing. 

Coming up the bay from Quarantine, Bohnen was so many 
places at once on the ship that he couldn't be located: but 
on the pier, with their arms around each other in one long, 
old-fashioned hug, the two stood anchored and the story 
came out. 

You see, after they were married, early this year, Bohnen 
had engagements to fill in Germany and Mary went abrcad 
with him. It was their honeymoon trip. Then Mary had 
to come back to Ravinia Park, Chicago, for the season and 
Bohnen returned with her, but had to leave again after ten 
days for the Berlin Opera. 

‘And while he was away this time,” 
came a movie actor and played the _ of a Russian chief 
of police in a German picture, and-last week I received a 

cablegram saying his last performance at the Berlin Opera 
was such a success that he had to take twenty curtain calls 
and I've been so excited ever since!” 

First there will be a big Christmas celebtation together, 
they said, then Mary goes to California for a tour and 

3ohnen begins his season at the Metropolitan. 

Fred Barnes arrived on the Berengaria on his first trip 
America, to spend Christmas with some of the friends 
he has appeared with in London music halls. Flora Le 
Breton arrived from a tour of the Continent and Africa, 
and a season in London, for a musical show in New York 
or moving pictures in Hollywood. She didn’t care which. 

Joseph George Gilbert, international song broker, arrived 
aboard the Berengaria for his third visit here this year. 
He declared the European public wants all the modern 
American music it can get, particularly popular songs of 
the sort written by Edgar Leslie, Jack Yellen and Milton 
Ager, who, he said, are “cleaning up this year in England.” 

Irene Bordoni, all smiles and excitement, was at the pier 
to meet her husband, E. Ray Goetz, arriving on the French 
liner Paris. Irene was about to begin rehearsals in a musi- 
cal production, it seems, when Goetz cabled her to wait 
until he arrived with new plans. On arriving he said he has 
arranged to bring over the Russian Ballet of more than a 
hundred members early next year and Irene is to be sur- 
rounded by a new and very wonderful show, which was her 
Christmas good news. 
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to 


Giuseppe Danise didn’t sleep a wink all night because he 
had a cutter pass to go down the bay and meet Mrs. Danise 
and their two children coming home from a vacation trip 
aboard the Paris, and was afraid he’d oversleep and _— 
the cutter at the Battery at seven o’clock. But he made 
OK and the Danise family sailed up the harbor together. 

Anna Robenne, ballerina, was aboard the Paris: also Leo 
Strockoff, violinist, and Maury Madison, who composes the 
song hits sung by the Dolly Sister at their Paris theater. 

Helen Cant arrived aboard the Hamburg-American liner 
Albert Ballin after seven months abroad. Elizabeth Spiess 
arrived on the Atlantic Transport liner Minnewaska enroute 
to her home in Iowa after studying all summer in Munich. 
The Red Star liner Belgenland brought in Aimee Bebb on 
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[Two Important CONTESTS 
valuable influence in the progress of the appre- 
f better music and musicians on the radio were the 
contests which have just recently come to a close 
msored by the Aeolian Company, which has a 
WOR, and the second by the Atwater 
which has Sunday hours over WEAF. 
se sponsors have become internationally known 
of mechanical reprody icing instruments which, as they 
construction, is already a valuable 
lover. The impetus which these two con- 
ve to the ral public to listen to the music hours 
these concerns present on the radio, interlinked with 
rest which the public took with the contest, is a 
benefit which the firms exercised, as the artists who 
partaking in their radio offerings are of 
gesture, is the benefit 
from the instruments, cash 
awards. The contests have 
vent and it is to be hoped that many more 
given for the betterment of music 
Details of the contests follow: 
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The judges for the contest were: Leonard Liebling, Edi- 


"ATER 


Yor k, 


tor-in-chief of the Musicat Courter; Kurt Schindler, di- 
rector of the Musical Forum of New York; Henry Hadley 
eminent American composer; George H. Gartlan, head of 
the Music Department, Department of Schools, New York 
City, and Pitts Sanborn, distinguished music critic. 

In awarding the weekly prizes, the judges acted inde- 
pendently and the results were tabulated to determine the 
weekly winners. In deciding on the grand prizes, the judges 
met in conference at Aeolian Hall, at which time they were 
guests of The Aeolian Company at a dinner in honor of the 
occasion and in appreciation of their efforts. Representing 
the company as host, on this occasion were H. B. Schaad, 

W. Pinner and C. W. Browne. 

Throughout the contest each contestant received a personal 
acknowledgment of his letter, these letters 
affording an index of the reaction towards 
music on the part of the public. Many 
human interest stories were reported. The 
main theme of the writers seemed to be 
interest in a broader general culture and 
the contents of the letters as a whole 
indicate a very wholesome, active and in- 
telligent interest in good music, which is 
not confined to any part of the country but 
is quite wide-spread. Although the contest 
is over, the Aeolian radio recitals are con- 
tinuing as a part of the company’s efforts 
to spread music appreciation. 

ATWATER Kent CONTEST 

A. Atwater Kent’s own words are an 
important feature of the finals of the con- 
tets which aroused nation-wide interest this 
fall. He says that this contest was “the 
happy culmination of a long cherished idea 
which it has been my privilege to carry out. 

[ was impressed with the thought that 
there were young men and young women 
throughout the country who possess good 
voices, but who had little opportunity to 
win national recognition. Radio provided 
the channel through which to offer this 
coveted opportunity.” The fortunate ones 
were: 

THE First WInNERS—$5,000 AND Two 

Years’ TUITION 
Davis, of 1115 Grant Street, 
Denver, Colo., is twenty-four years of age, 
daughter of Col. W. A. Davis, of Colorado 
Springs, and whose voice is a lyric soprano 
of natural beauty, which gives promise of 
later ripening into a mezzo-soprano. Miss 
Davis has studied voice for two and one- 
half years with Florence Lamont Hinman, 
of the Hinman School, Denver, devoting 
the proceeds from two years of teaching 
to this study in her desire to prepare for a 
musical career. One of the leading roles in the Pageant of 
Colorado, the big annual musical event of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District, was sung by Miss Davis last spring, when she 
appeared as Chipeta. She is well known to radio listeners 
for her broadcasting over KOA at Denver, and for her solo 
work with the Denver city band during the summer of 
1927. 

Wilbur W. Evans, is a twenty-two-year-old bass-baritone, 
of 5910 Webster Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. He began 
at the age of two years, under the guidance of his 
Walter Evans. He was active in school dramatics, 
the part of Jervis Pendleton in Daddy Long Legs 
at the Holmes Junior High School in Philadelphia. He is 
a graduate of West Philadelphia High School. He played 

the role of Ko-Ko in the school’s produc- 
tion of The Mikado. He is now in his 
third year of study at the Curtis Institute 
under Horatio Connell, and has sung with 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society, a group 
of amateur musicians. He is a member 
of the Philadelphia Music Club. 
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Emilia Da Prato, a_ twenty ~~ 
lyric soprano of Italian parentage. Lead- 
ers of the local Italian colony have long 
loved the young lady’s voice, and they 
brought her to the attention of Ione Pas- 
tori Rix, a teacher thoroughly grounded in 
the bel canto tradition of fine Italian sing- 
ing, in which style Miss De Prato sings. 
This teacher, dismissing charges a short 
time ago, took the talented young singer 
as pupil, for she recognized her merit. 
Influential Italian leaders were preparing 
to raise a fund to send the soprano to 
Italy for study, when the announcement of 
the Atwater Kent Foundation’s National 
Radio Audition brought the longed-for 
opportunity to the home of the Da Pratos. 
This girl’s singing career began when she 
was so small her stage was a table. She 
was brought to America at the age of 
three, and has since lived in South San 
Francisco. She has never been outside 
California since the family settled there. 

Ted A. Roy is twenty-two years of age 
and known among his associates in the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvalis as the Singing 
Blacksmith because blacksmithing has been his business for 
last eleven years. Mr. Roy comes from a_ pioneer 
Oregon family, and his father was the possessor of a high 
tenor voice, which provided the son with his first inspira- 
tion. At the age of fifteen he sang a solo part in a 
grammar school quartet, rendering Star of the East 
with such effect that the teachers of the High School ad- 
vised him to study voice. He sang at once for Mrs. S. H. 
Forshaw at Pendleton, Ore., with whom he studied for 
some time before going to Little Rock, Ark., where he 
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studied with Mary E. Wylie. During the last three years 
he has been a pupil of Prof. Paul Petri, director of the 
Oregon State College Conservatory of Music. 

Tuirp WINNERS—$1,000 aNpn One YEAR'S TUITION 


Marie Bronarzyk, of 2242 Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., is eighteen years of age—one of the youngest of the 
50,000 amateur singers between ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five who entered the National Radio Audition. She was 
born in Chicago, of Polish parentage, and graduated from 
high school in that city last June. Although she has studied 
music during the past two years and possesses a coloratura 
soprano which critics have praised lavishly, Miss Bronarzyk 
until recently seemed wholly unconscious of her great gift. 
Rene Devries, writing of this gifted young soloist in The 
MusicaL Courter, said: “Then came to the stage a young 
woman by the name of Marie Bronarzyk, who sang remark- 
ably well the aria Ah, Fors e Lui, from Verdi's Traviata. 
Miss Bronarzyk has a name difficult to pronounce and diffi- 
cult to remember, but note it, as before long it will be on 
many tongues. She revealed a voice of uncommon beauty, 
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instituted an essay contest, for listeners-in 
Nearly 3000 essays were received. 
The final awards were made on 
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big in all registers and she took the audience by storm. She 
is a comer.” 

Ben P. DeLoache, Jr., twenty- two-year-old baritone of 
133 Forest Hill Drive, Asheville, N. C., was born in Camden, 
S. C. His early education was with the view of becoming a 
doctor, but with development of his voice as a soloist for a 
college glee club, and encouragement by artists who had 
heard him sing, he began to plan for a musical career. He 
graduated from Wofford Fitting School at Spartanburg, 
S. C., and attended Wofford ( ollege for three years, during 
which time he began serious singing. He went to New York 
for auditions and on advice of experts returned to the south 
and took up vocal study, being a pupil of Charles E. Burn- 
ham. 


FourtH WINNERS—$500 


of Manchester, N. H., is eighteen years of 
high coloratura, with a range of three 
octaves. The sweetness of her voice was noticed when she 
was only six years of age. Her first public appearance was 
at the age of thirteen, when she amazed an audience at the 
Manchester Country Club by singing O luce di quest amina 
and Cavatina from Don Pasquale by Donizetti. She was 
soloist on two important programs at the Strand Theater, 
Manchester, at fourteen, and while still in school at fifteen 
sang over the radio in the studios of WBZ. Her first ap- 
pearance on the concert platform was at the Practical Arts 
Auditorium in Manchester, when at sixteen years of age 
she sang, assisted by Rolland Tapley, violinist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (who accompanied her for three Ave 
Marias), and William Schonland, flutist. Her teacher, 
Klara Muehling, with whom she studied for two years, took 
her to New York where she was heard by Frantz Proschow- 
ski, advisor to Galli-Curci, and Proschowski immediately 
took her under tutelage, declaring that she has not only the 
gift of song, but also a fine mentality. 

Harold A. Klanck is a twenty-three old chopman of Flint, 
Mich., who began singing in public while still in his ‘teens. 
He began serious vocal training three years ago in Minnea- 
polis, Minn., with William H. Pontius of the Minnea polis 
School of Music. When the Norse Centennial was held in 
Minneapolis young Klanck was selected to be tenor soloist 
in the musical features of this event. Since moving to 
Flint, Mich., he has studied voice under Fred G. Buckhalter 
and taken a leading part in many musical organizations, in- 
cluding the Flint Community Music Association, the In- 
dustrial Mutual Association Glee Club, and the Oak Park 
M. E. Church choir. 

FirtH WinNERS—$250 

Mary Bowe Sims, twenty-three-old coloratura soprano 
of 1819 Grove Avenue, Richmond, Va., has studied voice 
for three years under Frances West Reinhardt. She began 
her career in John Marshall High School, Richmond, in the 
operetta, Bulbul, and has sung in frequent recitals before 
local clubs in her home city. She also has sung often over 
the radio from Stations WRVA and WBBL. Her dis- 
covery is partly credited to WRVA, over which station she 
impersonated Jenny Lind, singing The Last Rose of Summer 
and Ah Fors e Lui from La Traviata. 

Libero Micheletti of 2604 Avenue H., Galveston, Tex., is 
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a twenty-two-year-old baritone, a native of Lucca, Italy. 
As a high soprano, Libero Micheletti sang as soloist in the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria del Giudice, from the age of 
eight to fourteen. Discovery of Micheletti’s voice in America 
was an accident by his present teacher, Mrs. Edgar Emilioni 
of Galveston, and he has given a successful concert at the 
Galveston City Auditorium. 

The Sunday programs are the standard of high musical 
achievement on the radio. They are creating a love for 
music that is manifesting itself in many directions, these 
finals being especially noteworthy, and with the goal of 
these concerts which Atwater Kent sponsors, these young 
winners should go far in the field of the tonal art. To 
them will it be given to bring music to the homes of many, 
and music is the fount from which springs good will and 
enjoyment. The radio is doing this for the public today 
with Atwater Kent as one of the biggest motivating powers 
in this field of radio and music. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI 


Transatlantic Travelers 
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she learned that the Paris was the last departing ship that 
could get her to France for the holidays. Miss Lawn ended 
her season with the Philadelphia Civic Opera just in time 
to catch a fast train for New York and reach the dock 
with Atwater Kent as one of the biggest motivating powers 
more close connections in order to maintain her concert 
schedule in Italy. 

Lucille Chalfant was a passenger aboard the outgoing 
Minnewaska. 

A. Housman, general manager of the Croydon Bell 
Fouaten, where the bells of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church and Wanamaker’s Phialdelphia store were cast, 
sailed for home aboard the Scythia. 

Elisabeth Rethberg arrived December 18 aboard the 
steamship Columbus from her villa in Switzerland, just in 
time for her initial performance of the season at the Metro- 
politan despite a series of mishaps. 

Three weeks ago Italian ielieere working at her summer 
home near Locarno made the mistake of using dynamite 
instead of black powder, in blasting away some rock, with 
the result that all the windows in the house were broken 
and Miss Rethberg, who was seated at the piano, was made 
ill from shock. Her illness delayed her sailing one week; 
then, in catching the boat at Cherbourg, the French rail- 
roads failed to get her ten trunks to the ship in time and 
she arrived here with only the clothes she wore when going 
aboard. To make matters worse, Elizabeth Hendrick, her 
maid, was detained on her arrival here and ordered to Ellis 
Island because papers needed for Miss Hendrick’s entry 
are in one of the trunks left behind. But in spite of all 
this, Miss Rethberg is in fine health and spirits, she said, 
and is ready to sing the role of Elsa in Lohengrin tonight 
(December 19). 

Bela Bartok, Hungary's great pianist and composer, will 
remain in the United States ten weeks and play concerts in 
most of the principal cities, including Portland, Ore., Seattle, 

San Francisco and Los Angeles, he stated on his arrival here 
yesterday aboard the North German Lloyd liner Columbus. 

His first public performance will be over the radio from 
New York, then with the New York Philharmonic on 
December 22, the Philadelphia Orchestra both in Phila- 
delphia and New York, then to the Pacific Coast, with con- 
certs in Denver, Kansas City and St. Paul on his return 
trip east for a concert in New York with Szigeti, violinist, 
on February 5. Concerts in Cincinnati and Boston will fol- 
low, he said, with his last appearance before sailing for home 
in Chicago on February 27 

“I planned to make my first visit to Armerica two years 
ago,” he stated for the Musical Courier, “but ill health pre- 
vented. Ajfter this trip here I hope I may be able to return 
often.” 

The distinguished composer declared he was interested in 
American jazz and believes it has the same significance in 
music as the old Hungarian and gypsy folk songs, of which 
he has made a study, collecting over 50,000 examples. Only 
time will tell, however, whether any of the present day jazz 
will live, he said. Modern music, he believed is turning for 
its inspiration to the old pre-classic folk songs. Just before 
sailing for America he arranged for an English translation, 
to be printed by the Oxford University Press, of his book 
on folk songs, which has previously been issued in German 
and Hungarian. 

Last year Bartok composed music for the piano only, he 
declared, but during the coming year his work will include 
music for chamber orchestras. 

Among other friends here he hopes to visit Henry Cowell, 
composer, in Menlo Park, California, during his short stay. 

Hofrat Bryck, general manager, Continental Societies of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers, arrived aboard the 
steamship Columbus to meet with representatives of the 
American Society. He will report the proceedings of the 
congresses of the Continental Societies at Berne and Paris, 
he said, and invite the American organization to participate 
in the International Congress of authors, composers and 
publishers to be held in Rome in March under the patronage 
of Mussolini. cc... 


Christmas Program at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, announces 
the following musical program for Christmas: 

Midnight Mass—Prelude, Variations on Christmas Carols : 
Marthy; Processional, Gesu Bambino, Yon; , Proper of the 
Mass, Gregorian; Ordinary of the Mass, op. 2, Adler; Offer- 
tory, Adeste Fideles, Novello; Postlude, Pastorale, Yon; 
11 o'clock Pontifical Mass—P relude, Fantasie sur des Noels, 
de la Tombelle; Processional, Little Town of Bethlehem, 
Stevens; Proper of the Mass, Gregorian; Mass, Te Deum 
Laudamus (for soli, chorus, organ and orchestra), Yon; 
Offertory, Adeste Fideles, Novello; Recessional (orchestra), 
op. 108, Mendelssohn; Organ postlude, Toccata, Widor; 

< Prelude, Dies ex laetitiae, Yon; Processional, 
Hark the Herald, Mendelssohn; Vespers of the Day, Gre- 
gorian; Alma Redemptoris, Rheinberger; O quam suavis 
est, Yon; Tantum ergo, Dubois; Postlude, Toccata, Yon. 

A special feature of the Christmas program at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral will be J. S. Ungerer’s first rendition of 
the Missa Te Deum Laudamus for soli, chorus, organ and 
orchestra, by Pietro Yon. This Mass was composed two 
years ago for the special occasion of the jubilee of the church 
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and College of St. Francis Xavier. This Mass is built and 
developed on the Gregorian theme of the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus. It is one of the most beautiful examples of melodic 
writing, and yet strictly liturgical and devotional in char- 
acter. Mr. Ungerer is choirmaster of the Cathedral. 

Another feature of the Christmas program will be the 
organ solos by Pietro Yon on the new Chancel organ, which 
will be played for the first time during these Christmas 
services. Preparations are also being made now for a great 
concert to be held at the beginning of the new year, as the 
formal opening of the new chancel organ. 


The Goldmans Entertain for Mischa Weisbord 


Mr. and Mrs. Julian Goldman gave a musicale, supper and 
dance on December 17, at their home in New York, in honor 
of their protegé, Mischa Weisbord, young Russian violinist, 
who recently made a sensational debut at Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Weisbord played several selections that were enthusi- 
astically received by the distinguished guests, the list in 
cluding names well known in musical and social circles 
Two singers from the Metropolitan Opera Company— 
Dorothea Flexer, contralto, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor—con- 
tributed operatic arias to the informal program, and Rosa 
Low, Rumanian soprano, Alberto Salvi, harpist, and 
— Allen, pianist, also delighted their hearers. Beni- 
amino Gigli sang an aria and also the duet from La 
Forza Del Destino with Giuseppe DeLuca, Metropolitan 
baritone. Dancing and a midnight supper followed 

3esides the program artists, other guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Stransky, Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Henschel, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Hammersley, Mr. and Mrs. Dane Apple 
ton Pearson, R. E. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Max D. Brill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe DeLuca, Mr. and Mrs. Beniamino 
Gigli, Anna Case, Lulu and Minnie Breid, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Low, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, Edwin 
Otterbourg, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Markel, Mr. and Mrs 
Walter Fearon, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell Samuels, Louis 
Mann, Samuel Shipman, and Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer 


Melius Signs with Haensel & Jones 


Haensel & Jones have just closed an 
with Luella Metius, coloratura soprano. Since her appear- 
ances with the Chicago Opera two seasons ago, Mme. Melius 
has become one of the most popular coloratura sopranos not 
only in concert but also in opera. Last season she filled over 
fifty engagements, and this season Mme. Melius will ex- 
ceed this record. She has just declined an offer for a spring 
season in Europe, where her operatic and concert triumphs 
have been equally as great as in America 


exc lusive contract 


Barbara Grossi Recovers 
3arbara Grossi, New York vocal teacher, following a 
serious operation performed in the Italian Hospital by Dr. 
Vincenzo Fanoni, which was a great success, will resume 
her teaching after the holidays. 





Concert Bureaus in Merger 


(Continued from page 5) 
concerts to cities in which no concerts are at present given 
under organized auspices. The activities of the new cor- 
poration will be confined to a list of over three hundred such 
towns of 10,000 population or more. 

The combination has been effected solely for the purpose 
of developing new territory, and each bureau will maintain 
its own autonomy and continue its activities in other cities 
as in the past. 

The founders of the new corporation are as follows: The 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., of New York; Evans & 
Salter; Concert Management Arthur Judson; The Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau; Haensel & Jones, Daniel Mayer, 
Inc.; Loudon Charlton. 

Those present at the Lotos Club Monday afternoon at the 
organization meeting were the following: John T. Adams 
and Calvin Franklin, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., of 
New York; Arthur Judson and Howard Taylor, Concert 
Management Arthur Judson; Fitzhugh Haensel and Horace 
Parmelee, Haensel & Jones; Daniel Mayer and Marks 
Levienne, Daniel Mayer, Inc.; F. C. Coppicus and F. C. 
Schang, Metropolitan Musical Bureau; Lawrence Evans 
and Jack Salter, Evans & Salter, and Loudon Charlton. 

The officers elected were as follows: F. C. 
chairman of the board; John T. Adams, 
Judson, first vice-president; Lawrence Evans, second vice- 
president; Fitzhugh Haensel, treasurer; and Loudon Char!- 
ton, secretary. A ee list of artists managed by the above 
bureaus includes Galli-Curci, Schipa, Hofmann, Homer. 
Chaliapin, Martinelli, Jeritza, Ponselle, Giannini, Levitzki, 
Crooks, Easton, Hutcheson, Tibbett, Braslau, Talley, Elman 
Bauer, Casals, Bori, Gabrilowitsch, Lewis, Spalding, Wer- 
renrath, Johnson, Zimbalist, Onegin, Stanley, Thomas, Flon- 
zaley Quartet, English Singers. 


Coppicus, 
president; Arthur 


Norbert Dunkel Here 


An interesting visitor is in New York just now. He is 
Norbert Dunkel, the dean of European concert managers, 
who at one time arranged concerts for such artists as Franz 
Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, Adelina Patti, and others. Also, 
Mr. Dunkel was Kubelik’s first manager, and through the 
rapidity with which he launched Kubelik here, aroused much 
admiration in professional circles. Sevcik, Kubelik’s teacher, 
wrote as follows to Mr. Dunkel w hen the latter had paid him 
a visit and failed to find him in: “I would have been happy 
to see the man who accomplished the feat of making my 
pupil Kubelik famous in so short a time.” Mr. Dunkel in- 
tends to lecture in New York on the subject of Franz 
Liszt. He can boast of the luck not only to have known 
the master personally and to have arranged concerts for 
him, but also to have played in the orchestra under Liszt. 
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ALEXANDER KELBERINE 


The First Pianist to appear under the auspices 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation 


writes of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE 
which he uses exclusively 


“Like a genuine art product that brings new feelings into the cur- 
rent of human life, does the Mason & Hamlin pianoforte incite 
toward new perceptions the creative powers of an artist.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER ecember 


Pan nc heard previously, so well headed by Giacomo Rimini, Eide 
Chicago Opera Norena and Charles Hackett. 


In Cavalleria Rusticana, Della Samoiloff made her debut 
(Continued from page 31) as Santuzza. A complete review of her first appearance 
inderstandable. It is difficult to give the head- will be used as the lead of next week’s Chicago Opera re- 
of the principals. This review, which will POT Rene Devries. 
Garden, could just as well start with roan = 
Vanni-Marcoux or Fernand Ansseau. Auditions for Six Debut Recitals 
unique quartet, each excellent in his or her The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation announces 
) its fourth annual series of auditions for pianists, violinists, 
often said and written what we believe to be the cellists and singers who are of mature talent and ready for 
arding Mary Garden's art as well as shortcomings, professional careers, but who have not already had a New 
permitted to extol the many qualities that make York recital reviewed by critics. Attention is especially 
lassic among operatic portrayals. Garden ya called to the fact that the auditions are now open to singers. 
gory of singers who may be classified z Leading teachers and conservatories of the country are 
have yet to discover her singing off pite? invited to send their most outstanding graduates to the com- 
t she does with her voice in ( ‘harpentier’s Louise is petition. It is understood, however, that the Foundation is 
| the score lies well in her voice, but the not responsible for any expenses except those connected 
more pleasant to the ear than it was with the debut recitals 
Louise was a big achievement when Preliminary auditions will be conducted by the National 
! Paris and elsewhere in years gone by. Music League the last week of March, 1928; final auditions 
unperishable monument that will live in the during the first week of April, 1928, conducted by a distin 
present generation and will make history for guished group of judges appointed by the Naumburg Musical 
one. Her emphatic success was as much due’ Foundation. Among the distinguished judges who have 
as to her acting. Both were perfect. served on the final Naumburg Audition Committees are the 
ig and acted the part of the Mother following: Alexander Lambert, Harold Bauer, Leopold Go 
have never heard Claessens until dowsky, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, Benno Moisei 
n and scored the biggest success witsch, Mme. Olga Samaroff, J. Felix Salmond and Kurt 
f the most valuable members of | Schindler. 
Winners will be given New York debut decitals with all 
much of the role of the father expenses defrayed by the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
laessens were moved to tears. To Foundation. The directors of the Foundation are: Rubin 
a fellow artist is a rarity and the Goldmark, Hugo Grunwald, Ernest _ 1eson, Alexander 
were not the only ones whose hearts Lambert, Walter W. Naumburg, Elsie M. B. Naumburg and dpleinapiapi 
as the Father implored his Willem Willeke. All applications must yh made in writing DR. ARTUR RODZINSK\ 
me. Vanni-Marcoux has done a_ to the National Music League, Steinway Building, 113 West who has had the rare distinction of being invited to act as 
try for the propaganda of the French 57th Street, New York City, not later than March 1, 1928. one of the very few guest conductors of the Los Angeles 
1 acting of the role of the Father in At least one complete recital program must be submitted Philharmonic Orchestra. He will conduct several concerts 
se, so realistic that the management with the application. m January. (Poto by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 
| the opera often, not only for the gen- —_— - ; = 
1or the myriads of opera students located in The Bat to Constitute C aoe Ope ras New James Younger; and the soloist upon this occasion was 
are advised to go en masse to the Auditorium . Kurt Paur, pianist, son of Emil Paur, composer and con 
in singing and acting from this admirable Year’s Eve Bill Auntie , I 
; : : Curiosity, developed by the announcement of the Chicago The program opened with the Haydn quartet in D major 
\nsseau was the Julian. Possessor of one of the Civic Opera Company that Johann Strauss’ frolicsome and — which was performed with the delicacy that this work re 
of today, he poured out golden hilarious operetta, Die Fledermaus (The Bat), will con quires he following group contained a composition by 
he ear, and as this year Ansseau stitute the company’s New Year's Eve bill, also surrounded Mr. Yost entitled Pastel. Mr. Paur played the Dohnanyi 
nothing lacking in his performance. the announcement of the cast. A frank and obvious depart rhapsody in F sharp minor and two works by his father, 
will soon be as great as it is in ture from grand opera, the work imposes unusual demands — [ntermezzo and Mazurka Melancolique. The final number 
acquaintance. He wants to know his upon the performers. The cast will include Rosa Raisa, on the program was the Schumann piano quintet, op. 44, 
is best. Now he does and the re Lucille Meusel, Alice d’'Hermanoy, Irene Pavloska, Elinor which was given a musicianly interpretation 
Phrase after phrase was cut short Marlo, Charles Hackett, Antonio Cortis, Jose Mojica, Lod 2 
lause ; vico Oliviero, Giacomo Rimini, Virgilio Lazzari and Cl y y " 
les were equally well handled. In several Baromeo. The work will be sung. in English under its Do You Know That— 
Mojica rose to stardom, and if the titulars [English name, The Bat. Henry G. Weber, who, togeth 
les are not mentioned, it is due to lack of with Charles Moor, stage director, has acquired thoroug] 
all associated in words of praise and familiarity with the operetta in the course of wad protes 
; ; ; sional activities in Germany and Austria, will conduct. Tot 
well to start this review by mentioning Dai Monte and Jose Mojica are to sing interpolated num 2 2 : 
Director Polacco; for if, those on the bers, while a further liberty will be taken by plated upon ~ mags oy wal in New York the [ mavereal House \ 
orchestra under their leader was Strauss’ best known composition, the famous Blue Danube eons — as ae ‘ cpenee their season at the 
people who do not care for the Waltz, for material to introduce a new ballet omedy Theater on December 22 with Robert Emmet Sher 
by — vee Love rey tol TI ' uot P CI 
ie Pitti NA PERE =o ajyor Bowes of the Capitol veater will play Santa Claus 
wt cement ha Pry Pc Million Dollars for Composers to 6,000 kiddies on December 29, who are being cared for 
7 A deal involving close to $1,000,000 was consummated — )) the ( ity under the Board of Child Welfar 
15 early this week, with the signing of a contract between the 1,200 children of the Hebrew Orphan \sylum were enter 
ey ; American Society of Composers, Art 1 Publishers of tained recently by a number « artists, the program being 
singins ul n Rigoletto was thi 1501 Broadway, and the Electric Research Products Cor arranged by Harry M Warner, the film mna 
otherwise mediocre performance. Thc poration, licensors of the Vitaphone and Movietone. Sixty It appears that The Three Musketeers, a music drama by 
pped t how after her rendition of oe TO of the A. S. C. A. P. are represented in the de ij. Whitney Tew and Reginald Somerville, originally presented 
which provides for the payment to them, in royalties, of the throughout Great Britain in 1902, is about to be revived 
sum aforementioned. Their works are to be used exclu = 
CEMBER 17 ( MATINEE) sively by the —" and Movietone in connection with 
the Masked Ball was repeated the showing of films. The contract is to be pro-rated over Large Gift to Opera in Philadelphia 


a period of five years. 


TASC 


26) 


Chicago on December 26, having recently withdrawn from 
erish it, especially as read 


RiGOLETTO, DECEMBER 
ists and 


the Duke 


DECEMBER 17 (EVENING) It is reported that “many thousands of dollars” have been 
C given by Mrs. Eldridge R. Johnson, wife of the former 
Yost String Quartet in Concert president of the Victor Talking Machine Company, to the 


The first of a series of four concerts to be given by the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company to foster it as “one 


BORIS LEVEN & O we Yost String Quartet in the ballroom of the Schenley Hotel, of the leading operatic companies of America.” Francesco 
Pittsburgh, took place recently. The personnel of the quartet Pelosi is general manager of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Composer, Conductor and Teacher of Harmony, Composition = jncludes Gaylord Yost, Roy Shumaker, Carl Rosenberg and = C mpany 
and Orchestration E : 


63 WEST 70th STREET, NEW YORK CITY Brussels acclaims Harold Bauer 


forth the same excellent cast 





i Edward Johnson returns from long tour 

I See T hat Henry Hadley conducts The People’s Symphony in Boston. 
: Dresden’s latest novelty fails to please 

300 guests attended the Samoiloff reception, given to Agnes 


_ HILDA GRACE Davis, $5,000 Atwater Kent prize winner, and her 


Genia Zi ska sang ice on December 13, in the after : : " 
— a . ae: i ee ‘ Age teen teacher, Florence Lamont Hinman 
adelphia and in the evening in Washington : , ee 
noon in Phila i ua and iW geet A Alexander Killselburgh, was soloist at the Rubinstein Club 
\ new device has been invented for improving violin ton ot 


; Aes 
cz isk akes Ss operatic mut in Berlit . : . 
Teacher of Singing \lexander Zemlinsky makes his operatic del ; Ernest Carter has returned from Germany, having witnessed 


Philadelphia Civic ¢ )pera Company is to give Il Trovatore. = r ae a 4 
. 1 Dp : nee : four successful performances of his opera, The White 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens = Charles Drake tells of Heiftez’ travels in Mexico “sae ra perfo ( Of ew 


. ans a ! s ‘f } ' 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York = The Cherniavsky Brothers are called the World’s Greatest po. ny: a ee e 
Tel. Riverside 5143 ; lofi Trabilsee pupils frequently sing over the radio. 
5 yers . ravelers “44: . Pe : - 
ctasaaion Elliott Schenck was guest of the City of Baltimore at the 
performance of his In a Withered Garden. 

(|: r4 Clb BEBE EE EEE B ER BOS Pe . id Pd es OE . . . ; i he En George J. Wetzel conducts half-a-dozen community orches- 
tras, the latest being The Community Symphonic So- 








7? ciety of Long Island. 
A R | H [ R J O H N S O N ¢¢ = Zilpha May Barnes (Wood) conducted grand opera per- 
oe formances in America as long ago as 1904. 
TENOR s i \lice Ralph Wood’s recent New York recital won her con 
siderable praise from the press. 
¢¢ Zoltan Kodaly’s Hary Janos was given its world premiere 


writes in these glowi > : : 
ape these glowing terms of by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


+¢ 


W hoopie Ti Yi 7 oO, Get Along L ittle Dogies 1es P ‘A Mefistofele, instead of the Otello revival, opened the La 


. 
+ 
7 
o 
. 
+ 
.§ : Scala season. 
« A Recent Cowboy Song o¢ Metropolitan Opera is to revive Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete. 
$ By Oscar J. Fox +4 a _, superbly done this past week by the Chicago 
pera torces. : 
» “To say that Oscar J. Fox’ ‘Whoopie Ti Yi Yo, Git Along 7? Edwin Hughes has made an_ interesting translation of 
+ Little Dogies’ has been successful with my audiences is putting o¢ Richard Buchmayer’s article on “Harpsichord or 
4 it very mildly. Rare indeed is the song of as much genuine $6 Piano?” 

merit that is so happily received.” Louise Hull Jackson reveals some recently discovered love 
bd o¢ letters of Adelina Patti, reproduced in this issue, and 
> Mr. Johnson has been a this song widely on his recital programs, along with «, writes of them especially for the MusrcaL Courter. 
rTHE HILLS OF HOME, also by Oscar J. Fox. ¢, Both the Aeolian Company and Atwater Kent prize winners 

are announced. 

+ 
+ 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. tome New York " me Boston ans Se Chicago o¢ A musical managerial merger of gigantic proportions is just 


oe announced. 
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fp): Si SD i he ie i he a F YOUR 6-32—7e ss == : i Sergei Radamsky has returned to America for a concert 
 ? ¢ 7? © ¢ ¢ ¢ 7? z +o  -@-¢ ¢ ¢ @ © tour. 
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GRAND Opera Society’s THirD MUSICALE 

At the third musicale this season of the Grand Opera 
Society of New York, Zilpha May Barnes, director, the 
large audience greatly appreciated the musical program 
rendered by Maria Cellai, Eleanor Dolan, Belle Fromme, 
Tito Venturi, Corbelius Koster and Augustus Post. Also 
interesting was the lecture given by Chief White Horse 
Eagle; his noted Eagle Indian dance which followed was 
impressive, accompanied on the piano by Frederick Wolt- 
mann and on the drum by Herbert Crone. Refreshments 
and dancing concluded a delightful evening. 

Three artist-pupils of Zilpha May Barnes—Eleanor 
Dolan, Tito Venturi and Louis Preevin—members of the 
Grand Opera Society, were engaged for Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor by the Civic Opera Company on December 11; 
Mr. Venturi sang the part of Edgar, Eleanor Dolan that of 
Alice, and Mr. Preevin the part of Arthur Bucklaw. 


LonG IsLanpd SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT 

An audience of good size heard the December 7 concert 
of the Long Island Symphony Orchestra, A. C. Buschner, 
conductor, at Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
Frederick Pfeifer, blind tenor, assisting. They played 
melodies from ‘Tannhauser, Mlle. Modiste, and other 
works, showing excellent ensemble and style. There are 
two dependable double bass players in the orchestra, of 
whom Edward T. Jenkins, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the church, is one; for several years he has main- 
tained the organization. Mr. Pfeifer has a true tenor 
voice, and sang to his own accompaniment Roses of 
Picardy especially well, with ringing high notes and clear 
enunciation. 
HaAGGERTY-SNELL Pupits’ MUuSICALE 

Maunde Farmer and Erminie Nadeau were the principal 
singers at the December 4 pupils’ musicale given by Hag- 
gerty-Snell at her Metropolitan Opera House studios. They 
sang songs by modern European and American composers 
in a way to reflect credit on their teacher. Others on the 
program were Loraine Andraes, Dorothy Barlow, Beatrice 
Kapin, Anna Heller and Octavie Martial; youthful Frank 
Jest, violin pupil of Karambelas, assisted. 


Ipa 


Atce RALPH Woop's RECITAL 
A program of German, Italian, French and American 
songs and arias was sung by Alice Ralph Wood at Stein- 
way Hall, revealing many excellent artistic qualities in her 
offerings. She appears well, enunciates distinctly and sings 
with intellectual and warm appreciation. There was vocal 
lightness in Listening, the right mood in Sundown, a high 
B in Iris (Wolf) and brilliancy and fluent coloratura in 
Ware’s waltz song, Sunlight. She sang several encores, 
C. A. Baker playing sympathetic accompaniments. 
Os-KE-NON-TON’S SUMMER IN 
Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian chief and baritone, was 
heard last summer in London (with Sir Thomas Beecham) 
and later in Berlin, Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Bayreuth. 
At the last named he heard superb performances of Meister- 
singer and Parsifal. His early autumnal engagements be- 
gan with a joint recital with Tsianina, in the Middle West, 
and a Minneapolis engagement is imminent. His plans for 
1928 include appearances in Europe, and he will return to 
America in January, 1929. 


EUROPE 


LeitA HEARNE CANNES’ Rapio RECITALS 


Mme. Cannes, president of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, sponsors Sunday evening (8:30 o'clock) WAAT 
radio recitals. Helen Thomas, soprano, recent soloist for 
the W. P. S., sang on December 11, and Lois Spencer 
(Hughes pupil) added to her laurels in her piano numbers. 
Miss Thomas, with Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, sang 
solos and duets, with Anne Tindale at the piano, at a Hotel 
Vanderbilt musicale on December 4; the singers gave pleas- 
ure to all. 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSICIANS MEETING 

At the November meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians (Miguel Castellanos, president), ‘held at 
Steinway Hall, the contributing artists were Irvin F. Ran- 
dolph, pianist; Anna Triputti, soprano; Nicholas Divona, 
baritone; William Spada, accompanist. The program, 
which was excellently performed, comprised compositions 
by old masters, as well as modern works. 

Epwin Grasse Pupits’ Concert 

An informal concert at Rumford Hall brought forward 
five pupils of Edwin Grasse; they were Elsie Greer, Alice 
Ives Jones, Edna Minor, Mrs. James O. Post and Mrs 
Leopold Stieglitz. Two works by Grasse were performed— 
a sonata in C, and duo for violins in G minor—and works 
by Mozart, Brahms and Joachim. 

Borts LEvENSON’s PuBLisHED Works 

Boris Levenson, whose evening of his own works was 
featured at the Engineering Auditorium last season, has re- 
cently published Dreams, Oriental Dance, Canzona_ for 
violin and piano (Schirmer). The Boston Music Company, 
as well as W. Bessell, have brought out Russian songs, 
and the E. B. Marks Music Co. has printed his Arabian 
Nights and Two Tone Poems for piano. 

ANTHONY Pesci WITH JAMES MASSELL 

The young American tenor, Authony Pesci, sang recently 
for the Richmond Memorial Hospital, Staten Island; he 
is a protege of Mrs. Dreyfus, and studies with James Mas- 
sell 


Camilieri Doing a Good Work 

The People’s Chorus of New York, under the direction 
of L. Camilieri, is doing a good work in bringing music to 
the sort of people who would otherwise not get it. Mr. 
Camilieri not only conducts a chorus, but he also gives mu- 
sical instruction to the members of the chorus and presents 
them with music. He has compiled a practical course in 
sight reading and singing which he uses in his instruction, 
so that those who sing in his chorus do not go away ignor 
ant. The whole plan is an excellent one and deserves rec- 
ognition and support. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 


HACKETT 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - - . - - . METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


VAN VOR THEO.—TENOR 


Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
VICTOR RECORDS 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
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Send for Catalog 17 East 11th St.. New York City 
of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM "QP eorinners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Norma! Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
School of Music, 93 Madison S&t., Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Dec., St. allas, Tex., College of Music and 
Tiffin, Ohio. New York address: 16 Louls, Mo. Summer Normal, 1928, Arts, 4409 Gaston Ave. 


East 11th St. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 1928 classes: Jan. 2—St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Feb. 20—Jackson- 
ville, Fla. April 2—Miami, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Cincinnati Cons. of Music. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege. Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, Paris, France. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowie Street, Vivins Place, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. 


ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
1536 Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Ciasses 
held Dallas and Ada, Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 


Madison 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
1 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. Little Rock, Ark., Dec. oo ey ES aim 

MRS. KATE OELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. , ast lith 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


WARREN C St., San Antonio, Tex. 

—_ oy + on Sg pian ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























FOREMOST VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 


TEACHER AND COACH 
OF MANY DISTINGUISHED 


ARTISTS 
Conductor of opera in 
Italy, Russia, South America, 
and twice on tour in the United 
States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 


few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
through from fundamental tone production to the 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. 
New York Studios, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Marble 1573 Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 








great a monetary loss and that unless arrangements were 
to take care of the deficit, Baltimore would not have 
the Philadelphia and Philharmonic as visitors next year, 
caused the greatest excitement. Acting Mayor Bryant ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with Mr. Judson and some 
definite plan is expected to be announced. Mr. Judson stated 
from that it would have to be known not later than January in- 
Conservatot asmuch as next year’s plans would then be formulated. In 
oe the aria. Eri Tu, View of the fact that the Philadelphia has been playing to 
songs of Kramer, Mowerv and Capacity houses for several seasons and that the Philhar- 
ilies stated that “Prof monic is practically sold out, made Mr. Judson’s statement 
t they a real bombshell \ small raise in prices cannot possibly 
en make up the difference announced by Mr. Judson, although 
considerable criticism has been offered to the plan by which 
the orchestral management reaches the cost of each local ap- 
The entire expense for the year is divided by the 
concerts. Baltimoreans in the main insist that 
the visits here are really paying propositions, especially as 
these same orchestras visit Washington, where they are not 
sell-outs and there is not talk of not visiting the Capital next 
season. Considerable of interest may be developed before a 
decisi m 1s reached 
One of the most interesting recitals of the season was that 
Shura Cherkassky, who has undoubtedly grown 
child prodigy into the real virtuoso despite the 
is just sixteen years of age. The young Rus 
“discovered” here several years ago at the 
igantic program, one to tax the abilities of 
rreat, and he never faltered. The time he 
Josef Hofmann as instructor was manifest 
i recital from every angle was given 
by the Baltimore Symphony was at 
ints. Mr. Strube, as usual, selected 
interest throughout. Max Rosen, violinist, 
ist and was accorded a real and well-earned 
Paganini concerto in D major 
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was presented in Liza Lehmann’s 
Treshold The quartet was com 
Ward, soprano; Mrs. Frank Hayes, 
Denton, tenor; and S. Ray Monroe, bari 
W. Phillips was the accompanist. Mrs. 
Hood, Jr., chairman of morning musicales for the 

vas responsible for the program 
The Howard College Glee Club, under direction of Olive 
. has returned from a successful tour through the 
Ralph Grant, tenor soloist, was winner of the state 
ontest sponsored by the Atwater Kent Radio Com- 
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Music Study Club, Alice 
chairman, held a delightful program in the Concert 
he Birmingham Conservatory of Music. Mrs. 
arter served as leader, on the comprehensive subject, 

Mediaeval, and Polyphonic Music. Illustrating 
‘ an unusually charming musical pro 
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gram was given. George A. Miller, author of A Vocal 
Daguerreotype, sang several of his primitive southern negro 
melodies, illustrative of the primitive. Palestrina’s Crucifixus 
was rendered by a quartet composed of Mrs. R. H. Bum- 
gardner, soprano; Mrs. Byrd Haley, second soprano; Mrs. 
R. P. McCowan, contralto; Mrs. F. L. Wyatt, contralto. 
Fred Wiegand played the E minor fugue, from Bach’s Well 
Tempered Clavichord. Trios from music in the ancient 
style were played by Fred Wiegand, violin; Lars Sorenson, 
cello, and Mrs. VanDyke, piano. Mrs. Bumgardner sang 
Come Unto Me, from the Messiah, and Edna Gockel Gussen 
and Minnie McNeill Carr played a two-piano arrangement 
of the Bach G minor fantasie and fugue. 

Ihe Birmingham Music Teachers’ Association presented 
a gift of sheet music by modern composers to the Music 
Room of the Public Library. The composers represented 
were DeBussy, Griffes, Emerson Whithorne, and Louis 
Graveure, the latter by his book on Super Diction. 

Elizabeth Gussen, daughter of Edna Gockel Gussen, direc- 
tor of the Birmingham Conservatory of Music, has gone to 
Germany for a period of music study. 

Mrs. C. W. Phillips presented a talented pupil in piano 
recital before an appreciative audience 

The Music Teachers’ Association held its monthly De 
cember meeting with Lowela Hanlin, the president, presid 
ing. Abigail Crawford and Lowela Hanlin discussed work 
in the intermediate grades of music teaching, offering splen- 
did suggestions as to piano solos for use in 
grades. Several of their respective pupils played in 
llustration of these studies and 

The first meeting of the year 
took on the nature of a reception to Paul 
artist, and his wife, who 
prolonged stay in New 
the studios of Sara Mallam and Mrs. Earl G. McLin 
Among. the numbers Baby Mine, sung by a 
quartet, in honor of the honoree’s comic, Baby Mine, that is 
syndicated through a newspapers A. G 
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Cedar Falls, Ta. John McCormack sang to an audi 
ence of nearly 3000 people in the gymnasium at Iowa State 
Teachers’ College At the cl of his concert he left his 
audience hungering for more of his divinely inspired singing, 
although he was fairly liberal his 
with the universal Love’s Old 
is the never I] 


strongly and 


(See letter on another pag 


encores and closed 
Sweet Song. His 
; it flows so 
| 1 and on, and 
marvel continually at the power back O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? (Handel) introduced him to his 
audience. Sentirai il petto accendere was the only Italian 
number on his program. He was recalled at the ] 
these two, and sang an Old English melody of the four 
teenth century, Since First | Your Face (Forde) 
His next group consisted of To the Children (Rachmani 
noff), A Fairy Story by the Fire (Merikanto), Desolation, 
from a Chinese poet of the sixth century; and Panis Ange 
licus, very impressive as sung in the Latin, with cello obli 
gato. She Rested by the Broken Brook (Severs) was his 
encore after which he returned again to sing that 
i prayer in Just for Today. Many of the 
enjoyed his group of Irish folk songs best of all 
Has Thy Young Days Shaded?, The 
Next Market Day, and Kathleen Mavourneen (Crouch) be 
loved by so many people. Responding to an enthusiastic 
tumult of applause, he sang Molly Branigan and then gave 
his expectant listeners Mother Machree, at which the crowd 
applauded when the pianist struck the opening notes 
Chaminade’s The Silver Ring was also exquisitely inter 
preted and was a popular encore number. His last group 
seemed to bring out some of the deep emotion of the real 
John McCormack. When the Dew is Falling was a lovely 
little number, which had been composed by Edwin Schneider, 
who has been the iani sixteen years 


Bird 
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that 


smoothly that one « 


sort voice 


close of 
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number 
exquisite song, 
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They were Sorrow 


singer’s pianist for the 
Songs at Eventide (Coates) was also popular. He 
sang Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal (Quilter) more per- 
fectly than it had ever been heard here before. Not the 
least enjoyable thing about the concert was the work of 
Lauri Kennedy, cellist, assisting artist. He proved himself 
a master of his instrument. J. M. McC. 


Chicago, Ill. 
season has 


Cincinnati, Ohio.The musical been re- 
plete with rare and beautiful offerings of which the sym- 
phony orchestra concerts conducted by Victor de Sabata, 
guest conductor while Fritz Reiner is taking Stokowski’s 
place in Philadelphia, and by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, the 
new assistant conductor, are drawing larger and larger 
audiences. Soloists who have added to the eclat of the con- 
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certs are Harriet Van Emden, Marie Morrissey, and Francis 
Macmillen, all winning the unstinted praise of their hear- 
ers. De Sabata has introduced to Cincinnati a number of 
new works: Novelletta-Notturno, by Martucci; Vetrate di 
Chiesa, by Respighi; La Valse, by Ravel, and his own com- 
position, Symphonic Poem, Juventus, which was enthusi- 
astically received by audience and critics. To this honor 
roll was added an American premiere of Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
Piccola Suite which captivated every one. Bakaleinikoff is 
tremendously well liked and his programs for the Sunday 
“Pop” concerts and the Young People’s concerts are win- 
ning much praise. A new departure is placing the respon- 
sibility of host on the Sunday concerts with different or- 
ganizations of the city, the University of Cincinnati and 
the Masonic Order having so far served in this delightful 
capacity, bringing out many new supporters of the con 
certs. At the Young People’s concert Helen Roberts is the 
interpreter of the music and is adding much to the educa- 
tional phase of the music through her delightful stories and 
explanations. 

The Choir of the St 
impresario and through its 
Hoffmann, and the concert chairman, 
mann, brought to the city one of the most delightful and 
unique groups of artists, the Cherr‘avsky Trio. So en- 
thusiastic was the reception of this group of brothers, Jan, 
Mischel and Leo, joined for this concert by Alex of Toronto, 
that nearly twice the number of music lovers attended as 
were expected. 

A charming presentation of The Beggar’s Opera by an 
English company brought by Minnie Tracey and Emma 
Roedter, who have entered the concert management field, 
gave great pleasure to a select and highly appreciative audi- 
costuming, unique setting and ensembles were 
voices of exquisite diction, fine tone 
while the singers were equally 


. John’s Protestant Church has turned 
enterprising director, John A. 


Mrs. John A. Hoff- 


ence. The 
the background for 
value, and dramatic fire, 
gifted histrionically. 
The Florentine Choir 
the management of J 
music of Palestrina and the 
madrigals and charming folk melodies. 
lent color to the performance, and 
tinct hits. Sandro Benelli, conductor. 
on bringing this unusual group of singers to 
The English Singers, heard for the first time in 
nati last year, created such a delightful impression that 
Mr. Thuman was prevailed upon to bring them again this 
their audience was certainly not disappointed 
the acme of madrigal artists. 
director of the Conservatory of Music, and 
those members of her faculty who were instructors of the 
young have been watching with keen interest the 
phenomenal rise of the newest American baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Everett Marshall, who spent several 
vears at the Conservatory studying oratorio with Dan 
Beddoe, and other branches of music. He has hosts of 
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friends in this city who are deeply interested in his career 
and are hoping he will be permitted a concert tour. 

Karin Dayas, renowned European pianist, who has been 
a member of the artist faculty of the Conservatory for the 
past two years, gave a program in Steinway Hall, New 
York, featuring only modern composers, Hindemith, Bartok, 
Prokofieff, Gruenberg and Milhaud. He was received with 
favor. 

William Steinway, of London, was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Wells on his stop in Cincinnati, and enjoyed 
meeting de Sabata, guest conductor of the symphony Or- 
chestra and many other noted musicians. After the dinner, 
Daniel Ericourt, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, and 
Mr. Louis Johnen, of the Conservatory faculty, gave a 
delightful musical program. 

Grace Gardner is highly gratified that her former pupil, 
Edgar Garden Hunt, has a very good part with My Mary- 
land, and is but another of her products achieving success 
this winter. Others are Margaret Beaver, leading contralto 
in the Barington Revue; Marciel Schwartz, who won a 
full scholarship in the Eastman Opera School; Louetta 
Riehl Luecke, who sang with the Armco Band at Middle- 
town. 

Charlotte Metzner has inaugurated novel class which 
meets on Sunday afternoons for an hour of musical his- 
tory, to which she lends much charm with tales of her pil- 
grimage to the great musical shrines of Europe the past 
summer. 

The Norwood Music Club, for its junior department con- 
cert, selected Elaine Nelson, pupil of Romeo Gorno at the 
College of Music, to give a demonstration of modern meth- 
ods of teaching music to children. M. D. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The ambitious young Arthur W. 
music curator of the Museum of Art, who is ever 
on the watch for new and paaereating subjects to * sent 
at his Sunday afternoon recitals, gave his followers Hon- 
egger’s Roi David. This work, Load for the first time in 
Cleveland, met with enthusiastic response. Marguerite 
Quimby sang the soprano solos, the tenor was Hugh Alex- 
ander, and there was a chorus of sixteen, while Parker 
Bailey substituted for the orchestra on the piano. 

The English Singers returned and gave a concert in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler, which was packed to the 
doors. The program was much the same as the one given 
in the same place the preceding year, working through the 
usual line of old madrigals, church music and so on. The 
personnel of the group includes Flora Mann, Nellie Carson 
and Lilian Berger, Norman Stone, Cuthbert Kelly and Nor- 
man Notley. 

Albert Spalding was the soloist at the pair of symphony 
concerts given by the Cleveland Orchestra at Masonic Hall, 
playing Bruch’s Scottish Fantasy for violin and orchestra. 
Always popular in Cleveland, Mr. Spalding won his audi- 
ence completely and played with exquisite eng a and com- 
pelling brilliancy. Mr. Sokoloff chose for his big work the 
Symphony No. 2 in D major by Sibelius, and Goldmark’s 
Sakuntala overture completed the interesting program. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander was solo on the “Pop” pro- 
gram given at Masonic Hall by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under the baton of Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor. 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s mellifluous soprano was heard to 
advantage in the lovely Leise, from the Freischuetz, and in 
a group of songs with piano accompaniment, which included 
Bizet’s Ouvre ton Coeur, The Kom Kiyia. Kreisler’s Old 
Refrain, Henschel’s Spring, and Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. 
Mr. Ringwall chose as his orchestral offerings the prelude to 
the Mastersingers, Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker ballet, the 
Fledermaus overture, Fingal’s Cave, and others, including a 
potpourri of melodies from La Boheme. 

At Masonic Hall, Galli-Curci returned for another tri- 
umph and charmed her Cleveland admirers all over again 
with a program of simple songs, which included Ah lo so, 
from Mozart's Magic Flute; Schubert’s Die Forelle; the 
Serenade by Leoncavallo; Brahms’ Dein blaues Auge, and 
three songs with flute accompaniment by Manuel Berenguer 

Alabieff’s Nightingale, Pretty Mocking Bird, by Bishop, 
and the Mozart-Adam Theme and Variations. Homer 
Samuels played ingratiating accompaniments, as always, 
and contributed three piano solos by Debussy—Dr. Gradus 
ad Parnassum, Reverie and General Lavine. 

The first Singers’ Club concert of the season took place 
at Masonic Hall with J. Van Dyke Miller leading his men 
in commendable fashion for the beginning of their thirty- 
fifth season. The chorus, which was in excellent — 
sang the Coronation Scene from Boris Goudonoff, the Gal- 
way Piper, and lighter numbers, all of which were ex- 
cellently done. 

Ernest Bloch’s Israel symphony was performed by Nikolai 
Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra at the pair of concerts 
given at Masonic Hall, with a group of singers that included 
Garda Colvin, Lile Black, Weltha Hird, Bertha Schrimshaw, 
— Toy Davidson, Seona Helms, and the two soloists, 
Grace McKee, soprano, and Marie Simmelink Kraft, con- 
tralto, with bass solos by Nikola Zan. This work was re- 
peated after its sensational reception last season. Debussy’s 
Blessed Damosel was done with soprano solo by Marie 
Montana, whose lovely, clear voice seemed ideally chosen, 
and contralto solo equally well handled by Marie Simmelink 
Kraft. and the chorus of women’s voices from the Glen- 
ville High School Choral Club, which was trained bv the 
capable Griffith J. Jones. The overture to the Magic Flute, 
Sibelius’ Finlandia and Pierne’s School of the Fauns from 
the ballet Cydalise and the Satyr completed the enioyable 
program. E € 


Quimby, 


Dallas, Tex. For the first time in three years, since 
the reorganization of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
women are to be admitted to the string section. Paul van 
Katwijk is conductor of the orchestra. This raises the 
total of players from fifty-four to seventy. Two other in- 
novations have been introduced this season. Geraldine 
Shanks, one of the younger musicians of the city, was en- 
gaged as harpist for the concerts and made her initial ap- 
pearance with the orchestra at the first concert. At this 
same time, the Dallas Artists’ Ensemble, composed of six- 


teen of the foremost of the City’s singers, made its debut in 
selections from Carmen and Tannhauser. Piet Hein, a 
Dutch rhapsody by Van Anrooy, conductor of the Hague 
Symphony Orchestra, was given its American premiere at 
the first symphony concert. The based upon a Dutch 
folk was secured by Paul van Katwijk, 
ductor, while in Europe the past summer. 

Marion Talley was presented in concert at 
\uditorium, assisted by John Corigliano, violinist, 
art Wille, pianist. The audience consisted of about 
music lovers. 

Carre Louise Dunning, nationally 
Dunning system of piano teaching 
duct a series of master classes for teache system. 
Teachers from points throughout the southwest have regis 
tered for the Dallas is the home of Myrtle McKay, 
national president of the association of Dunning teachers 

One of the events of the club season was the performance 
of Jerome Rappaport, eighteen-year-old pianist, recognized 
as a prodigy, at the Lakewood Country Club. The affair 
was sponsored by the Music Club of which Mrs 
Percy Davis is president; it was the annual open meeting of 
the club. K. M. J. 

Marguerite szniewska, — t; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Jean ten linist, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, pes for the gala 
concert given under the Texas Music Teach- 
rs’ Association at the College of Industrial Arts in Denton 
Tex. The following day Mme. Liszniewska gave a lecture 
on “ \wakening the imagination and the thinking apparatus 
of the pupil,” after which, at the general request of the audi- 
she repeated the three Préludes of Rachmaninoff which 
been received with so much acclaim at the concert the 
At the business meeting which followed, Mme 
elected an honorary member 

Liszniewska took 
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night before. 
Liszniewska was unanimously 
of the While in Texas, 
the opportunity of visiting 
— to entertain her. 

of Taylor, Olga Seiser of San Antonio, 
Conlon of Dallas; she also was entertained 
Mary James, San Antonio, and of Alice Jones, Dallas, the 
latter two being talented pupils of her husband, Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski. M. 
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Dayton, Ohio. The 
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event of the holiday 

Henry Ditzel, organist and composer, presented, in ac- 
cordance with nis annual custom, two Christmas carol pro- 
grams. One of the se Was given at ( Ahris t E “pisco ypal Church 
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holds the 
the National Cash 
proximately 3,000 
Victor De Sabata, acting in the capacity of guest conduc 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, directed a concert 
in Dayton in connection with the local symphony course 
Under his baton the Cincinnati orchestra played a glorified 
Wagner program. De Sahata is an energetic conductor and 
wields his baton most skillfully 
Phe Women’s Music Club sponsored a morning musicale 
ed by the Cherniavsky Trio in the Miami Hotel ball 
Alexander Cherniavsky, who heads a music studio in 
Canada, paid a visit to his talented brothers on this 
vccasion and assisted as an accompanist 
Dayton’s annual Music Festival was given in Memorial 
Hall rus of 400 voices made up of the personnel of 
twenty-seven church choirs and other choral organizations 
of the city presented several selections. The Women’s 
Music Club chorus, directed by Ethel Martin-Funkhouser, 
and the Dutch Club, under the baton of Gorden Battele, con- 
ributed several numbers each. Directors of Dayton church 
choirs—John Finley Williamson, George Kester, O. E. Geb 
hardt, and W. Scott Westerman—directed programs. Soloists 
Grace Storey Simmonds, Ralph Thomas, 
Doeller, June Buriff and Ellis P. 
Legler given under the auspices of the 
Dayton Festiv: iation, headed by Louis Lott, and th 
Choirmaster lub, of which W. Scott Westerman is presi 
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De °s Moines, Ta. The opening of the 
ght with it reali of the city’s dream of 
a perfect hall for its musical events. To Marion Talley of 
he Metre dedicating musically the 
new Shrine auditorium. Practically all of the 

certs will be given at the Shrine ne 
Sophie Braslau was given the honor of opening the third 
offered by the Des vied Civic Music As 
sociation. She appeared with Joseph Szigetti, violinist. The 
New York String Quartet, Gitta Gradova, Hans Kindler, 
Phe Opera and Feodor Chaliapin are the other 
year. In addition to the pre 
oncert series the ‘iation has as its direct 
financial aid to worthy musical students 
musical appreciation in the city 
Drake University, George Fred 
erick Ogden of the Des Moines School of Music, Mrs 
Arthur H. Neumann and Mrs. H. H. Coggshall of the Fort- 
night!y Musical ¢ lub, J surton of the East Des Moines 
1 Eugene Cutler of the Des 
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The quartet gave the Smetana 
Sonata, Page From My Life, a stirring and beautiful inter- 
pretation. Its members played with great reserve and with 
the spirit of true artists. Music lovers who were denied the 
Flonzaley Quartet this year found the chamber music of 
this organization of equally high calibre. 

John McCormack was the second artist on the Ogden se 
ries. The singer was assisted by Lauri Kennedy, cellist, and 
the exemplary and faithful Edwin Schneider as accompanist. 
Lovely ballads, pure flawless tones and the most understand 
able English on the concert platform today were heard from 
John McCormack. 

The White Sparrow concerts, famous locally during the 
war, have been revived with the Register-Tribune-Capital 
sponsoring them. The concerts are given every two weeks 
on Sunday afternoons at the Shrine temple. The first fea- 
tured the Des Moines Philharmonic Choir under the leader 
ship of Ross Vernon Miller. 

At the Des Moines Women’s Club Mrs. H. H. Coggshall 
chairman of the music department, has arranged for the 
musical preludes of one half hour twice a month preceding 
the regular open day programs. Lorraine Wood, of the 
Des Moines School of Music, in a Chopin program and Lea 
Riedesel and Lenore Mudge Stull in a two piano recital 
gave the November preludes. The Music department of the 
Women’s Club has opened a series of musical lectures, the 
first of which was given by Arcule Sheasby, whose subject 
was The Four Sections of the Orchestra. 

Several important student recitals have taken place at 
Howard Hall, Drake University. Priscilla Pratt gave her 
senior organ recital; she is a pupil of Lillian oy loom 
Wright and is a capable young organist. The Drake faculty 
presented three of its members—Dean Holmes Cowper, 
tenor; Franz Kuschan, cellist, and Paul Stoye, pianist—in a 
program over WOI at Iowa State College. 

The Des Moines School of Music announces the return to 
its faculty of Charles Rousseau, baritone, who has completed 
a season of concerts on the western coast. His folk song 
recitals are typically individual, as well as a local institution 

The Stoner Piano Company, Des Moines’ new music 
house, held its formal opening when special programs wer¢ 
given in Bartlett Hall. 


lighted all with her playing. 


Detroit, Mich. For the fourth and fifth pair of or 
chestra concerts Mr. Gabrilowitsch presented Haydn’s Sym 
phony in B flat major, played with dash and joyousness 
Richard Crooks, tenor, substituted for John Charles Thomas, 
who had been scheduled to appear. He was given a great 
welcome when he appeared. For the following concerts 
the orchestral numbers were Oreste of Taniev and the first 
symphony of Brahms, played with praise-worthy distinc- 
tion. Josef Hofmann was the soloist in the fourth con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns and when it is said that Mr. Hofmann 
was at his best it is sufficient. For the Pop concert, Frances 
Nash was the soloist and played the MacDowell Second 
Concerto brilliantly. Victor Kolar conducted. An earlier 
program consisted of the Merry Wives of Windsor over 
ture, Nicolai; Thamar; Balakirev; Polonaise from the 
Third Suite, Tschaikowsky ; | Second Rumanian oe 
Enesco and Polonaise No. 2, of Liszt, arranged by Carl 
Muller-Berghaus. Myra Mortimer, controlto, was eo 
soloist. Victor Kolar conducted. Lewis Richards was the 
soloist at a recent symphony concert, when he played Haydn's 
concerto in D major on the harpsichord, accompanied by a 
much reduced orchestra. He so captured the audience that 
he was obliged to play two encores. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink bade farewell to her Detroit 
audiences that have been for so many years loyal to her 
Her program was a taxing one but only once did she falter 
and that was when a delegation of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars marched down the aisle and up on the stage with 
colors flying and, with a brief speech from the leader, pre 
sented her with a floral offering. Florence Hardman, vio 
linist, played excellently two groups of solos, while Kather- 
ine Hoffman, as always, was an efficient accompanist. 

Geraldine Farrar gave a recital of Lieder at Orchestra 
Hall, when she was presented by the Philharmonic-Central 
Concert Company 

Detroit recently had its first opportunity to hear Deems 
Taylor’s The King’s Henchman, at Masonic Temple 

The second of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s lectures on the Evolu 
tion of the Symphony was given at Orchestra Hall. The 
subject was The Classic Symphony at its Zenith. Bee- 
thoven was announced as the zenith of the classic symphony 
and his life and compositions discussed at length. 
The illustrations by the orchestra included a movement 
from the First, the Funeral March from the Third, and 
the entire Fifth 
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May Strong, Ann 
program of the Tuesday 
so much to the taste of the 


soprano, was presented on the 
Musicale, singing a group of songs 
audience that she was recalled 
several times and sang an encore. Hazel Whitley, a mem- 
ber of the club and recently returned from study at the 
Curtis Institute, played four numbers delightfully, receiv- 
ing well merited recalls. The program closed with the 
performance of Miss Strong’s The Slumber Songs of the 
Madonna, one of the prize compositions of the National 
Federation of Music . 
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El Paso, 


rave its 


Arbor 


Tex. The El Paso Symphony Orchestra 
Liberty Hall and it was well 
attended. The orchestra was organized last January and 
gave its first concert in the spring. Ross V. Steele is 
director and under his leadership the orchestra is rapidly 
developing into an organization far above what would 


second concert at 


ordinarily be found in a city of 100,000 inhabitants. It in- 
cludes fifty-six musicians of various ages and occupations, 
who are working hard to make the El Paso Symphony 
Orchestra a credit to the city. Ernest Talavera, concert- 
meister, comes from Mexico, where he studied under fore- 
most Mexican volinists, and later in New York. 

Jascha Heifetz gave the opening concert of the El Paso 
Philharmonic Course. 

Two of the series of Sunday Twilight Musical 
are being presented by Mrs. G. Hallett Johnson, 
given at Hotel Hussmann. Grace Wood giving the 
first recital and Manuel and Williamson, duo pianists and 
harpsichordists, the second. These teas are something of an 
innovation in this part of the country and are greatly ap- 
preciated by those who attend them. 

The Texas Federation of Woman's Clubs held its thirtieth 
annual convention in El Paso. 

The El Paso Woman's Choral Club, an organization of 
sixty members under the direction of Charles J. Andrews, 
sang Mexican folk songs at the Fine Arts Meeting, and 
In Flanders Field at the Armistice Program. 

The Friends of Music, a smaller group of local singers, 
directed by Mrs. J. J. Kaster,’ appeared on several of the 
convention programs. 

Hugh McAmis, formally municipal organist at San An 
tonio; B. U. Taylor, president of the Ft. Worth Conserva 
tory of Music, and Ellen Lindsay, head of the voice depart 
ment of Texas Woman's College, were among the distin- 
guished folk who contributed to the enjoyment of the con 
vention. 

The Beggars Opera was attended at Liberty Hall by onc 
of the largest audiences that ever saw a musical production 

I 


in El Paso. G. B. B. 
Grard Rapids, Mich. Thx 


Course, always early in the field, 
soprano, before an audience which 
Armory. This was her second appearance here, and she 
aroused the same enthusiasm as at her first concert. John 
Corigliano assisted with two popular violin groups, and 
Stewart Wille was the competent accompanist 

The second concert of the same course was given by 
John McCormack. Mr. McCormack, always a favorite here, 
has grown in artistry since his last appearance two years 
ago, and received many recalls after his old English group, 
his Irish folk songs, and his modern group 

The first concert of the Fountain St. Baptist Church course 
was given by a trio composed of Bruno Steindel, cellist 
Isador Berger, violinist, and Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist 
The trio gave very fine renditions of Tschaikowsky’s A minor 
and Mendelssohn’s D minor trios and each artist played a 
group of solos. The second concert was given by B. Fred 
Wise, tenor, and Leo Braverman, violinist, with William 
N. Hughes at the piano. 

The St. Cecilia Society opened its season with a pleasing 
recital by four of its mew active members, Mrs. V. 
Calkins, soprano; Mrs. Leland Holly, contralto; Doris 
Olmstead, violinist, and Mrs. Garnet Black Wolff, pianist. 
Mrs. Frederick Royce and Mrs. Frederick Dailey were the 
accompanists, and Mrs. Rolland A. Dorman was chairman 
of the day. 

The program given by Caroline 
an aria from Meyerbeer’s Roberto il diavolo, and three 
shorter numbers, accompanied by Mrs. William Drueke ; 
Sadie Spoelstra, pianist, who played compositions by Lesche 
tizky, Paderewski, and Niemann; and Mrs. Garnet Black 
Wolff, pianist, who gave two movements from the Liszt 
Concerto No. 1, accompanied at the second piano by Flor- 
ence Malek Kleynenberg. The program was arranged by 
Mrs. Heber Knott. 

The St. Cecilia Chorus, under the leadership of Emory 
Gallup, presented its first concert at East Congregational 
Church. Mr. Gallup, who is organist and choirmaster at 
Fountain St. Baptist Church, is giving a series of monthly 
organ recitals, asssisted by the quartet and choir of the 
church. 

The first faculty concert of the Grand Rapids Conserva- 
tory of Music was held in the St. Cecilia auditorium. 
Those taking part were Kathryn Strong Gutekunst, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Allen G. Miller, reader ; Karl Wecker, violinist ; 
Oscar Cress, pianist; Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, and the fol- 
lowing members of an ensemble group: Oliver C. Keller 
and Palmer Quackenbush, violinists ; Robert Jameson, cellist ; 
George Johnston, flutist; Robert Newberg, clarinetist; and 
Harry Belknap, cornetist. The accompanists were Dorothy 
Pelck McGraw, Helen Baker Rowe, and H. Glenn Hender- 
son. The conservatory has been obliged to seek larger 
quarters, its enrollment having reached over five hundred. 
New members of the faculty are Oliver C. Keller, Marthe 
Picoche Klinger, Mrs. Allen G. Miller, and Roy Killgore. 
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Mrs. Gutekunst has organized a Conservatory Glee Club, 
and Mr. Keller will direct the Conservatory Orchestra. 

Clarence Eidam, pianist, of Chicago, conducted master 
classes in piano playing and repertory for six weeks at the 
studio of Marguerite Colwell, his interpretations embracing 
classic, romantic and modern compositions. 

Benjamin Groban, baritone, who is a regular member of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, and was a member 
this past summer of the Ravinia Opera, gave an enjoyable 
concert in this city. Mr. Groban is the holder of several 
scholarships in the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. 

A small orchestra organized by William Van Gemert, 
director of the Van Gemert Academy of Music, among the 
employees of the Togan-Stiles Company, principally for 
broadcasting purposes, has increased rapidly in size, and now 
numbers forty-two members. Mr. Van Gemert is planning 
concerts in conjunction with the Excelsior Male Chorus 
which he also directs. 

Reese Veatch opened his tenth season in this city as vocal 
instructor and conductor. He is the director of chorus 
choirs at Plymouth Congregational and Burton Heights 
M. E. churches, and is combining these choirs for a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah at Christmas time. He also 
spends two days of each week teaching and conducting 
chorus rehearsals at the Davenport-McLachlan Institute, a 
business college that believes in the influence of music in 
business life. Here members of the glee clubs and choruses 
are excused from regular classes to attend rehearsals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene J. Phillips, organist and soprano, 
are spending a year studying music in Paris and Rome. 
During Mr. Phillips’ absence, Daniel Pedtke of Chicago 1s 
occupying his position as organist and choirmaster of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral. 

Carl Andersch, director of the 
spending a year in music study in Europe, 
his headquarters. He plans also to do some work with 
Walter Niemann in Leipzig. Mme. Elise Conrad Korze 
niowska, pianist, formerly assistant to Sigismond Stojowski 
of New York is directing the school during Mr. Andersch’s 
absence. 

Martha Barkema, soprano and artist-pupil of Mrs. Wil 
oe J. Fenton, has accepted a position as choir director of 
Third Reformed Church, Holland, Michigan, and will also 
be a member of the vocal faculty of Hope College. 

Mrs. Frank A. Montelius, contralto, has returned from 
four weeks’ visit in Tacoma, Wash., singing while there in 
the First Baptist Church. She is an artist-pupil of Ellen 
Kinsman Mann, who comes to the city twice a month for 
vocal instruction 

Mrs. Henry Palmer, soprano, gave a 
30y Scout Mothers, and also sang before the 
of Greenville, Mich. 

David Mattern, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
and who is also director of the Schubert Club and the 
Teachers’ Chorus, organized a Teachers’ Orchestra, which 
now numbers thirty-five members, and will make its a 
appearance about the first of the year. H. B. } 
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Green Bay, Wis. A joint concert opened the musi- 
cal season at the Columbus Club, with a program of un- 
usual merit. The artists were Countess Mathilda Von 
Oestern of Vienna, pianist, who played several of her own 
compositions; Theonora Clapp, soprano; Carl Craven, 
tenor, and Henri Sopkin, violinist. 

Green Bay lovers of music heard Galli-Curci, assisted by 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist. 
The Columbus Auditorium was packed to the doors and, 
needless to say, the famous diva delighted her audience. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio, composed of Nellie Zimmer, 
Marie Mellman and Gladys Crokford, gave a fine program 
at the Allouez Community House. They were assisted by 
Francesco Losavio, tenor. 

The Civic Music Association presented John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, and Eric Zardo, pianist. These two art- 
ists pleased exceedingly. Mr. Thomas has a beautiful voice 
which he uses with consummate artistry. Eric Zardo was 
not only a splendid accompanist, but displayed great mas- 
tery of piano playing in his own solo work. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchick, con- 
ductor, gave a concert of unusual hematy. The singing of 
this organization was something entirely new, and a revela- 
tion to the audience. Ne i 


Helena, Mont. Important musical events have been 
presented in Great Falls and Helena by the Women’s Music 
Clubs of those places. The Great Falls Club discussed 
Beethoven’s importance as a composer, several papers being 
read on the subject. Following the discussion a varied pro- 
gram of piano and vocal numbers was given. 

R. A. Keys presented several of his advanced students in 


recital to a large and enthusiastic audience at his Great Falls 
studio. 

An interesting program was given when the ladies of the 
Helena Music Club, Mrs. Keil, president, gave a program of 
Scandinavian music at Immaculata Hall, St. Vincent's 
College. Some excellent work was done, especial artistry 
being shown in the numbers by Mrs. Schaffer, dramatic 
soprano, and Sue Ireland, violinist ; Ruth Carpenter Whalen, 
and Carrie Drummond Keil gave a brilliant rendering of 
the difficult Sinding variations. 

The Fortnightly Club of Helena was entertained at the 
November meeting by three pupils of Mrs. Whalen 
Genevieve Looby, who played the Pathetique Sonata of 
Beethoven; Margery Billings, who played the Sonata opus 
31, No. 3, of Beethoven, and Frances Middlemas, who played 
the Moonlight Sonata by the same composer. The young 
ladies, who played entirely from memory, showed careful 
training and fine musicianship. 

The first of several studio recitals of 
College was given at the chapel building. Doris Mearne 
gave a fine rendering of the C minor sonata of Beethoven. 
The Grieg sonata in E minor was played in a very musical 
and convincing style by Beatrice Trumbull. Emma Koetitz 
played the Bach Partita in B flat major, with good touch 
and tone. G. G. 


Intermountain 


Kalamazoo, Mich. The English Singers gave one of 
their delightful old-world ang age of madrigals, canzonets, 
folk songs, ballet and motets in the Central High School 
Auditorium. In diction, lspalinane. of voices, and quaint 
manner of presentation they delighted the audience. This 
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concert is the second of the Philharmonic series, under the 
auspices of the city board of education and the Central 
Philharmonic Concert Company of Detroit (Laura Tucker, 
local manager ). 

Arthur Kraft was heard in recital in the gymnasium of 
the Western State Teachers’ College. He sang with his 
usual ease and clarity of tone, giving genuine pleasure with 
his well-chosen program. The versatile accompanist and 
assisting artist, William N. Hughes, gave a group of Chopin 
numbers, also a group from Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Moszkowski. This recital opened the Teachers’s College 
series of three winter concerts. M. J. R. 

Louisburg, N.C. ° Gertrude Henneman, pianist, gave 
an interesting lecture-recital in the College Music Hall. 
MacDowell’s March Wind and Debussy’s Golliwogg’s Cake 
Walk were very realistic and the Ampico demonstration was 
very good. 

Ruth French, of the music faculty of the college, 
cepted a position as organist at the 
Louisburg. 

Harriet May Crenshaw, director of piano; 
— of piano; Evalena Terry, teacher of violin, and 

Carlotta Mitchel, teacher of expression, presented their 
pupils in recital in the College Music Hall. Dorothy Piland, 
Frances Scarborough, Virginia Sloan, Ellen Hughes, Eliza 
Newell, Gladys Newbern, Bess Jones, Sophia Clifton, Irma 
Haskins, Thelma Richards, Elizabeth Wilkinson and Virgie 
Sheffield interpreted compositions of Poldini, Grieg, Booth 
Tarkington, MacDowell, Friml, Bohm and Liszt. H.M. C. 
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Louisville, Ky. The first of a series of faculty con 
certs of the Louisville Conservatory of Music took place in 
Columbia Auditorium. The artists presented were Reginald 
sillin, baritone, and Frederic A. Cowles, pianist. 

For the inauguration of its 1927-28 concert series, the 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club made a wise choice in 
its selection of Harold Samuel, pianist, who gave a bril 
liant performance of an all-Bach program, at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium. From the standpoint of artistry, of 
memory and of endurance on the part of Mr. Samuel, his 
playing was a supendous feat. 

The opening of the Artist Concert Series, 
the Louisville Collegiate School, was the introduction of 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist-pianist. Her playing was 
the perfection of interpretation of the works of Bach, Han- 
del, Mozart, Rameau, Daquin, Scarlatti, Francois Couperin 
Byrd and Telemann. She indeed captivated her audience 
whole-heartedly. 

In honor of the 
Shackleton, director 


sponsored by 


Kentucky chapter of organists, Carl 
and organist of the Second Presby 
terian Church Choir, presented the choir in the sacred can 
tata, Faith and Praise, by John E. West, in the church audi 
torium. The cantata, a composition of rare beauty, was 
exceptionally well rendered. 

Among the most outstanding concerts of the season’s book 
ings for Greater Louisville, was that of sweet Marion Tally, 
making her first bow to a Louisville audience at the Colum- 
bia Auditorium, which marked the inaugural of the Greater 
Louisville Concert Series, under the auspices of the Thomas 
D. Clines Concert Bureau. Miss Tally, with her girlish, 
unaffected simplicity that takes her straight into the good 
graces of her audience, was in excellent voice, singing with 
ease, precision and brilliancy, evoking great enthusiasm from 
a great audience which taxed the capacity of the big audi 
torium. Miss Tally was ably assisted by John Corigliano, 
violinist, and Stewart Willis, pianist. Mr. Clines, a Louis 
ville attorney and local impressario, is to be congratulated 
upon his choice of Tally for his initial concert 

The Saturday Afterncon Musical Club gave its 
cital of the season at the Woman's Club auditorium, pre- 
senting Helen Elizabeth Sprague, pianist, Marguerite Davis. 
violinist, and Catherine Goodman, soprano. 

The novel and delightful concert of Lea Luboshutz, a 
very fine violinist, appearing under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club, was given at the 
Woman’s Club auditorium. It was the artist’s first intro 
duction to Louisville, and seldom has a violinist so played 
upon the admiration and enthusiasm of her hearers. She 
was most ably assisted by Harry Kaufman at the piano. 

The second concert of the Thomas D. Clines Series took 
place at the Columbia Auditorium with Mario Chamlee, 
tenor, and Ruth Miller, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company, assisted by Max Cushing, pianist. The joint 
recital of the two great artists proved an artistic triumph 
and attracted a large audience. 

A highly interesting sonata program was offered to the 
musical public at the Columbia Auditorium, the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music presenting Charles J. Letzler, vio- 
linist, and Dwight L. Anderson, pianist. 

The first morning recital of the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club took place at the Woman’s Club auditorium. 
The participants were Reginald W. Billin, baritone, Evelyn 
Finn Schacter, pianist, and Frederic A. Cowles, pianist. 

J. Rosamond Johnson and negro spiritual 
interpreters, appeared at the 

John M. Williams, prominent music educator 
of New York City, lectured here at the 
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The fifth of a series of concerts given by the 
the Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
Columbia Auditorium. 


faculty of 
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The Liederkranz gave its eightieth autumn concert at the 
Male High School auditorium, assisted by Mary Ann Kauf- 
i Brown, Cincinnati soprano. The chorus conducted by 

J. Schurer rendered a most interesting program, and the 
ine displayed temperament, individuality of style, and a 
beautiful, well-trained voice. The chorus displayed thor- 
ough training. Jacob Zeigler was soloist for Die Linden 
Luefte Sind Erwacht, Untren, and In Einer Sturmwacht. 

The Louisville Conservatory presented Karl Schmidt, 
cellist, Sara McConathy, pianist, and W. Lawrence Cook, 
pianist, at the Columbia Auditorium. 

One of the most varied of the Male Chorus concerts, 
under the leadership of Carl Shackleton, was given at the 

Columbia Auditorium before a capacity house. This is one 
of the city’s most popular organizations. The soloist of the 
evening was Louise Bavé, soprano, of charming voice and 
personality. Incidental solos wer sung by Arthur H. Alm. 
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by Margaret McLanahan, soprano, pupil of Elise Graziani, 
head of the voice department of the Conservatory of Music 
of the University of Miami. The listed numbers 
Arensky Suite, J. S. Bach Sicilienne, Henselt Birt Suite, 
Gounod Waltz from Romeo and Juliette, Saint-Saéns 
Scherzo, and Strauss-Schultzevler Blue Danube Waltz. 
The Aeolian Chorus, Bertha Foster director, appeared at 
the Olympic Theater. This is a chorus of fifty women’s 
voices, all well trained, many of them being some of the 
outstanding singers in the city. The numbers given were 
The Wish, by Cadman; To the Spirit of Music, by 
Stephens; Song a the Pioneer Women, by Cole, and 
Viennese Serenade, by Stevenson, with Percy Long in the 
solo part, with violin and cello obligato, Mrs. E. J. Hall 
accompanist. A. F. W. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Milwaukee 
sented a gala appearance when the Chicago 
offered La Traviata with Muzio, Charles Hackett and 
sonelli. There was a large and brilliant audience on hand 
to welcome the opening of Milwaukee's brief operatic sea 
son. Both Hackett and Muzio were in superb voice and 
Hackett’s open aria sent his voice into clear tenor heights 
Bonelli achieved a real triumph. The rest of the cast was 
exceptional, the chorus receiving hearty applause, and the 
Spanish ballet was staged by Vechslav Swobada, who als« 
gave a fine account of himself as he executed some graceful 
and different figures. The season, which includes four 
operas, is under the auspices of the Milwaukee Opera As- 
sociation, of which Margaret Rice is the local manager. 
The other operas scheduled are Louise, The Jewels of the 
Madonna, Lohengrin, and a matinee of Hansel and Gretel. 

The Arion Club, at its first concert of the season, Dr. 
Daniel Prothero conducting, presented Cameron McLean, 
noted baritone as the assisting artist. Mr. McLean’s voice 
is of plastic quality that serves his every whim. He had 
the splendid collaboration of Mabelle Howe Mable, an un 
usually fine accompanist, every being memorized by 
the pianist. Dr. Prothero’s chorus gave some of the finest 
singing yet heard by this splendid organization. The full 
ensemble, including the Racine contingent, was on hand, and 
sang with great beauty. Alma Seefeld, a member of the 
chorus, sang the solo part in the Song of India. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, and John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, were presented in a joint recital in the Auditorium 
by the Civic Concert Association, and were welcomed by an 
audience of 3,500, which gave them a veritable ovation 
Mr. Kochanski’s contributions to the program fully estab 
lished him as one of the master technicians of the violin 

It was John Charles Thomas’ first Milwaukee appearance, 
and he at once found himself a great favorite with his 
audience. Eric Zardo supplied accompaniments for Mr. 
Thomas, winning a success on his own account, as he proved 
ene of the most able assistants ever to serve here. Pierre 
Luboschutz, Mr. Kochanski’s gifted accompanist, also shared 
in the enthusiastic reception by the audience. \ 


Auditorium pre 
Civic Opera 


song 


Minneapolis, Minn. Among a long list of concerts 
given in Minneapolis recently were some of real quality, 
most of them by local musicians, the one notable exception 
being the first American appearance of Alexandre Tansman, 
Polish pianist, composer and lecturer. Mr. Tansman came 
here under the auspices of the local branch of Pro Musica, 
and his message was on behalf of modern music. He is a 
good pianist and interesting composer as he demonstrated 
in his performances of a Sonata Rusticana, the Lento and 
Scherzo from his A minor symphony, three Impromptus, 
and a Sonatine for flute and piano, in which the flute music 
was played by Ernest Liegl of the symphony orchestra 
:. Joseph Shadwick, concertmaster of the orchestra, was 

heard in a program offered by the Franklin Cooperative 
Male Chorus, whose slogan is: “Come and hear your milk- 
man sing.” These men take their musical work very 

seriously, too seriously perhaps to judge from the set and 
pace Ale expression on their faces, but the main thing to 
remember is that there are many male choruses in existenc« 
which might take cognizance of their thoroughness and act 
accordingly. Mr. Shadwick’s contributions were in keeping 
with the rest of the program, light and breezy, but he is too 
fine a musician not to put his best efforts into all his work, 
and so the Wieniawski Souvenir de Moscow, Sarasate’s 
arrangement of the Chopin Nocturne in E flat, and the 
Kresisler Tambourin Chinois were rendered with quite as 
much finish and brilliance of technic as if they represented 
the same class of music. Mr. Shadwick performed later 
with Gabriel Fenyves, Hungarian pianist, in the concert hall 
of the Minneapolis School of Music. Last season these two 
musicians gave a series of sonata evenings and they proved 
so valuable a contribution to our musical season that they 
were urged to give another series this year. For the opening 
program the Brahms sonata in A major and the Franck 
in A major gave these men fine opportunities for the ex 
ploitation of an enviable, ensemble, beautiful tone and a 
spirit of understanding that made the music vibrate with 
poetic ecstasy of a deeper nature. 

At the regular meeting of our largest musical organiza 
tion, the Thursday Musical, one young artist was introduced 

Mildred Sanders, cellist—who in a performance of the 
O Cara Memoria, Fantasie and Variations by F. Servais, 
impressed by her fine musical instincts, remarkably clean 
technic, dignity, and poise. This young player has great 
talent. Others who took part on this program were: Flora 
Sherman, a young pianist, who played some short pieces and 
Schumann's Papillons correctly, equably and unemotionally, 
and a singer, Irene O'Connor, who included in her selections 
the aria, Pace Pace mio Dio, and some French songs. Miss 
O’Connor has a good voice that is still in the process of de 
velopment. 

The orchestra management is trying a new experiment this 
year with a view to making the popular concerts still more 
popular. Instead of giving these programs on Sunday after- 
noons, as in the past, several of them have been placed on 
the Friday evenings, when the regular symphony concerts are 
not being given. It is too early to judge how avidly the 
public will respond, but considering the recent concert was 
the third in twenty-four hours, the men rallied bravely to 


were; 


Mr. Verbrugghen’s baton. The principal numbers on this 
program were the Sibelius Finlandia and Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ludes, selections from Carmen, and the Mozart Theme and 
Variations for clarinet, bassoon, French horn and oboe, 
played by solo members of the orchestra (Grisez, Cunnington, 
Lindemhahn and Duvoir). 

A concert for young people was given and the orchestra 
also appeared in Duluth with Eunice Norton, pianist, as 
soloist. This young girl was born in Minneapolis; she has 
already made two appearances with our orchestra and is one 
of the most talented artists we have heard in many a long 
day. Her contribution to the Duluth concert was the Rach 
maninoff concerto in C minor. Later this season she is to 
play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Under the direction of Abe Pepinsky the University of 
Minnesota orchestra gave its first concert recently. Natur- 
ally where so many changes in personnel are made every 
year, perfect performances cannot be expected, but the fact 
remains that Mr. Pepinsky succeeds in moulding old and new 
into a homogeneous whole with great skill. The chief offer 
ing for this concert was Goldmark’s melodious Rustic 
Wedding symphony. The assisting soloist, Hedwig Stalland, 
pianist, selected for her orchestral debut Liapounoff's Rhap 
sody on a Ukrainian Theme, no small task for a young per- 
former, but one that was negotiated with commendable 
ability in this instance. 

In commemoration of its twenty 
brugghen String Quartet performed in the auditorium of the 
MacPhail School of Music the same program as that ren- 
dered in Edinburgh, Scotland, a quarter of a century ago: 
Haydn quartet, op. 54 No. 1; Mozart quartet in C, and the 
Beethoven quartet in C, op. 59 No. 3. This was the 
performed program heard in this city from this organization, 
the Mozart music being especially well done | ae ee 


New Bedford, Mass. 
tenor, appeared in concert at the 
an unusually enthusiastic audience. He presented a program 
of operatic arias and Portuguese folk songs in a voice whose 
warmth and color promise much for his future. He was 
accompanied by Maestro J. Gurgiuele. 

The Varsity Club Quartet appeared at the 
Hotel under the auspices of the Catholic 
The members are: W. Clifton ha alle tenor ; Raymond Sim- 
onds, tenor; A. Ralph Tailbee, baritone ; Robert Isensee, 
bass, and Earl Weidner, pianist. The program combined 
light opera and popular selections together with works of a 
mort i nature. Mr. Tailbee and Mr. Simonds were 
especial favorites 

The Treble Clef Club, 
opened its winter season with a mus 
William A. Moncrieff. The program included a group of 
piano solos by Olga Spirlet, violin solos by Betty Ware, 
musical readings by Othylia Medeiros accompanied on the 
piano by Doris Walsh, and vocal solos by Claire P. Wood- 
ruff and Louise Drew, accompanied by Miss Walsh. The 
second meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Edward W. 
Young, Gladys Arden, accompanied by Lena Arden, gave 
a group of songs; Eileen Senecal, cellist, Sylvia Jones, so- 
prano, and Margaret Virgin each presented num- 
bers accompanied by Inga ‘Gunderson; and Doris Walsh, 
pianist, gave a group The officers of the club are Irma 
Gunderson, president; Dorish Walsh, vice-president ; Othylia 
Medeiros, secretary; and Margaret Virgin, treasurer. 

A concert was given in the 
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the auspices of the First Congregational Church by Alden Song, by Parker. Mme. Morgana did some sensational gave a discussion on the beginnings of contrapuntal music 
Davies, tenor; F. William Kempf, violinist, and Donal work, especially in the aria from Bellini’s La Somnambula, Motets illustrating her talk were given by the Chaminade 
Grout, ‘pianist. Mr. Davies’ selection of songs, which varied There were three accompanists—Alice Vaidon, May Van Club ( horal Assemble. A group of modern numbers were 
from Rachmaninoff's To the Children, to I'll Sing Thee Dyke and Edgar E. Coursen. This was the club's first con- presented by Mrs. Frederick Bodell, contralto; Ruth Moulton, 
Songs of Araby and an Irish folk song, was pleasing. Mr. cert of its twentieth season. ; violinist, and Ruth Williams, pianist. Christine Gladhill 
Kempf played a selection of his own, Fantasie Viennese, Edward Johnson, tenor, booked by the Nero Musical was the accompanist. G. F. H 
which was especially enjoyed. Mr. Grout played with deli- Bureau of Portland, appeared before an enthusiastic audi- eae 
cacy Liszt’s The Nightingale. ence in the Public Auditorium. Blair Neale, pianist and Rochester, N. Y. The Rochester Philharmonic Or 
; accompanist, assisted. chestra gave the first local performance of Respighi’s Pines 
heard in two recitals in Gas Company Hall. Among the Skillfully conducted by Jacques Gersh! ovitch, the Port of Rome suite me gene nt grat gt coy iy pir 
children appearing in solo work were: Violante Miguel, land Junior Symphony ¢ Irchestra, at its first concert its this wo k vecause of the favor with whic J the — - s 
Celeste Lourence, George Fontes, Hilda Jason, Olivia Ma- fourth season, played Beethoven s Egmont ov erture, the first of Rome, by the same composer, had been receiver at pre 
chado, Elsie Costa, Antone Pinto, Mary Motta, Elmana ™ovement of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, Luig gini s Egyptian vious concerts. The m sic was well received by the large 
Estrela, Mario Pina, Evelyna L. Almeida, Antone Perry, Ballet and P'schaikow sky’s Italian Caprice The orchestra, audience. The program also in luded the Heroic I legy, by 
Lucy Teixeira, Augusto Fernandes, Bela Ferreira, Mary Which numbers eighty-five boys and girls in their ‘teens, Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman age ° 
Motta, Ada Jackson, Maria Lydia Borges, Aurelia Borges, made a distinct hit. It was good x0 hear Mary Coin, who Music, written in COMMCHOTaTon 0 the hundredth anni 
Hortense Sylvia, Lena Sylvia, Antone Teixeira, Alice played the English horn solo in Borodin’s symphonic sketch,  versary of the death of Beethoven Dr. Hans« n was assigned 
Teixeira, Luiza Condez, Maria Teixeira, Hilda Cotta, Mary On the Steppes of Central Asia. Dorothy Cowgill, young _ the task last spring by the special Beethoven committer ‘ = 
Nobre, Maria Furtado, George Andrade, Ermelinda Ribeiro, CON¢ertmaster, and Lewis Wallin, sixteen, first oboe, also which esiag oe Eastman was pr Rapin. and the — mae 
Avelina Santos, Arlete Moraes, Irene Gonsalves, Agnes deserve especial mention. ; , A apran See previously been heard at a — CORCERE ci ~ our 
Correia, and Alice Correira. Chloe Nero recently opened a series of twenty concerts in Hall, Rochester, and at a public pertormanc at the Ann 
1: : : : the new Masonic Temple, presenting Riccardo Martin, tenor, Arbor music festival. It is strictly modern in style, with 
lhe second of the musical evenings of the Catholic Wo- and Cleora Wood, soprano. David Campbell played the some unusual harmonies. The work includes a part for 
man’s Club was given over to Gladys d’Almeida, coloratura accompaniments. The second program was given by the chorus, which was sung by members of the Eastman School 
soprano of unusual talent; John MacKnight, flutist; and Cornish Trio, Vladimir Svetloff, tenor, and Mrs. Thomas of Music chorus. Other numbers on the program were the 


Howard Slayman, pianist. Miss d’Almeida, who appears at Carrick Burke, accompanist. 7 ie prelude to the third act of Lohengrin, the second symphony 

her best in folk songs, showed the results of character study of Beethoven, and two solo numbers by Vladimir Rosing, 

in songs of Spain, Portugal, Canada and Tuscany. Mr. Mac- Providence, R. I. Wassili Leps, director of the director of the American Opera Company and former head 

Knight delighted with his delicacy of tone, his impercepti- Providence College of Music, made his debut here as pianist of the opera department of the Eastman School 

*ble breathing and his smoothness of phrasing. Mr. Slayman and composer in a concert given by members of the faculty Rsadh Sexitat Betane <a! cnet tonsa. She 

was not only a splendid accompanist, but showed himself of the college in the new auditorium of the Providence Plan- 32", ag? Ol na ena S ~s Ssaghia waitirr aE 

an artist at the piano in his rendition of Mendelssohn’s On tations Club. Mr. Leps’ compositions heard here for the first was it oad hn 28 ae bg . Se ak veka "Milles taal es fetch 

Wings of Song and La Pastorale by Scarlatti. time were a sonata for piano and violin, which he finished VOI “er per oti wy mH eager Broo pedi = 
A local orchestra exciting considerable favorable comment — since coming to Providence to take charge of the late Hans chitbie ue a ae te number. Homer Samuels was the 

is that connected with The Spouters, a dramatic club. Un- Schneider Piano School. It was Sessions played by the es seieadaeah a itn z 

der the able guidance of Beryl Smith Moncrieff, herself a composer and Frederich F. Berrick, violinist, proving to be “~ it ; F ao ; - 

violinist of note, the organization is doing extremely finished a composition of unusual merit, containing beautiful themes Joset Hofmann played before a large audience, which 

° pos , . oe -alled him back repeatedly. He gave an uncommonly in- 

work, Austin S$. Maxim is assistant director. At a per- and musical thought with masterly developments. His other Called) hin Se) Eee é 

formance in the Fairhaven Town Hall they particularly composition, Andon, is a symphonic illustration on a rein 

showed niceness of tone and shading in the Cavatina by carnation theme, the words being by the late John Luther 

Sohm. Long. Mr. Leps played the piano part, the soloists being 


\n appreciative audience heard a well selected and credi- Geneva Jefferds Chapman, soprano, and W illiam W. Derion, 

tably executed program by players from various school or- tenor. The remainder ot the program was given with splen- 

chestras of the city, directed by Clarence W. Arey, super- did understanding by Rita Brault, Doreen Rook, Rose Mill 

visor Of music in the public schools, under whose guidance man and Rebecca McDowell : ee 

fourteen orchestras in the elementary grades (Junior Sym- Arthur Hackett, tenor, was heard in a song recital at ‘ ; 
phony, Junior Philharmonic, three orchestras in the High Alumnae Hall following the reception given by Prof Lind- Teacher of Singing 
School, and the High School Band, including over 800 in- say Todd Damon, head of the English department at Brown 


struments in all) receive weekly training. The opening num- University, in honor of the new memb¢ rs of the segnrtmnnt 
bers were played by the Junior Symphony, the average age Mr. Hacket chose for his program delightful French and 


Violin and piano pupils of Vianna and Julio Ruas were 











Voice Production without Interference 
of whose members is twelve, and whose admirable work is English songs, and to each gave pleasing and artistic inter- O C 
arousing interest not only local but widespread. GF pretations. q F ‘ ! FREE V I E TRIAL 
The Providence Art Club gave a delightful musicale in 
y ’ ™ m . — “ e . , a Ml 4 
N ew Conc ord, Ohio. Che second number on the the club room when An ——- of #8 2 Ne W and Consultation 
Muskingum College Artists’s Course was a song recital England Parlor” was presented by Ada Hi Iding Miller, s 
given by Clyde Matson, tenor, of Chicago, who displayed a prano; Harry Hughes, baritone and Beatrice W ten pt on 
voice of even beauty, produced with ease, and distinguished The artists were in costume and the program consistec . ° : 
by notable command of nuance. He presented Schumann's — the older selections all of which were rendered splendidly Thursdays and Fridays 
Du bist wit eine Blume and Schubert's Du bist die Ruh’ _ Ruth Burbank Ludgate, soprano soloist ol the Matin che From 2 to 3 P.M. 
with simplicity and power. A group of Swedish folksongs St. M. E. Church, gave a successful recital in the auditorium 
afforded a novel touch to his program. Two groups of of the church before a large audience. She was assisted by 
American songs, roundly applauded, completed the program. Mary Brooks, violinist; Ruth Paul, organist, and Frank E. Studio 326A West 77th St., New York 
Violet Bradley furnished effective accompaniments. Streeter, pianist and accompanist 5 
The Muskingum College Choral Society of 165 voices The Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. George H. Loomas - Telephone, Trafalgar 4385 
Thomas Hamilton, director, presented its eighth annual President, gave its regular morning musical : pote ' ‘who 
rendition of Handel’s Messiah. Accompaniments were played the program being in charge of Mrs. Walter eirce, who — 
by Lucy Wilcox at the piano and Floris Graham at the iter 


organ. Solo parts were capably taken by Opal Hemler, LYRIC 
soprano, of Cleveland; Jean McCrory Newman, contralto, of 

Pittsburgh; Clyde Matson, tenor, of Chicago, and Fred COLORATURA 
Newman, bass, of Pittsburgh. he Eh 820 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N. Y. 


Tel. 0420 Billings 





























Norwich, N.Y. Charles Floyd, tenor and vocal 


teacher, has opened a studio in Binghamton, N. Y., and be- V I O LI N I Ms { 
lieves everything points to success. He looks forward to a Direction: Concert Management 
busy winter, both in Norwich, where he has been eminently Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 


successful, and in the larger, near-by city of Binghamton. 33 West 42nd St., New York 





R. 


. se P Contralto 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Efforts to end the legal battle raging A 4 I & I A R i | IP i , | Col er 
in County Court over the question of Sunday symphony Gceretuare 


concerts in Pittsburgh failed when the case of the Sabbath For Open Dates—Full Particulars, etc. 
Association of the Pittsburgh area against the Pittsburgh Address: A. McCOMB 110 West 87th Street. New York City 
Symphony Society had another airing. 


Pittsburgh was the host to the National Association of e VOICE COACH FOR OPERA AND RECITALS 
Schools of Music +. Art, of which Charles N. Boyd is an A h l| Studio: Steinway Hell, 113 W. 87 St., N. Y. 
active members. A dinner was given in the Hotel Schenley, C l e TEACHER Sui as Fae = N 
followed by a recital at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute fr === ee ee eae een De 


an illustrated lecture by Mr. Coggeshall of the Carnegie ee 

Institute. 
A concert of opera excerpts was given at Carnegie Music MARIE E I I y ABE. } H FJ 4 IEGE J 

Hall, under the direction of Mrs. James Stephen Martin. 

The artists who took part were Martha Eaton Brickman, MEZZO-SOPRANO 


soprano; Gladys Landefeld Menges, soprano; Anne Woeste- Mgt: RICHARD COPLEY 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
hoff, contralto; Virginia Kendrick, tontralto; John Dickson ———a 


Fulton, tenor; Ellsworth Davis, tenor; Arthur Anderson, TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


basso cantante, and George Kirk, baritone. The accompani- 











ments were by Earl Mitchell and Matthew Frey. 

Under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Ciub, a benefit 
concert was given in Carnegie Music Hall, when winners of 
the state and district contests of the Federated Musical 
Clubs appeared: Marilla Kohary, pianist; Martha Eaton- 
3rickman, soprano, and Rose Meitlein-Litt, violinist. Mrs. 


Edward B. Lee was in charge of the concert. 
Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, presented a costume of folk 
songs to the members of the Pitsburgh section of the 


National Council of Jewish Women in the ballroom of the 


Wm. Penn Hotel. B. McM. Czecho-Slovak Pianiste 


Portland, Ore. Assisted by Nina Morgana, soprano, “A delightful depth of feeling; a strength and purity of tone.” 
the Apollo Club (eighty male voices) recently gave a note- The Times, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
worthy concert in the Public Auditorium. Admirably di- wai : 
rected by William H. Boyer, the chorus sang a number of Management: Emilie Sarter, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
musical gems, including Storch’s Reveries (unaccompanied), STEINWAY PIANO 
Nevin’s Wynken, Blynken and Nod and the Cossack War 2 
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resting program, including the entire list of Chopin Pre- 
ludes, the Appassionata Sonata of Beethoven, and short 
pieces by Debussy, Bach and Liszt 

Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, and 
baritone, replaced Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
warmly received by audience and critics 

Rock Island, Ill. The Tri-City Organists’ Club opened 
its season with an organ recital in the Auditorium of 
Augustana College given by Gertrude Brannigam of Daven- 
Ja. Her program revealed excellent technic. 

Grah am, head of the organ department of 
lege, gave a complimentary recital to the 
friends of the Tri-City Organists’ Club. 

A program of Spanish music was presented in costume 
by the Rock Island Music Club at its November meeting. 
Modern composers such as Alvarez, Yon, Yradier, Schert 
vinger, were much in evidence. 

Italian music was featured by the Etude 
home of Mrs. W. H. Wiese. One Fine Day, from Madame 
Butterfly, given by Mrs. Louis Wunschel; Tambourin, by 
Rameau-Godowsky, played by Norma Wiese, and Theme 
and Variations, by Paganini-Wallace, played by Mrs. C. F. 
Kurtz, some of the representative numbers 

Fifty-three pet performing on a total of seventeen 
instruments, composed the Trinity Symphony Orchestra 
which opened its with a concert in the 
\ugustana was gratifying, indeed, 

Ludwig nductor since its organization, to stand 
before this well trained orchestra and know that he had 
been able to. bring about this perfection in music in the 
comparatively brief eleven years of its existence. 

Arthur E. Cassling, voice instructor at Augustana Con 

vatory, gave a recital in the college chapel, assisted A 

Augustana Trio Richard Weckel, violinist, 
lton Sandell, cellist, Meurling, pianist. 

A unique recital younger students of the 
\ugustana Conservatory in the college chapel. The old 
t , the Tarantella, the Minuet by Mozart, and an 

dance were offered. Beautiful old Chinese cos 

re worn by the Chinese group. 
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in an attractive program. Assist- 
ing with violin solos was Herbert Silverstein, violinist and 
leader of the Women’s Club Junior Orchestra, with his 
mother, Mrs. Martin Silverstein at the piano. Miss Struck’s 
playing was very clean, showing the careful and painstaking 
instruction of her teacher. The Junior orchestra of ten 
boys did themselves proud to accompany so well Miss Struck 
in the D Minor concerto of Mozart. 

The American Legion Posts of Rock Island and Moline 
are to be congratulated on being able to bring a band that 
has the artistic caliber of that of the United States Navy 
3and. N. F. S 


her teacher, Viola Koch, 


San Antonio, Tex. Oscar J. Fox, composer, was 
honored with a Round-Up by the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association, Hugh McAmis, president. The first 
part of the program consisted of two numbers—Minuet 
(Paderewski), and To Spring (Grieg)—played with fine 
balance of tone and good ensemble by the Junior Orchestra, 
Otto Zoeller, conductor; and a group of three numbers by 
the quartet of the First Presbyterian Church—Mrs. Betty 
Longaker Wilson, soprano; Mrs. Roy Lowe, contralto; 
William A. Turner, tenor; and Howell James, bass; with 
Frederick King at the piano. The second part of the pro- 
gram consisted of four cowboy songs—A Home on the 
Range, The Texas Cowboy’s Last Song, Old Paint, Rounded 
Up in Glory—by a male quartet (William Irby, soloist; 
Judson Phelps, Cuthbert Bullitt, and Milton McAllister) 
in cowboy attire, given with proper interpretation and finish, 
with the composer at the piano. In response to continued 
applause, a new song by Mr. Fox—The Return—the words 
ot which were written by Russell Hughes, was sung by 
Mr. Irby. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, entertained with the first musical evening of the 
season, at which time the prize-winning compositions of the 
ninth annual competition for Texas composers were pre 
sented. Mrs. L. L. Marks was chairman; Mrs. Betty Long- 
aker Wilson, vice-chairman; and Mrs. Alexander McCol 
lister, Hugh McAmis, Frederick King, and David L. 
Ormesher, made up the committee. The judges were Her- 
bert Witherspoon, for compositions for voice, and Louis 
Victor Saar, compositions for piano and violin. The winners 
were: Mrs. Fred Wallace, Raidie Britain, and Mrs. Stella 
Stacy. Two numbers of special interest were A Hymn to 
Texas, by John M. Steinfeldt and Vivia Steinfeldt, sung 
A the San Antonio College of Music Chorus, with Olivia 

lawe, soloist, and the composer at the piano (this com- 
salto was one of the winners, in district 26, in the contest 
for $1,000, offered as a prize for a State song for Texas), 
and the second number, Our Texas, by Gladys Jackson 
Wright and William J. Marsh of Fort Worth, sung by 
Alexander Johnston, with Mr. Marsh at the piano. This 
latter composition was entered in a contest for a State song, 
held during the administration of Ex-Governor Pat M. Neff, 
and was awarded the State prize. Its adoption will not 
become official until it has been presented before the next 
session of the legislation and approved by that body. Pupils 
of Mildred Johnson were presented in interpretive dances 
later in the evening. 

The students’ department of the San Antonio Musical 
Culb, Mrs. Alois Braun, chairman, presented miscellane 
ous program, arranged by Bessie Schuleman. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, 
with the annual reception to music teachers in 
the public schools, at which time the teachers gave a delight- 
ful program, arranged by Mrs. Lulu Grisenbeck, who also 
directed the choral numbers by the Teachers’ Chorus. Other 
numbers were given by Violet Pfeil, soprano; William 
Spellessey, flutist; Ann Carsner, soprano; Gertrude Berry, 
contralto; Francis de Burgos, baritone; Maurine Johnson, 
pianist; and Inez McKinney, soprano. The accompanists 
were Louise Thulemeyer and Lucy Banks. 

Frederick King was presented in organ recital in the First 
Presbyterian Church, where he is the regular organist, by 
the local chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 
Numbers on the interesting program were given with fine 
interpretation and musicianship. 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Church observed the tenth anni- 
versary of continuous service by Oscar J. Fox, organist and 
choirmaster, with a splendid rendition of Maunder’s A Song 
of Thanksgiving. Soloists were Mrs. L. F. McCollum, so- 
prano; Marie Watkins, contralto; William Irby, tenor; and 
Major Leigh C. Fairbanks, baritone (guest), who also sang 
the offertory solo 

San Antonio’s beautiful Municipal Auditorium became an 
everlasting monument to the memory of the late Hon. Mayor 
John W. Tobin, through whose untiring efforts it was built, 
when his funeral services were held with an assemblage 
which filled the vast building to overflowing. The services 
opened with a half hour of organ music by Walter Dunham, 
municipal organist, followed by the invocation by Arch- 
deacon McKenzie, of the Episcopal Church. Addresses were 
made by Archbishop Droessarts, of the Catholic Church, 
Rev. P. B. Hill of the Presbyterian Church, and Rabbi 
Ephraim Frisch. 

Recent numbers of interest on the programs of Walter 
Dunham, municipal organist, all played with his customary 
fine musicianship and interpretation, have been as follows: 
Sonata in E minor (Rogers), Kammenoi Ostrow (Rubin- 
stein), Nocturne (Ferrata), In Fairyland (Stoughton), 

Seatitude (Bossi), Berceuse (Nevin), Cantique d’Amoux 
(Strang), Pastoral (Barmotine), Nautilus (MacDowell), 
and Toccata, Meditation and Paques Fleuries (Mailly). 

The junior department of the Tuesday Musicai Club, Lida 
V. Grosh, chairman, met when an interesting program was 
given by Dena Heibaum, Virginia Wooters, Gene Carr, Ann 
Louise Bosshardt, Evelyn Small, Maud Powell Freeman and 
Kathryn Pouns. 

Albert Herff-Beze gave the second lecture of the series of 
four, for which he has been engaged by the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg president, on the subject La 
(Puccini), which he delivered in the same authorita- 


entert ained 


Tosca 


tive, concise, interesting, and instructive manner in which 
he did the first. 

The Cherniavsky Trio appeared in recital under the man- 
agement of Edith M. Resch. This was the Trio’s third visit 
to San Antonio, and on this occasion they deepened, if pos- 
sible, the fine, artistic impression made on their former 

visits. Each of the artists played a group of solos, being 
obliged to respond with one or two encores after each group. 
A number of particular interest was Berceuse, played and 
written by Mischel Cherniavsky. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, 
presented Corinne Schroeder Frederick, St. Louis pianist, 
in recital, which was a compliment to the club by the artist. 
After the first group—Gavotte (Gluck-Brahms), Alceste de 
Gluck (Saint-Saéns), and Rondino Favori (Hurmuel- 
Friedman )—she had won her audience by her fine, clear-cut, 
rich warm tone, perfect rhythmic feeling, clear, defined tech- 
nic, and singing pianissimos. 

Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, pianist and head 
of the piano department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, spent a few days in San Antonio as the guest of her 
pupil, Olga Louise Seiser, en route home from the College 
of Industrial Art in Denton, Tex., where she held a lecture 
course and master class, and also served as one of the judges 
in a teachers’ contest in piano playing, held there. Miss 
Seiser gave some of the musicians an opportunity to hear 
this fine artist when she played four numbers at the tea given 
for her. Needless to say, she impressed deeply all those 
present. : 

Mary Jordan, contralto, is back in San Antonio again after 
an absence of several years, with her husband, Major 
Charles C. Cresson. 

Ten junior piano pupils of Evelyn Harvey met at the 
home of Mrs. F. L. Carson and organized a club to be known 
as the B natural. Officers elected were as follows: Henry 
Graham, president ; Helen McFarland, treasurer ; and Marion 
Siddell, secretary. Piano numbers were given by nine of the 
members. 

The San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association, Hugh Mc- 
\mis, president, held the regular monthly meeting at the 
home of the president, at which time there was a discussion 
of a definite code of ethics for the association, and the 
standardization of instruction given, and compensation re- 
ceived. 

Hugh McAmis, organist, 
Paso, where he had several 


has recently returned from El 
appearances, when the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs met; and from Austin, where 
he was presented in recital by the Diapason Club je 


city. He achieved splendid success in both cities. 


San Francisco, Cal. The Florentine Choir, brought 
to America by Frank W. Healy, San Francisco concert 
manager, was heard in two memorable concerts in the Ex- 
position Auditorium. Dressed in exquisite costumes fash- 
ioned after those worn in the days of Dante and his Bea- 
trice, the Florentine singers, under the direction of Sandro 
Benelli, sang sacred music, madrigals, motets, popular Italian 
street and folk songs. Benelli, a masterly leader, had his 
big chorus under admirable control and his excellent musi- 
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SUZANNE KEENER SINGING TO TUBERCULOSIS P 
Vot long ago Susanne Keener sang for the tuberculosis patients in the Sea View H 
at Staten Island, N. Y. She made a charming picture as she stood dressed in her F é 
costume with white wig, and the invalids responded to her beauty as well as her sing 
Photographs were taken of the singer, and one of them was selected for use on 
folder which accompanies the letter sent out to many people with Christmas seal 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. Miss Keener told fai 
to the children of the hospital, and sang fairy songs to them. Wesley So 
panied her at the piano in all numbers for which she did n lay her ow 
ments (Photo (c) New York Tuberculosis and Ine 


tf 


JAMES E. DEVOE, 
popular Detroit manager, with Mrs. Devoe and Henry Ford, snapped just before the first 
plane hopped off on the new Detroit-Cleveland air service. The three were the first to 
buy tickets for this initial trip. “Jimmy” Devoe was recently honored by about eighty of 
his friends at a luncheon in celebration of his silver jubilee as a concert manager. The 
memorable farewell concert of Mme. Schumann-Heink in Detroit, on November 21, was 
under the Devoe management, as, indeed, were all the appearances there of the famous 


contralto during the past twenty-five years 


LOUISE LERCH, 
fishing on the lake at Erdelle Farms, near Alleniown, 
$ " fs 7 7 * 
beautiful estate where Miss Lerch spends some of her time 
singing at the Metropolitan Opera or appearing on tour in cor 
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CARMELA 
PONSELLE, 

ee or ae eee ' , : MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 
entry with the Met- p ey sel ele CASTELLE, 
ropolitan Opera ; =. both of whom are prominent musi 
Company on De- | (i. j ea cians of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Caste 
cember 16, as San- | 3 has a number of voice pupils who are 
fusca in Cavalleria : . ; recognized concert artists and he als 
Rusticana, which , is well known for his activities 
she sang for the conductor of choral organizations 
first time. During : Vrs. Castelle ts a pianist, and accon 
the past two sea- : ’ hanies many of Mr. Castelle’s pupils 
sons this charming ee when they appear in recital, in addi- 
artist has — been ; ba tion to which she is official accompa- 
studying dramatic : : . nist for some of the organizations 
soprano roles, hav- | ‘ : which her husband is conductor 
ing developed from 
a contralto. Miss 
Ponselle made an 
excellent impres 
sion, her beautiful, ; THE DUDLEY BUCK 
rich voice being | 5: SINGERS, 
heard to advantage |} . < Pas who appeared twice re- 
i this particular z cently in New York on 
part. The audience : : successive days. They 
ree eived her most : were the featured number 
‘ordially. It will | of a program presented 
he interesting to }{ : by The National Federa- 
hear her in other } ee, f = tion of Music Clubs to 
roles of her dra- : ve the fourteenth convention 
matic soprano rep- ee: : : of the National Council 
ertory. (Photo by | : , of Women at the Wal- 
Wide World (les dorf-Astoria Hotel, and 
Studio.) & on the following evening 

they sang at a dinner 

given by E.-F. Albee, of 

the Keith-Albee interests, 

to the National Confer- 

ence of Jews and Chris- 

tians. The Singers are 

shown in the photograph : 

(left to right) as follows: | 4 
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Frank Forbes, Marie 

Bard, Marguerite Haw- , 

kins, Georgia Graves, Leslie Arnold, Alma Milstead, Wallace Herrman and Henry Moeller. (Photo by 
Nicholas Haz) 
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Roman Polyphonic Singers Make Vivid 
Impression on Chicago Audience 


Jose Echaniz, 


EcHANIZ PLays 
value asserted itself again at the re- 
young and talented Cuban pianist, Jose 
Echaniz, at the Studebaker on December 11. His name 
with those of Bertha Ott, local manager, and 
Harshbarger, manager of the Civic Concert Ser- 
brought out an audience of huge dimension, such as 
Sunday afternoon at the Studebaker 

artist be of internationa] repute. 
Echaniz played practically the same program that he had 
New York recital at Carnegie 
Technical mastery and genius are super- 
bestowed upon this artist of the key- 
i in the East as well as in the Middle West; and now 
s musical fraternity has placed its stamp of ap- 
the work of Echaniz, who already occupies a big 
the pianistic worl@ His program opened with a 
1] rendition of the Brahms Sonata in F minor. This 
lowed by a group of Chopin, in which the pianist 
rare talent and temperament. Two De- 
Scriabine numbers were equally well played, 
were the De Falla numbers, as, 
Spaniard or one in whom Castilian 
exotic compositions as they 
his program was equally well 
in Chicago by Echaniz 
New York and Boston. 


Jose 

CHICAG Name 
cital given by the 
combined 
Dema 
vice, 
rie selde m sees on 
less the 
recently given at his second 
Hall and in Boston 


latives that have been 


rated j 
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takes a 
present these 
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ig success red 
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1) hearing often! 


duplicated 1} 

An artist 
y SILBER IN PIANO RECITAL 

Sidney Silber, a local pian- 

Playhouse on the same 

to that category of 


management, 
annual recital at the 
Mr. Silber belong 
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Exclusive 


Sidney Silber and Libushka Bartusek Give ee -American Conservatory Orchestra Enjoyed 
Maurice Marechal Soloist With Symphon y— 


Hanna Butler Sings for Musicians’ Club 


pianists, who, as they play faster and louder give keener 
enjoyment to the listeners. As a matter of fact, in quick 
passages and climaxes Silber is at his worst. Per contrast, 
in slow movements his playing is delightful and his pianis- 
simos as beautiful as his dynamics are ugly. 

LipuSHKA BARTUSEK 

The Chicago Yvette Gilbert, Libushka Bartusek, diseuse, 
held the stage of the Goodman Theater on December 11. 
Miss Bartusek, who was a premiere danseuse at the Audi 
torium under the Campanini regime, has charge of the 
ballet at the Chicago Musical College and heretofore has 
been known in these surroundings only as a danseuse of high 
attainment and a ballet mistress who has placed on the stage 
many of her pupils. Now she presents herself as a diseuse 
and she has the flair for that sort of entertainment. She 
is a linguist and has learned the trick of projecting French, 
Italian and German words as well as English so well that 
a great deal of enjoyment is derived from her remarkable 
diction. In her first group she sang a naughty song from 
the pen of the noted critic, composer and voice instructor, 
Herman Devries. The name of the song is Comprends Pas 
(1 Do Not Understand). The music is catchy and would 
make a hit in a comic opera. It was prettily sung by Miss 
Bartusek. The program was divided into four groups, and 
in each the recitalist appeared in the triple role of singer, 
diseuse and dancer, and in the three proved efficient. For 
tunate indeed was Miss Bartusek in having Isaac Van Grove 
as accompanist. 

SyMmpHONY’s Tuestay CoNcEeRT 

Repeating the success he scored as soloist at the regular 
Friday-Saturday concerts, Maurice Marechal appeared at 
the Chicago Symphony’s Tuesday afternoon series on De 
cember 13. Playing Haydn’s Concerto for Cello, the emi- 
nent cellist once again convinced of his mastery and scored 
heavily. 

Conductor Stock and his musicians added to their popu 
larity by playing their portion of the program con amore. 
The numbers included John Powell's fine In Old Virginia 
overture, the fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky and Sibelius’ 
Finlandia. 


RoMAN PoLyPHONIC SINGERS 


With a lusty “Viva, Americana” the Roman Polyphonic 
Singers greeted a very large audience, which assembled at 
the Auditorium Theater for the concert this picked chorus 
from Rome gave on December 11. Rt. Rev. Raffaele Casi- 
miri conducted his forces through a program of sacred and 
secular music in such manner as to prove its versatility as 
a choral conductor. Beautifully shaded, well balanced and 
exquisitely finished singing was done by the chorus, well 
meriting the clamorous applause of the listeners. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The American Conservatory’s symphony orchestra need 
fear no comparison, for it is a student body that has 
worked up to a high standard in the comparatively brief 
time it has been organized. Though known for its 
servatism, the American Conservatory will not be outdone, 
and its steady growth and high standards are ample proof 
of that. Its symphony orchestra is one of the biggest 
achievements of the institution. 

In its first concert of the season the American Conser- 
vatory Symphony Orchestra played a well balanced pro 
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gram at Kimball Hall on December 12, and gained the full 
approval of a large audience. Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
Overture, Massenet’s Scenes Pittoresques and W ‘agner’s 
Rienzi overture were treated with care, skill and spirit. The 
orchestra is to be lauded also for its excellent work in 
accompanying the soloists. Harold Cobb, organist; Har- 
riette Clark, soprano; Madeline Coffman, violinist, and 
Pauline Peebles, pianist, all artist-students at the American 
Conservatory, further evidenced the fine work being done 
by the splendid faculty assembled by President John J. 
Hattstaedt. 
HANNA BuTLeER SINGS For Musicians CLus 

Hanna Butler, the popular soprano and voice instructor, 
is too seldom heard in Chicago. She reserves her song for 
her annual visit to Paris, contending herself generally with 
a few appearances here and there in the land of her birth. 
At the concert given under the auspices of the Musicians 
Club of Women on December 12, at Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
Mrs. Butler appeared in a group made up of Curran’s Life, 
Aubert’s La Lettre, Canal’s Berceuse, Paladilhe’s J’ai dit aux 
Etoiles, Aubert’s Vieille Chauson Espagnole and Strauss’ 
Standchen. A polyglot, Mrs. Butler enunciates French, Ital- 
ian, and German as well as she does English. A musician 
of high order, she sings with intelligence and her interpreta- 
tions are those of a consummate artist. All those qualities, 
to which must be added her lovely appearance in a late 
Parisian creation, made her contribution to the program 
well worth remembering. Her success at the hands of a 
musical audience seemed to justify our own verdict in every 
way. 


r. J. Lewis Browne Is Interviewed 


But Refuses to Reveal the Secret 


4 MusicaL Courter reporter, who last 
valuable evening in the company of Dr. J. Lewis Browne, 
world renowned organist, composer, conductor and choir 
master, thought a return engagement to the home of Dr 
Browne was quite seasonable at this time of the year. As 
we entered his studio, the genial Dr. Browne greeted us 
most amiably and asked the object of our visit. 

‘The Musicat Courter has heard, Dr. Browne, that soon 
you will be elected to a very important position. and before 
publishing the gossip as a real fact, we would like to hear 
your side of the story.” 

“Really, I do not know what you have 
the Doctor with a grin. “The Musical 
covered in the thirty-two years I have 
generally well informed and must have 
Holmeses on its staff. 

“Thanks for the compliment, 
answer our question.” 

“Well, then come with me to the Hotel Rigi 
the cuisine there, you informed me, and as today 
I believe you will have a meal to your liking.” 

So to * Rigi Hotel we journeyed, and as the 
promised, Paul prepared for us a delicious meal 
not be duplicated in the city of Chicago 

“Now, Doctor, we are all ears. Kindly 
any truth in the rumor, as the Musical 
considerable time investigating the matter, 
tion is of much importance in the world of 
city, we believe we are entitled to ‘the beat.’” 

“Certainly, you should have the ‘scoop.’ 
might be something in what you have 
get that position far sooner than my opera, 
be produced at the Auditorium.” 

“Oh, then there is a chance of Corsicana being presented 
by the Chicago Civic Opera?” 

“Who said that? Johnson? 
ne ws to me.” 

“No, but we believe your score has been in the hands of 
the company for sometime, and as we have heard reports 
that several operas in English would be produced next sea 
son, we thought that La Corsicana was included in_ the 
repertory.” 

“This is a free country 

“All joking aside, Doctor. 
offer-is to be made you in the near future?” 

“No, not one, my dear sir, but several. And if they are 
made to me, you can bet your last cent that | won't say ‘no’ 
and to you I will say ‘Yes, publish the story.’ Until then 
please refrain from making any further comment or-even 
announcement, as nothing in life is sure except taxes and 
death. Now, let us have a good time; forget that you are 
on the Musica Courier, that you came here on a mission, 
and let us talk about football, which is the topic of the hour, 
as I presume tomorrow will see you at the Notre Dame- 
Southern California game. I sincerely hope Notre Dame 
will win—not only because I taught at that wonderful insti 
tution for many years, and that Father Walsh, head of the 
school, is a personal friend of miné, but also because every 
boy on the team will do his very best, and all can count on 
me as one of the biggest rooters.” 

The next day we had ample proof that Dr. Browne is a 
man of his word and also that he is the possessor of very 
strong lungs and a voice of carrying power. Very good 
assets for an educator! D 
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Harpsichord or Piano? 


(Continued from page 16) 

tician, and, as a composer, hardly of any importance. How 
did the real composers think in regard to the matter? Let 
us see. In the second volume of the Critica Musica, Part 
Vil, these i is printed a letter which Kuhnau wrote to Matthe- 
son in December, 1717. In this we find the following: 
“Count Logi, the polished and excellent flute-player, arranged 
a little concert about twenty years ago” (that is, about 1697) 
“between Mr. Pantalon, who was in our city at that time, 
himself, and me. The Count played with the greatest possible 
delicacy a scholarly prelude and a beautiful partita in the 
gallant style on his instrument. I added my part by per- 
iorming on my clavichord, and I was even then of the same 
opinion as you have expressed in your book, that this un- 
demonstrative instrument is the one which best serves the 
purpose for a test and for good expression in the harmonies 
on the keyboard.” What more would one ask? In this 
little contest between different instruments in which Kuhnau 
took part, his choice is the clavichord. How little use Kuhnau 
had for the harpsichord is also evident from the fact that in 
his old age he learned to play the pantaleon; for twelve 
years, so he says, this instrument continued to infatuate him 
erd to lure him on to practise it, in spite of the fact that it 
demanded the labors of Hercules. “This instrument,” he 
writes, “has this advantage over those harpsichords, that one 
can play both forte and piano on it.” To these words of 
Kuhnau’s, Mattheson added the remark, “Take notice of this 
you who wish to give the preference to the harpsichord, in 
place of the clavichord.” 

Kuhnau’s keyboard compositions, particularly the “‘Biblical 
Stories,” which appeared in 1700, had an enormous influence 
on the young Bach, as is well known; and when one con- 
siders Kuhnau’s own statements, there can be no doubt that 
this master wrote for the clavichord. 

One had to be an excellent musicians to play well on the 
clavichord; the harpsichord was easier to handle and in 
every way a more grateful instrument for the dilettante. 

In regard to George Bohm, the musician who influenced 
the young Bach most of all, I have already shown that, 
with the exception of a Suite written in imitation of the 
style of Lully, all his keyboard compositions were intended 
for the clavichord; they demand such a wealth of nuance, 
on account of their intimate character and their depth o! 
expression, that even the modern piano is hardly able to do 
justice to them. 

My discussion of the subject so far has surely sufficed tc 
prove that the idea that clavichords were merely used a 
great deal because they were cheap is a false one, as well 
as the opinion that the works for keyboard instruments of 
masters preceding Bach were always written for the harpsi- 
chord. Exactly the opposite was the case. At that time 
when in all other countries the harpsichord regined supreme, 
in Germany the deeper and more introspective nature of our 
composers led them to avoid an instrument of such super- 
ficial character in their solo compositions. 

The certainty of this fact refutes in itself the recent 
proposition that, in the performance of all of the older 
works, one must always take into consideration the specific 
character of the harpsichord, and that, even on the modern 
piano, one should avoid all of the finer shadings of tone, 
the expression consisting largely of an alternation of piano 

-and forte, with no gradual merging of one into the other. 
The attempt has been made to discover that in these key- 
board works the entrance or withdrawal of the voices took 
the place of dynamic shading, and that this circumstance in 
itself was a peculiar earmark of the harpsichord style—as 
though exactly the same thing were not to be found in 
modern compositions. If one were to pass a verdict in ~ 
manner as to which works were intended for harpsichord, | 
would undertake to prove very easily that certain composi- 
tions of Schumann, Chopin and Liszt were doubtless written 
for this instrument. 

What a grievous injustice has been done to the old masters 
by such opinions has been sufficiently set forth already. No 
matter how old music is, the crescendo, the variation of 
dynamics, are equally as old; if these have always existed 
in ordinary speech, how much more must they have always 
existed in music. Every intensification of emotion expresses 
itself in an intensification of dynamics. In music, even the 
matter of rhythm demands dynamic variety, and every 
motive, down to the smallest one with any meaning at all, 
contains within itself a culmination, to which the music 
aspires, and from which it again relaxes. These nuances 
portray the life that courses through the veins of every 
musical work of art; if they are exaggerated, the impres- 
sion of the whole is ruined; if they are lacking, the composi- 
tion is benumbed into inflexibility. And these things apply 
to compositions of whatever period. 

In vocal music, as in music for the strings or for wind 
instruments, this dynamic variety has always been possible 
—and has always been practised, time out of mind. The 
organ is an exception,* and its passionless character fits it 
well for its place in the religious service. But even the 
composer for the organ cannot conceive his themes other- 
wise than in combination with dynamic variety. How, for 
example, could the following themes otherwise be under- 
stood than with such dynamics as accompany them? 


























In the case of the organ, the lack of dynamic nuance is 
balanced by the presence of other exceptional advantages : 
an imposing tonal range, the innumerable possibilities of tone 
combinations, and the capability of sustaining single tones 
for any length of time. The harpsichord shares the faults 
of the organ without possessing its advantages; its tonal 
range is very modest, the tone disappears shortly after it is 
struck, and the possibility to tonal combinations through the 
different registers, although permitting various superficial 
effects, offers no real assistance for the interpretation of 
music of any emotional depth. Even the addition of a swell, 
as was done by Tschudi in 1769, was of no help in_ the 
matter. Mattheson is therefore entirely correct in calling 

*The author has in mind, ovidendy, those registers of the instrument 
not enclosed in swell-boxes.—E. 
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the harpsichord an instrument unsuited for the performance 
of emotionally expressive music. : 

And Johann Sebastian Bach, the “most expressive, most 
harmonious composer,” as he was often called, who was 
brought up on the works of such old masters as those men- 
tioned above, should he have rejected the clavichord and found 
his ideal in the harpsichord? Is that really at all possible? 
At any rate, Dr. Nef claims that all of Bach’s keyboard 
works were composed for the harpsichord, even the Wel! 
Tempered Clavichord. In making good this claim he must, 
of course, first of all remove a stumbling block from the 
road, in the shape of Forkel’s testimony. 

In his biographical sketch of Bach, Forkel says, “Bach’s 
favorite instrument was the clavichord. The harpsichord he 
found too soulless, and the pianoforte was, during his life- 
time, too undeveloped and too clumsy to gain his favor 
He considered therefore that the clavichord was the best 
instrument for practise, as well as for all private musical 
entertainments. He found it the most sympathetic for the 
interpretation of his finest thoughts and he believed that 
neither on the harpsichord nor the piano could such a wealth 
of nuance be attained as on this small-toned, but, within its 
own range, exceptionally flexible instrument.” 

To contravert this, Dr. Nef says that these sentences are 
nothing but a reflection of the opinions of Philip Emanuel 

Zach and of a later period. But, quite to the contrary, 
they confirm exactly what Mattheson and Kuhnau had said. 
Dr. Nef say that even Spitta mistrusted Forkel’s judgment. 
That is very true; Spitta did distrust Forkel’s judgment 
4ut here there is no question of his judgment; the only 
question is of his credibility. One cannot take for granted, 
without any further considerations, that such a_ serious, 
worthy man as Forkel would have deliberately lied. And 
if he did not lie, this information had as its source Friede- 
mann Bach and Philip Emanuel Bach. These two sons of 
Johann Sebastian must have known what opinion their father 
had in the matter. Or must we think that they also were 
liars? One would hardly be justified in considering such 
a premise before the most irrefutable proofs were laid on 
the table. Now what are these pretended proofs? 

To be Continued) 


Alexander Lambert’s Fiftieth Anniversary 


December 13 marked the completion of the fiftieth year 
of the activities of Alexander Lambert as a teacher of 
piano. The eminent pedagogue was honored at an afternoon 
reception tendered him by Mr. and Mrs. Pleasants Pennington 
at their home 244 East Sixty-first Street. Many of his 
present and former pupils, and a large number of his friends 
were on hand to congratulate him. Celebrations continued 
at a dinner in the home of Hulda Lashanska, the singer. 

Dr. Lambert made some interesting remarks on the de 
velopment of musical life in New York since his arrival 
here in 1877. At that time, he said, a season brought forth 
twelve orchestral concerts. Today there are sometimes as 
many as four or five in one day. He considers America as 
leading the musical world at the present time, having the 
best orchestras, operas, soloists and teachers. 


Children to Hear Opera Recital 

For the first time in New York City, an opera recital will 
be given exclusively for children. At the Town Hall, 
Thursday morning, December 29, at eleven o’clock, Char- 
lotte Lund, soprano, will present a condensed version of 
Humperdinck’s fairy opera, Haensel and Gretel, with the 
assistance of Wellington Smith, baritone, and Gordon Ham- 
son, pianist. Mme. Lund will tell the old folk tale in detail 
to the accompaniment of Humperdinck’s music. The im- 
portant duets will be sung by Mme. Lund and Mr. Hamson. 

Through the generosity of the New York Opera Club, 
various groups of children from the city and private insti- 
tutions have been invited to attend. Children from the 
Henry Street Settlement, the Little Mothers, the Big Sisters, 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and organizations for the re- 
lief of the blind, the ruptured and crippled in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn will be present. Tickets are twenty-five cents. 


Christmas Music 

The publishing house of J. Fischer & Bro. has just sent 
out the December 15 issue of the Fischer Edition News. an 
edition devoted almost entirely to Christmas music. This 
magazine contains an article on Christmas carols that is of 
genuine interest, and it publishes the names of a large 
number of Christmas choruses for various combinations of 
voices. This little booklet reached the Musicat Courter 
office rather late for this Christmas, but will serve a useful 
purpose for those who have plans for next Christmas. 





Obituary 





ALBERT PARR 

Albert Parr, a former well-known light opera tenor, passed 
away at his home in Washington, D. C., on December 14. 
death being caused by bronchial pneumonia. 

Mr. Parr retired from the professional stage six years 
ago, retaining, however, an active interest in the arts by 
serving as a dramatic and music coach, and identifying him- 
self with civic and community musical organizations. He 
was associated at one time with the Ram’s Head Players, 
and took a prominent part in the musical programs of the 
First Congregational Church of W ashington, where he was 
tenor soloist and where he appeared in pageants directed by 
Estelle Wentworth, his wife. 

During his years of professional appearances, Mr. Parr 
played, in many of the principal light operas of the day, 
including The Yankee Consul, The Prince of Pilsen and 
Robin Hood. He also achieved prominence in a leading role 
with The Bostonians. 

CHARLES MARSHALL 

Charles Marshall, composer of the famous ballad, I Hear 
You Calling Me, died on December 11, at Wembly, Lon- 
don, England. One of his last expressed wishes was to see 
his old friend John McCormack, for whom he wrote the 
song, and who made it loved the world over by his match- 
less singing of it. The wish just failed of realization, as the 
tenor, who is on his way to his estate in Ireland, will arrive 
too late even to attend the funeral. 
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The World’s Greatest Travelers 


», Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky 


The combined travels of Marco Palo, Magellan, Colum- 
bus, Amerigo Vespucci and Vasco da Gama pale into insig- 
nificance when compared with the journeyings of the three 
musical explorers, Leo, Jan ne Mischel Cherniavsky. 
Since their early youth this trio of musical brothers have 
made circling the globe a habit, and their violin, cello and 
piano have been heard repeatedly in the following countries : 
United States, Canada, Mexico, South America, Germany, 
Austria, France, England, Australia, New Zealand, Tasma- 
nia, South Africa, Egypt, India, China, Java, Honolulu. 
Fiji Islands, and Canary Islands. 

In addition to being known as excellent ensemble artists 
and soloists, keen sportsmen and astute business men, the 
“three wandering Jews,” as they have been called, will go 
down into history as the world’s greatest travelers. 

Having just completed a tour of seven and one half weeks 
in the United States, which embraced 35 concerts the broth- 
ers are sailing on January 11 for Australasia, where they 
are booked for 106 appearances, thence they will proceed to 
South Africa for 31 dates, after which they have 26 engage- 
ments in England. They have a contract to tour India and 
Java in 1929, and expect to be back in America in January, 
1930 

The business genius of the trio is Leo, the violinist. It 1s 
no simple matter to handle tours of such magnitude; and 
except for the aid of two advance agents and a company 
manager he has done so all alone—and successfully. His 
own account of his managerial activities and methods is 
interesting, and contains numerous philosophical side-remarks 
which point to the educational value and broadening influence 
of travel. Some of these, in his own words, follow: 

“People are astounded how we can travel the world and 
be perfectly independent of any managers. As a boy of 
sixteen I was obliged to learn the so-called business side of 
the artist’s life and : am certainly very proud when people 
address me as the ‘business man.’ The old fashioned idea 
that an artist must only know his art, was quite all right in 
olden days; but today the art has been commercialized to such 
an extent that the artist, without knowing the way to get the 
public to hear him, is apt to have a great many failures. 
One invariably hears that an artist, once successful, takes 
the entire success upon himself, and does not allow the 
slightest portion of his success to the managers. Yet when 
artist is a failure, he puts the blame on the manager. 
experience we have found every manager most 
and as a whole very honest. Is it we 
are always ready to share his misfortunes? we 
think every person in this world really wishes to be honest. 
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Brussels Acclaims Harold Bauer 


Kreisler’s Return a Triumph—Chamber Music Orches 
tral Novelties 

Brusse_s.—One of the most delightful concerts of the 
season thus far was that of Harold Bauer, given under the 
auspices of the Société des Concerts Ysaye. Each winter 
this society introduces the greatest virtuosos of the day to 
selgium’s musical public, and among these virtuosos Bauer 
unquestionably occupies one of the foremost places. 

At this concert, given in the Brussels Conservatory before 
a crowded audience, he proved to those who had not previ 
ously heard him that he belongs to the great dynasty of 
international pianists. A stupendous technique, not only in 
his fingering but also in his pedalling—which makes for 
“orchestral” effects—enables him to devote his entire atten 
tion to the interpretation of the works he is playing, while 
his gift for adapting himself to the intentions of the com 
poser is prodigious. Moreover he brings out the characteris 
tics which distinguish composers of different schools. 


TASTE AND DELICACY 

For each work, for each epoch, for each temperament, 
Harold Bauer finds the exact expression, the only one pos 
sible, and he presents it with a conviction that is contagious, 
and that irresistibly sweeps his audience to enthusiasm 
Bach’s A minor suite, for example, was distinguished for its 
vivacity, its youth and freshness. Rameau’s rondo was a 
lelightful imitation of the tone color of bagpipes. A sonata 
of Scarlatti, Ondine of Ravel and a rhapsody of Brahms 
were played with infinite taste and delicacy. 

But where Harold Bauer surpassed himself was in Beetho- 
yen’s sonata, op. 111, and Schumann’s Fantasy. Rarely have 
we heard these masterpieces played in so grand a style and 
feeling for their sentiment, construction and 
The splendid artist was called and recalled voci- 

was immediately engaged for two recitals, at 
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Antwerp and at 
A Detirious Pusii 

Another great event was the reappearance of Fritz Kreisler 
after an interval of fifteen years. Twice was the great audi 
torium of the Théatre de la Monnaie crowded to hear the 
program—concertos by Vivaldi, Mozart and Beethoven. 
celebrated artist was recalled ten times by his delirious 
publi The only blot on the evening was the absence of 
Ysaye, who was to have conducted the orchestra. Taken 
ill at the last minute, his place had to be filled by a substitute, 
conductot than Georges Lauweryns, a 

and chief conductor of the Opéra 
He ct mot himself with honor. 
In Antwerp, where, a few days before, Ysaye and Kreisler 
gether, large crowds also went wild with delight 
and brought ovations to the se two masters of the violin. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s chamber music concert attorded a wel- 
come opportunity to hear new works well performed. Th« 
quartet by David Stanley Smith, of 
\ ale University and one by Rogister, a professor at the 
Conservatory of Liége. There were also two sonatas, by 
Gabriel Pierné and Franco Alfano, respectively. 

This, the premiére of Smith’s quartet, proved the com- 

to be a great admirer of César Franck. The work is 
-omantic in spirit throughout. Alfano’s sonata for cello and 
which was warmly applauded, has the usual charac 

teristics of excellent craftsmanship and dignity which we 
have come to expect of this Neapolitan composer. _Pierné’s 
delightfully fresh, piquant little chamber sonata for flute, 
piano and cello was also very well received. Rogister’s 
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“It is rather curious that when you have association with 
an artist who has traveled and expressed his art throughout 
the world, he is a very different personality from an artist 
who is only successful in one or two countries: because the 
world teaches the artist how to behave himself and act at 
the moment of judgment and to put his sentiment aside and 
to face all matters with his brain. 

“It is a question of great interest—whether it affects your 
artistic sense to handle business propositions. I would say 
yes, if it has nothing to do with your success. Yet interest 
in the business side of your career must improve your brain, 
because you are facing all the time mathematical problems, 
and as a matter of fact, it gives a rest to the musical brain 
and develops the other side of human life. 

“Very often I am asked by other artists—is it difficult to 
handle your big tours? My reply always is ‘not half as 
difficult as to play the violin.’ If any one can handle a 
great art he can certainly handle the every day business 4 
ters, which every man in the street can do. If ever I | 
come a teacher I shall insist upon my students knowing sina 
they have to do to present their art to the public and not 
just think that music alone can get you anywhere. 

“After all, why should we expect a strang man, like a man 
ager, to take a life interest in an artist? We might as we!l 
ask ourselves—why do not we take a life interest in the 
agent? The whole matter is that each one must fight for 
himself, and to fight the world one must be well equipped. 
Any one can manage success but very few can manage 
failures. We all know that to become a great artist one 
must start young; and the same thing applies to the knowl 
edge of the business side of the art. 

“On my travels I always carry 
hand I carry my violin and in my right hand my business 
bag. The left hand carries my soul; the right hand carries 
my brain. In my bag I carry every ‘detail of every part of 
the world. My filing system is of my own invention. Each 
town has a_ separate printed information which is 
placed in a refill book after we leave each town. There is 
not any point that is missed, even whether the concert was 
a success or failure. 

“Several publishers have requested us to write a book of 
our life and travels, but we always we are too young 
yet to express ourselves definitely—whether our life was 
correct or not. Our great ambition is to try to hand over 
to the coming musical generation the truth of an artist's 
life. Up to the present all we can rez a today about artist 
life is full of roses; no one yet has had the courage to write 
the truth about their life.” 
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quartet attested to this musician’s otnkeiaid knowledge of 
the resources of the instruments. The composition is in- 
genious, delicate and original in its use of the different voices. 
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quartet, No. 3, which reminded the musicians present of 
Schonberg and other Viennese composers, but aroused no 
great interest. Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite for violin and 
piano, on themes by Pergolesi, did not seem to achieve the 
grandeur its name implies, nor is it considered to redound to 
the credit of the famous Russian composer. The third 
novelty was also by a Russian, N. Beresowsky, whose harm- 
less and amusing sextet for piano, clarinet and string quartet 
sounds well but is somewhat incongruous in style. 

The best work of the evening was undoubtedly Ravel’s 
new sonata for violin and piano. It is extremely simple but 
equally subtle. Further details would be superfluous for it 
has already been discussed in these pages and is about to be 
performed in America. 

HINDEMITH’sS CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 
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Hindemith, and a symphonic sketch by I*. Quinet, the young 
3elgian composer (born in 1898), who is now director of 
the Conservatory of Music in Charleroi. This work is of 
the esthetic Ravelian school with an oriental touch. It is 
colorful, picturesque, and finely orchestrated. A. G. 


Dresden’s Latest Novelty Fails 
to Please 


Traumland Proves Tiresome—Brandts-Buys Better at 
Light Opera 


DrespEN.—Dresden, the city of first performances of 
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theless, the old tradition has been maintained, though to a 
rather modest degree, and at the end of November invita- 
tions went out for the premiére of Traumland, a new opera 
by Jan Brandts-Buys. 

This Dutch composer, living in Vienna, was remarkably 
successful in former years with his popular comic operas. 
His Veilchenfest and especially Die Schneider von Schonau 
have been given in many German theaters. It seems hardly 
probable, however, that his latest work will be equally wel- 
come. The libretto is not only uncommonly sentimental 
and trivial, but also tedious; and, as regards the music, 
common verdict is that Brandts-Buys was happier in his 
earlier works and that with the exception of a few pretty 
his uninteresting and without originality. 
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Among the novelties produced this season at the Popular 
Concerts are the Concerto for Orchestra (op. 38) by Paul 


opera, has become somewhat taciturn this season, owing to 
_the absence of its director, Fritz Busch, in America. Never- 
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CLARICE 


BALAS 


Pianist 


‘The Fantasia on Hungarian Melodies for piano 
and orchestra gave the soloist full opportunity to 
prove her mastery of the piano in all forms of play- 
ing, from crashing chords to swift runs and soft song. 
Miss Balas gave an artistic interpretation of the 
number, playing the softer passages with a delicacy 
that made the instrument sing, and taking the rapid 
runs in brilliant manner. .. Miss Balas received 
a tribute of applause until she responded with 
‘Dream of Love,’ which she played with fine 
The Louis Star, St. Louis, Mo. 


Liszt's 
expression.” 


Liszt's 


Head- 


“BALAS A FINE PIANIST. Plays 
Hungarian Fantasia in Charming Style.” 
line—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Miss Balas’s superlative technic was never more 
in evidence than in her brilliant performance of 
the MacDowell concerto in A minor.’”’—Alice Brad 
lev, Cleveland Topics. 

“Miss Balas plays with imagination and poetic 


feeling.’ 1kron Beacon Journal, Akron, O. 


MANAGEMENT BALAS STUDIOS 
3057 West 14th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Everything he sings is invested with emotional coloring and 
sentiment. Edward Harris, at the piano, deserved the ar- 
tistic recognition extended to him. 

When Arturo Casiglia, director of the Pacific 
Opera Company, produced Norma (Bellini) in the 
Theatre he once again proved to the large audience that 
enjoyable operatic performances can be presented by the 
cream of San Francisco’s resident artists. It took a great 
deal of courage for a musician to give Norma with an un- 
trained chorus, with only amateur singers, several of whom 
had never before set foot upon a large stage, and with only 
one orchestral rehearsal. ‘The young artists were excel- 
lently drilled both vocally and histrionically; they carried 
themselves with ease and assurance and they entered into 
their parts with sincerity and whole-hearted enthusiasm. 
What Arturo Casiglia is doing for the San Francisco sing 
ers is indeed a wonderful thing—he is not only developing 
their talent but is giving them an opportunity to exploit it. 
For Florence Ringo, Nona Campbell and Albert Gillette, 
the principals of the cast, these experiences are invaluable. 

While Norma was being presented at the down-town 
theater, The Hart House String Quartet made its San Fran- 
cisco debut in the Community Playhouse as the leading at- 
traction of Ida G. Scott’s Fortnightly Concert. The To 
ronto ensemble offered a program that included two quar 
tets, one by Bartok, the other by Elgar. Many prominent 
musicians and devotees of chamber music heard this organi- 
zation and referred to its work in glowing terms 

The holiday season in San Francisco would not be com 
plete without its production of Handel’s Messiah. Under 
the auspices of the Municipal government this work was 
presented in the Exposition Auditorium. In several re 
spects the perormance proved the best heard here in seasons 
Thanks to Hans Leschke, Municipal Choral Director, San 
Francisco can now boast of a City Chorus that is growing 
in artistic stature from year to year. The Chorus has 
rejuvenated by a wholesome weeding-out and the 
of many fresh voices, and the 400 singers assembled tor 
this concert showed admirable balance and a purity as well 
as great volume of tone that were refreshing and genuinely 
enjoyable. The Chorus had the splendid support of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Alfred Hertz. The Hallelujah, with the entire audience 
standing, ended in an ovation. The soloists were Nina Mor 
gana, soprano; Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Ernest 
Davis, tenor, and Herbert Gould, Mme. Morgana 
who was just heard here in recital, again sang with youthful 
freshness of voice, fine clarity of diction and marked mu 
cianship. Owing to the sudden indisposition of Myra Mee 
timer, Mrs. Atkinson was called upon at the last moment 
to take the contralto part and save the situation. Her’s is a 
glorious voice. She imbued her solos—He Shall Feed His 
Flock, and He Is Despised—with an emotional sympathy and 
a depth of expression unmatched by any other of the soloists 
Mr. Davis sang his phrases not ‘only with a fine, ringing 
voice, but also in the true Handelian style. Herbert Gould 
was at all times adequate to the demands of his role, with a 
wei ulth of fiery fervor. 

‘he Wind Instrument Ensemble of Francisco, which 
has the reputation of giving unconventional programs, 
proved at its first concert of the the Fairmont 
Hotel, that it has achieved artistic perfection in a brief time. 
The finish of the Wind Instrument Ensemble of San Fran 
cisco’s playing was delightfully apparent in a Quintet by 
nasthoven scored for flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon; The 
Trio, op. 73 (Robert Kahn), written for oboe, horn and 
piano; quintet, Tanzsuite (Th. Blumer), for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon; Sextuor (Genin), for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and piano. This excellent or 
ganization is managed by Lulu J. Blumberg 

Robert Pollak, violinist, head of the violin department of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, assisted at the 
piano by Ernst Bacon, gave the second of a series of three 
concerts in the Auditorium of the Conservatory. Mr. Pol 
lak’s program included Mozart's G major sonata, Ernest 
Bloch’s Poeme Mystique and Korngold’s Suite, Much Ado 
About Nothing (both first performances in San Francisco). 

At the weekly luncheon of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club in the Palace Hotel, J. B. Levison, acting president of 
the Musical Association of San Francisco, addressed the as 
semblage and spoke of music as a helpful diversion for | 
Among Mr. Levison’s worthy 
remarks were: “Every business man needs a hobby and | 
am recommending to you most satisfactory diversion, 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. This orchestra is 
big enough and its field broad enough to furnish a hobby 
for every San Franciscan. Under the leadership of Alfred 
Hertz it has become one of the finest organizations in the 
United States and reflects much honor on San Francisco.” 
Among the guests of honor at the luncheon were Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the orchestra, and A. W. Widenhatm, 
secretary-manager of the Musical Association. Dwight Jen 
nings, president of the club, presided. 

Isa Kremer, “International Balladist,” 
weeks’ engagement at the Orpheum where 
capacity audiences. 


Santa Monica, Cal. The Santa Monica Bay Woman's 
Club through its Philharmonic committee, and with the 
financial cooperation of the city commissioners, has accom- 
plished something never yet done by any other community 
either in America or aboard. That is the bringing of an 
entire symphony orchestra of ninety men (The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra) to the local high school, twice dur- 
ing the season. Students of senior and junior schools have 
the privilege, absolutely free of charge, of listening to a 
program conducted by a famous director, right in their own 
school environment. High schools in several cities have 
offered symphony concerts to the students at a reduced rate, 
the concerts being given in public auditoriums; but such an 
undertaking as bringing the whole orchestra to the school, 
free of charge to the students, is an achievement for musical 
education believed never before accomplished. M. W. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. The New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented five operas at the Weiting Opera House. 


Aida was given an exceptionally fine performance, with the 
possible exception that the orchestra was somewhat insufhi- 
cient. Otello was presented on the second evening, and was 
as bad as Aida was good. Bocca-Fusco, the Otello, was the 
only principal thoroughly acquainted with the traditions of the 
role, and whose voice was entirely adequate. Several times 
during the evening the performance approached a real break- 
down. Each time, the conductor, Michael Feveisky, managed 
to pull things together. Cavalleria and Pagliacci, were 
given in an exceptionally ‘fae manner. The voices were 
adequate and both ewes went off with a dash and 
a swing. Forza del Destino, the closing performance, was 
also well given. This company is doing a fine work in 
playing opera in some of the smaller cities. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra gave its 
scription concert at Keith’s Theater with Beatrice 
cellist, as The roe numbers were Haydn's 
Military Symphony and Saint-Saéns’ concerto in A minor. 
The orchestra gave one of the most finished performances 
yet heard from this organization. Miss Harrison, with a 
tone of beautiful quality and impeccable technic, had an 
overwhelming success. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, gave the first evening concert 
of the Syracuse Morning Musicales at the Mizpah Audi 
torium. Mr. Tibbett has a voice of beautiful quality, fine 
power and large range. His manner of singing has been 


well perfected. 
Minnie Hager, contralto, appeared as guest soloist at the 
Morning Musicale in the Strand Theater. She is a singer of 


exceptional musicianship and intelligence. 1. B. 


Tallahassee, Fla. Florida State College Orchestra of 
forty-two players gave the first concert of its third season; 
Ethel M. Tripp is the director. The soloist was Mona Alder- 
man, pianist of the faculty of the School of Music. She 
gave the Grieg concerto with the orchestra and a group of 
She played with poise and understanding and there 
was a well balanced ensemble. The orchestra is developing 
rapidly under Miss Tripp's direction. The orchestral num 
were from Bizet, Dvorak and Brahms, which Miss 
Tripp conducted without score 

Kuby Ann Lorence, a new member of the faculty, gave a 
voice She has a lyric soprano of pleasing quality 
with dramatic ability as shown in Massenet’s Pleurez, mes 
Yeux. She was assisted by Louise Glover-Davidson, cellist, 
in solo work, and in ensemble with Mary Reeder, pianist. 
Mrs. Davidson plays with musicianship and good bowing. 
She has a large cello class, fifteen having enrolled this season. 
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Tampa, Fla.in the studio of Mrs. Ross Armour many 
favored in hearing Pamplin sing in 
song cycle from the lost opera, Esther, by Love- 
lace. Edith Tadd Little, director of Art School in St. Peters- 
burg, made lucid explanations of each number. Several 
lighter selections in French, Italian and English, relieved the 
dramatic intensity of this song cycle. She won unstinted 
praise for her intelligent and artistic interpretation. Lura 
Fullerton Yoke, at the piano, was excellent, and justly shared 
the honors of the evening. 

Anna Bele Safier, lyric 


guests were Jessie 


costume a 


contralto, was heard in a de- 
lightful costume song recital. Intelligence, poise and natural 
charm, added to a voice of resonant sweetness, combined to 
give an evening of genuine pleasure. She was ably supported 
at the piano by Lola De Boliac. 

Schubert’s Male Quartet gave an evening of real enter- 
tainment with a program well diversified with classic and 
popular selections. 

Ruth Carrell, teacher in the Gray Perry School of Music, 
was heard in a piano recital in the new auditorium of the 
Woman's Club. Miss Carrell delivered her program with 
technical assurance, sincerity and musicianly understanding. 

Stuart pianist, gave a musical treat to his audience. 
He has made several appearances at the schools through the 
courtesy of the Turner Music Co., in the interest of the 
Ampico. 

Haydn Gunter, violinist, has just returned from New York 
where he did some very successful recording. 

Pasquale Amato, in his first appearance in Tampa was 
greeted with enthusiasm by his audience. Appearing on 
the same program were Bernardo De Muro, tenor, and Emily 
Day, soprano. M. M.S 


Ross, 


Toledo, Ohio. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, with the Detroit 

Symphony Orchestra, appeared in the role of conductor and 
soloist at the opening concert the fifth season of the 
Toledo University-Rivoli Concert series. The first half of 
the program by the orchestra include the Tone Poem, 
Don Juan, Strauss; Symphony in B minor, Schubert, and 
Rumanian Rhapsody, Enesco. In the last half of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Gabrilowitsch played the second concerto, Rach- 
“a rio As in past seasons, the concert series is managed 
by Grace E. Denton. 

In a series of three concerts at the Coliseum, the Floren- 
tine Polyphonic Choir made its Toledo appearance. <A 
special concert for chilren was also given. Under the direc- 
tion of Sandro Benelli, well balanced programs were pre- 
sented, including sacred music dating back to the fourteenth 
century as well as compositions by present day writers. 

At Scott Auditorium the recital of Gitta Gradova was en- 
joyed through ey by the Toledo Piano Teachers’ 


of 
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Association. The pianist included in her programs brilliantly 
played numbers by Bach, Handel, Corelli, Chopin, Liszt, De 
Falla, Withorne, Ibert and Scriabin. 

As a pleasing accomplishment by local talent, the three- 
act opera, Katinka, by Rudolph Friml, was given at the 
Auditorium Theater. The opera was directed by Joseph 
Sainton. The cast included Agnes Kountz Gardner (in the 
title role), Milo Richard, Betty Wragg and William J. 
Coyle (in other parts) and a well trained chorus. Ballet 
numbers danced by pupils of Erica Ransome added to the 
pleasure produced by the performance. 

As the first presentation of the season, the Toledo Chora! 
Society gave the oratorio St. Paul, of Mendelssohn. The 
high attainment of merit again evidenced must be credited 
principally to the masterful direction of Mary Willing Meg 
ley. Visiting soloists who participated were Margaret Les- 
ter, soprano, and Barre Hill, baritone. Other parts were 
sung by: Reginald Morris tenor; Beatrice Byers Taggart, 
contralto; Lawrence Blankenmeier, tenor; Fred Bargy, bass 
Lee Rynder, tenor, and Zula Burkholder, soprano. The 
overture, interludes and orchestral accompaniment were 
played by the full unit of the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
the baton of Mary Megley. 

For the pleasure of children, the Cleveland Orchestra gave 
a morning concert at the Coliseum, under the baton of 
Arthur Shepard, assistant conductor. There was a capacit} 
attendance numbering 3,000 children. The soloist was Barre 
Hill, baritone. The children’s concert was the second of 
its kind presented in Toledo by the Cleveland Orchestra 
and was made possible by the untiring efforts of Mary 
Willing Megley, The Toledo Choral Society, and a group 
of interested citizens. 

The St. Ursula Music Club presented the Hilger Trio 
in the Ursuline Auditorium. Members of the trio, ali 
graduates of the Conservatory of Vienna, are Elsa, cellist, 
Marie, violinist, and Greta, pianist. Se es 


Wichita, Kans. Mary Rodes Watson, vivacious and 
young Wichita soprano, gave a recital to a full house at the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church. Miss Watson charmed her 
audience with her excellent singing, her voice having a clear, 
even and¢ pleasing quality, and by her happy stage appear- 
ance. Beatrice Sanford, violinist, was the assisting artist, 
and Guy Snyder, the accompanist. 

Pinafore was presented by the Wichita Choral Society as 
its semi-annual comic opera offering. Directed by Vito 
Gerload Petrone, both soloists and chorus did good singing. 

Roy Campbell, of the Friends University School of 
Music, presented La Ruba Billings Henderson, soprano, in 
certificate recital at the First Baptist Church. Mrs. Hender 
son is one of the well known young Wichita singers. Mrs 
Roy Campbell was the accompanist and Frances Wells 
played several organ solos. 

The following group of Wichita musicians offered the 
program for a musical tea sponsored by the Wichita chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution: Lemuel 
Kilby, baritone; Frank Kessler, violinist; Marguerite Mun- 
sell, harpist ; Leola Brazier, soprano; Mary Woodward, con- 
tralto; Allen Stewart, tenor. 

The Saturday Afternoon 
of Scandinavian music. 
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Sheldon Coleman, 
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Club had a program 
Mable Whitney it 
a ladies’ trio (Grace Marie Becker, 
3owlby, second soprano, and Mrs. 
contralto) and piano selections by Miss 
have been organized by Wichita 
the Lindberg String Quartet, 
played its initial concert. Florian Lindberg, first violin: 
William Butler, second violin; Frank Kessler, viola, and 
Charles Kidwell, cello, comprise the quartet personnel. The 
other quartet is the Friends University String Quartet, 
organized by Alan Irwin. Its players are: Maureen Lee, 
first violin; Helen Ford, second violin; Frances Wells, viola, 
and Ward Bayles, cello. The quartet will play radio pro- 
gram later in the season. G. 2S. 
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Worcester, Mass. The audience which heard Max 
Rosen and Isaiah Seligman, pianist, responded in greater 
numbers to this second concert. The course is the only one 
of its kind that Worcester may boast of this season, though 
the city is hailed as one of the most consistent music centers 
in the east. 

Another concert in the series was given by Henry Cowell, 
composer-pianist, who introduced his compositions with a 
brief history of music. He made no plea for his work, but 
modestly, entertainingly, and with a decided showing of his 
Celtic humor, told of his work in a most unassuming man- 
ner. 

Harry Melnikoff, fifteen year old protege of Worcester 
music lovers, and pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer, appeared in 
concert at Mechanics Hall, sponsored by the Avoda Club 
of the city and the local Council of Jewish Women. Young 
Melnikoff was born in the city and began the study of the 
violin at an early age. 

Carl Neuman, tenor of the Vienna Opera Company, lent 
V ariety to an instrumental program with two arias (Verdi's 
Aida, and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci.) He was accompanied 
by the youthful Jules Wolffler. ( 
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Cincinnati College of Music 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Musical Cincinnati still is talking 
about the attractiveness of the series of Twilight Concerts 
given Sunday afternoons by the Heermann String Quartet 
of the College of Music. The second of this series, given 
in the College of Music Auditorium, attracted a crowd that 
fully taxed the capacity of the hall. The added interest may 
be attributed to the participation in the program of Sergei 
Barsukoff, young Russian pianist, who joined the faculty this 
year. With the quartet Barsukoff played the Schumann 
quintet for strings and piano and was greeted with loud ac- 
claim following the performance. 

The first performance of the new Children’s Theater estab- 
lished at the College under direction of Mrs. William Smith 
Goldenburg, attracted such favorable comment and roused 
such enthusiasm that numerous requests were made for a 
repetition of the same program. The second date has been 
set for early February when a children’s cast will interpret 
shakespeare’s As You Like It. Three departments of the 
school are represented in the Children’s Theater—the dancing 
classes of Tillie Hahn, and her junior orchestra conducted 
by Uberto Neely, besides the juvenile dramatic classes di- 
rected by Mrs. Goldenburg. 

Dorothy Stolzenbach, pupil of Albino Gorno, has given 
her post- graduate piano recital and has passed through the 
ordeal of interpreting an exacting program with colors 
flying. 


Another young John 


winning renown is 
Quincy Bass, who played with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in a Sunday “Pop” concert under direction o1 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. The Liszt concerto in E flat was 
his selection and critics proclaimed him a brilliant scholar 
whose present attainments approach virtuosity. 


pianist who is 


Christmas was appropriately and impressively observed by 
the College with a specially arranged musicale devoted to 
the singing of Christmas carols and a rendition of J. H. 
Maunder’s sacred cantata, Bethlehem, sung by the College 
Choral Club of one hundred voices under the direction of 

Sarah Yancey Cline. The first part of the program was 
devoted to the singing of carols. Helen Allinger, graduate 
organ pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford’s class, was the soloist 
and Mazie McClure the organ accompanist. Maunder’s 

sethlehem occupied the second ‘part of the Program. Solo- 
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ists were Mary Braun, singing the part of the 
Youth, and Fenton Pugh as the Old Shepherd. The chorus 
of Angels included Lydia Hess, Mignon Bambach, Melva 
Schaerges, Elizabeth Carlisle, Louise Wilby, Helene Man- 
gold, Reba Robertson, Norma Maienschein The carol, 
Only a Little Village, was sung by a special group which 
included Lydia Hess, Louise Wilby, Fenton Pugh and Le- 
land Sheehy. Three soloists and chorus gave the 
part of the cantata, The King’s Gifts. Balthasar was sung 
by Leland Sheehy. Milton Sachs had the part of Gaspar and 
Fenton Pugh that of Melchoir. In part three, Norma Rich 
ter sang the solo assigned to the Virgin Mary ( 


Shepherd 


second 


Cleveland Institute 


Cleveland, Ohio. Beryl Rubinstein, who heads the 
piano department of the Cleveland Institute, announces five 
new compositions written especially for young or beginning 
students. The names of the compositions, still on the 
but expected ready very soon, are The Shepherd Boy, 
uet a la Reine, The Procession, The Neglected Doll, 
Little Match Girl—revealing by themselves the simple and 
charming nature of the pieces. They fill a need long felt 
by music schools and teachers throughout the country for 
more compositions for young students which are simple 
enough for their musical knowledge but of definite musical 
value. 
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Cornish School 
Seattle, Wash. The Three Art 
at the Cornish Theater, is proving as 
year as it was last. This is the second year of 
and its object is to provide a program of 
drama, music and dance, every Friday « 
season, in the Cornish Theater, and at a 
reach of all. So far there have been two plays by the 
Cornish Players, namely, Frederick Lonsdale’s Aren't We 
All? and a revival of Thomas Robertson’s Caste, a comedy- 
drama of the nineteenth century. The Cornish Trio (Peter 
Mere zmblum, violin; Kolia Levienne, cello, and Berthe Poncy, 
piano) has given two concerts. This trio is gaining rapidly 
in the public favor, and again this year is being booked in 
Vancouver, B. C., Portland, Ore., and several cities in 
eastern Washington. The musicianst ip of the members is 
outstanding and they have fast gained an enviable reputa 
tion. Franklin Riker has given an inelonind recital : 
formerly of New York and Philadelphia, he came to Seattle 
only last spring, and already has a large circle of friends 
An outstanding number of his program was Paris, which 
was sung for the second time in America. Henry Cowell, 
pianist, Modern of the Moderns, was presented on the series 
and his very original method of interpretation was a 
revelation to his enthusiastic audience H 
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FOR SALE—Small grand piano in excellent 
condition. Considered by professional 
pianists to have perfect tone and action 
Telephone: Keeler, Bryant 4592, before 
10 a. m. for appointment. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resid tudi with or with- 
out bath. 
Furnished studios with piano 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
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Russian Mezzo Soprano 


MYRRA S. STOLIAR, 
Personal Representative 
190 Greenwood Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 


LYDA NEEBSON 


SOPRANO 


“She is a real artist 
and the public was en- 
chanted.”—Berlin Westen. 


Management 
RICHARD COPLEY, 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 
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SOPRANO 
American Concert Management. inc 
Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Saeeiien 
Interviews by Appoint 
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Concert Violinist 
179 West Washington St., Chicago 
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“Play as you learn” 
Steinway Hall, Suite 1409-1410, New York 


RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
Chicago, Iil. 


ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretations for Children ana 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510 3rd Ave.. Fort Dodge. Ia 


Met. Epna BLANCHE SHOWALTER, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 
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Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 
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Beaumont says: “There was a commingling ot 

beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 

Management Lestiz A. Tompxins, 272 W. 115th 
Street, New York City 
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Questions Abwus Piano 
Study Answered 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
nly be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most importani—each week. 


Q.—I have read your replies to various questions in which 
you speak of the advisability of dividing passages into groups. 
What are the advantages to be derived from this method 
of study?—Ch. S. Simon, 

\.—In the beginning it is necessary, in gaining a clear 

a complicated passage, to sub-divide it, for the 
more easily conceive it in parts. The next ad- 
tage is that the 1 adjusts itself readily to the demands 
passage if the grouping is in harmony with the shifts 
e arm, 
1 fully the advantage accessible to the stu- 

n of passages into groups one should 
what constitutes a 
keyboard, for 
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it is the hand, its limitations and possibilities which must be 
considered. 

The advantage of grouping is sometimes so great that 
what might previously seem to be very difficult complicated 
passage is resolved to the point where no difficulty remains. 
It is also invaluable in sight-reading, memorizing, and in all 
playing requiring speed, since it is obvious that velocity is 
not possible where the effort is consciously made to place 
each note. However, these advantages cannot be realized 
fully by any player who is handicapped by stiff, unnatural 
playing habits. The ease and smoothness of execution pos- 
sible through grouping goes far to assure good legato and 
shading. 

In general it is well not to make a division at a point 
where the thumb passes under the hand, or vice versa, unless 
it is your purpose to accent at that point. The technical de- 
velopment of the individual player is a decisive factor in 
grouping, as a highly proficient technician will not require 
such small groups or perhaps as many as will be necessary 
to a less skillful one. 

I append some examples of grouping that I trust may 
serve as a model. I have indicated what I consider good 
and bad grouping. The slur represents the former and the 
bar the latter. 
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New Device for Improving Violin Tone 
has made a device 


Charles Fingerman, of Camden, N. J., 
It is an aluminum 


for the improvement of the violin tone. 
sound post, and is said to be capable of raising the tone 
quality two hundred to three hundred per cent. “Aluminum 
was chosen,” said Mr. Fingerman, “because it does not rust, 
tarnish, weaken, or deteriorate in any way, is very strong 
and light (very slightly heavier than wood) and carries 
sound vibrations wonderfully well. A sound post, (any 
sound post) is used for two reasons, although most persons 
suspect it of being used for one purpose, that of preventing 
the violin top from collapsing on the bottom. But the real 
First, the sound post holds up top and bottom, and 
prevents one from crushing into the other, like an eggshell ; 
the sound post acts like an electrical contact, con 
lower vibrations. If the medium for 
this purpose is wood, you can expect only ordinary tone, 
unless the wood of the sound post be extra tough. But it 
the sound post is of metal (aluminum preferred) there is no 
doubt that the tone will be fine, strong, and beautiful, as 
well as clear, sweet, and rich.” 
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Two Ponselle Luncheons in One 

Following the appearance of Rosa Ponselle last Thursday 
at the latest of the De Segurola-Piza Artistic Mornings at 
the Hotel Plaza, two hosts had invited the popular songstress 
to luncheons in her honor. The amusing social problem 
was solved by moving the two parties together, where Miss 
Ponselle could be seen by, and consort with, all the guests 
The two hosts were Samuel Piza and Joseph Landau. Aside 
from a number of fashionable folks, the musical persons in 
cluded in the two parties were Adamo Didur, Marie Rappold, 
Amato, Henry Hadley, Leonard Liebling, Giusepp« 
Bruno Zirato, Romano Romani, Mrs. Earl 
and Miss Herman Bernstein, and others. 
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ra rnem Viola 
Study Answered | 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
Musica Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 


Q.—Which is the correct way to slide from one mote to 
another? Should one slide with the finger used last or with 
the finger one is going to use?—D. F 


It is just this 
1e and easier for others. 
similar to the portamento 


for sliding. 
some 
a matter ot taste, 


\.—There is no general rule 
which makes it so difficult for 
It is de cidedly 
a singer uses. 

There are many ways one can make a slide or a porta- 
mento, and when the student knows all these various ways 
it is best to try each way in order to select the one which 
he or she prefers. The portamento can be made: 

l‘irst—by letting the finger used last go to the new position 

Second—by sliding with the finger one is going to use to 
the next position. 

Third—by making the slide before changing the bow. 

Fourth—by making the slide on the change of the bow. 

It would be well to send me a few examples of places you 
are in doubt about and | will gladly answer and enlighten 
you about the same. 

Do not lose sight of the 
be divided into slides of necessity and 
former should hardly be 


fact that sliding can and should 
slides of beauty. The 
audible as long as they mean nothing 
but a change from one yg to another. On the other 
hand, the slide of beauty is the one for which we take a 
certain amount of time, and it is this slide, I presume, about 
which you want some information. Do not use the latter 
too often; it will make your playing sound dull and uninter- 
esting as though you did not use any portamento whatever. 

The most expressive portamento should come at the climax 
of your phrase, hould therefore not be toe generous 
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ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 


po aye DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO WORK, INC. 


INIFRED HOWE 


Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Denver 


G. B. Lamperti and Royal Conservatory, 
Dresden 

Concert and Opera Repertoire 

23 E. 18th Ave., Denver 


OLORADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 

Denver 

{liff Garrison, Dean 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, INC 
[he Largest in the West 
Public, endowed and non-profit making 
Edwin John Stringham, Mus.B., P.D., 
Dean 


HE DENVER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, INC. 

Paul Clarke Stauffer, Director 

Colfax Ave. at Vine etd Denver 
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HE FLECK PIANO SCHOOL 
A School for artistic Piano Playing 
A training school for Piano Teachers 
Edward B. Fleck, Director, 1527 High St., 
Denver 





ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studios 1175 East 11th Ave., Denver. 
Phone: 9435 York 


langer, Paris 

Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 

Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two 1st Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 














ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 
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DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


H. BAXTER RINQUEST 
e Specialist > singing, speaking and 
restoring the voic 
EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 
Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
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